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Karl Marx 


(A BHIKF KKKTCH 

WITH AX KXBGSlTiilK OF MAHXISM^ 

Marx, Karl, was born on May o, 1818 (rnnv stylo), in tho 
city of Trier (Hhenisii Ibaissia), Ilis father was a- lawytnx a 
Jew, who in 1824 adopted Protestantism, Hie family was 
well-to-do^ cultured, hut not revolutionary. After i^radnat in^ 
from a Gymnasium in Trier, Marx entennl the university, 
tirst at Boim and later in Berlin, where he read law, major- 
ing in liistory and philosophy. Me conchHied his univiu’sity 
course in 1841, submitting a doctoral thesis on tlie philos- 
ophy of Epicurus. At the time Marx was a M'egelian ideal- 
ist in his views. In Berlin, he belonged to the circle of “Left 
Hegelians” (Itruno Hauer and others) who souglit to draw 
atheistic and revolutionary conclusions from llegel’s pliiloS” 
ophy. 

After graduating, Marx, moved to Ihmn, hoping to hecoim* 
a professor. However, the reactionary policy of the govern- 
ment, which deprived laid wig Feuerbach of his cliair in 
1832, refused to allow him to return to thi‘ university in 
and in 1841 forbade young Professor Bruno Bauer to 
lecture at Bonn, made Marx abandon the idea of an academ- 
ic career. Imft Hegelian views were making rapid hemlway 
in Germany at the time. Imdwig Keuerhacli began to criticise 
theology, particularly after 1831), and turn to materialism, 
which in 1841 gained tfie ascendancy in his j.iliilosopliy {The 
Kssence of Gkrisiianity). Tlie year 1843 saw' tlie appearance 
of his Principles of the Phihmayhu of the Future, ”ihie must 
oneself have rx j)erimiCiMi tlie liberating effect*' of these 
hooks, Engels subscM]uent!y wrote of tluxse works of Feuer- 
bach. ^A¥e li.e., t'he Left, Hegelian.^, including l\larx! all tw’" 
came at once FeuerbachiansP* At that lime, Siune radical 
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bourgeois in the Rhineland, who were in touch with the Left 
Hegelians, founded, in Cologne, an opposition paper called 
Rheinische Zeitung (the first issue appeared on January 1, 
1842). Marx and Bruno Bauer were invited to be the chief 
contributors, and in October 1842 Marx became editor-in- 
chief and moved from Bonn to Cologne. The newspaper’s 
revolutionary-democratic trend became more and more pro- 
nounced under Marx’s editorship, and the governmeni lir.st 
imposed double and triple censorship on the paper, and 
then on January 1, 1843, decided to suppress it. Marx had 
to resign the editorship before that date, but his resignation 
did not save the paper, which suspended publication in 
March 1843. Of the major arlicle.s Marx contributed to 
Rheinische Zeitung, Engels note-o, in addition to tho.se in- 
dicated below (see Bibliography^), an article on the condi- 
tion of peasant winegrowers in the Moselle Valley.® Marx’.s 
journalistic activities convinced him that he wa.H insuffi- 
ciently acquainted with political economy, and he Koaloiisly 
set out to study it. 

In 1843, Marx married, at Kreuznach, Jenny von West- 
phalen, a childhood friend he had become engaged to while 
still a student. His wife came of a reactionary family of the 
Prussian nobility, her elder brother being Prussia’s Minister 
of the Interior during a most reactionary period™ 18.bO-.’»,S. 
In the autumn of 1843, Marx went to Paris in order to 
publish a radical journal abroad, together with Arnold 
Ruge (1802-80; Left Hegelian; in prison in 1825-30; a polit- 
ical exile following 1848, and a Bismarckian after 1806-70). 
Only one issue of this journal, Deutsch-FranzSsische Jahr- 
biicher, appeared; publication was discontinued owing to 
the difficulty of secretly distributing it in Germany, and to 
disagreement with Ruge. Marx’s articles in this journal 
showed that he was already a revolutionary, who advocated 
“merciless criticism of everything existing", and in particu- 
lar the “criticism by weapon’’,* and appealed to the masses 
and to the proletariat. 

In September 1844 Frederick Engels came to Pari.s for a 
few days, and from that time on became Marx’s clo.se.st 
friend. They both took a most active part in the then seeth- 
ing life of the revolutionary groups in Paris (of particular 
importance at the time was Proudhon’s doctrine, which 
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Marx pulled to pieces in his Poverty of Philosophy, 1847); 
waging a vigorotis struggle against the various doctrines of 
petty-bourgeois socialism, they worked out the theory and 
tactics of revolutionary proletarian Sfjcialism, or commu- 
nism (Marxism). See Marx's works of this period, i844-48, 
in the BihUopraphy. At the insi.slent roque.st of the Prussian 
Government, Marx was banished from Paris in 1845, as a 
dangerous revolutionary. He went to Bru.sseLs. In the spring 
of 1847 Marx and Engels joined a secret propaganda .so- 
ciety called the Communist League.*: they took a prominent 
part in the Ijeague’.s Second Gongre.'.s (fjondon, November 
1847), at who.se request they drew up the celebrated Com- 
rnunist Manifesto, which appeared in Febntary 1848, With 
the clarity and brilliance of geniu.s, this work outline.s a 
new w(>rld- concept ion, consistent materialism, which also 
embrace.s the realm of social life; dialectics, ns the mo.st 
comprehen.sive and iirol'onnd doctrine of devt'Iopment; the 
theory of the cla.ss .struggle and of the world-historic revolu- 
tionary role of the proletariat— the creator of a new, com 
munist society. 

On the outbreak of the Revolution of February 1848,® 
Marx was bani.shed from Ridginm. He returned to Pari.s, 
whence, after the March Revolution,® ho went to Cologne, 
Germany, where Neue Ilheinische Zeitung wa.s published 
from June 1, 1848 to May 19, 1849, with Marx as editor- 
in-chief. The new theory was .splendidly confirmed by the 
course of the revolutionary events of 1848-49, just as it 
has been sub.sequently confirmed by all proletarian and 
democratic movements in all countrie.s of the world. The 
victorious counter-revolutionaric.s first instigated court 
proceedings against Mar.x (he was acquitted on February 9, 
1849), and then banished him from Germany (May 16, 1849). 
First Marx went to Paris, was again banished after the 
demonstration of June 13, 1849,^ and then went to f.,ondon, 
where he lived till his death. 

His life as a political exile wa.s a very hard one, a.s the 
correspondence between Marx and Engels (publi.shed in 
1913) clearly reveals. Poverty weighed heavily on Marx 
and his family; had it not been for Engels’s constant and 
.selfless financial aid, Marx would not only have been unable 
to compl(‘t<^ Capital but would have inevitably been crushed 
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by want. Moreover, the prevailiiii^ dfiftrines and nf 

petty-bourgeois socialism, and of non fnailftiiriari sorhilisin 

in general, forced Marx to wage a ronliniious and nieiTilr^ss 

struggle and sometimes to repel the most savage jind imm . 
strous personal attacks (//err Marx, ^ who sfxHid aloof 

from circles of political exiles, devtdopm! iris iimlmialis! 
theory in a number of historical works (see 
devoting himself mainly to a study of prditicai erortoiiiy. 
Marx revolutionised this science (s'Ci^ '*l'he Marxist lioe 
trine”, below) in his Contnbniiim to the fV/Ziyoc of 
leal Economy (18r>9) and Capitol (Vo!. 1. IHIm). 

The revival of the democratic moveiiifuits in t!ie lafi* iVf 
ties and in the sixties recallcul Marx to luxicficat artivitv. in 
1864 (September 28) the Inttumational Working Men's As 
sociation— -the celebratO'd First internal iiuial ^ w,ts fioiiolraj 
in London. Marx was the heart and smil of ftus organisa 
tion, and author of its first Address^^ ami of a host of res<i 
lutions, declarations ami manifesto.s. In nniting the talmiir 
movement of various countries, striving to chaiiiitd info joint 
activity the various forms of noiiAiroIetariiiiL preMitrxist 
socialism (Mazzini, Proudhon, liakunin, litrera! fradi* niiioii 
ism in Britain, Lassallean vacillations to flie right in fier 
many, etc.), and in combating the theories of all these sects 
and schools, Marx hammered out a uniform tactic for the 
proletarian struggle of the working class in the various 
countries. Following the downfall of the Paris Clommuui^ 
(1871)— of which Marx gave such a profound, clear cut, liri! 
liant, effective and revolutionary analysis {The Civil War in 
France^ 1871)— and the Bakuninisi-caused cleavage in the 
International, the latter' organisation could nc* iouger exist 
in Europe. After the Hague Congn^ss of the Inleriiai ioiiii! 
(1872), Marx had the General Council of the Internaf ional 
transferred to New York. The First Interuatioual had [ilayefl 
its historical part, and now made way for a period of a far 
greater development of the labour movement in all fount ries 
in the world, a period in which the movemeni grew in 
scope^ and socialist working-class parties in iirdividtial 
national states were formed* 

Marx’s health was undermined by his streiiimus work in 
the International and Inks still more strenuous tlieoreltca! OC''. 
cupations. He continued work on the refashioning of petit- 
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ical ecoiioiny and on tlie conipleliou of Capital, for wliich 
he callecled a mass of new material and studied a nnnilier 
of laniniafj:c‘s (Russian, for instance). However, ill-liealih, 
{ire\ enled him from compleiini^ CapitaL 
ilis wife iiieti on December 2, 1881, and on March 14, 
1883, ,Marx passed away peacefully in lus armchair, lie lies 
buricMl next to his wife at Mighi^aie Cemetery in liondon. Of 
Marx's child;ren some died in chil<lhood in Lemdon, wlien 
the fajuily were living in destitute circumstancc^s. Thiau' 
dan^^hters married Rnglish and French socialists: Eleanor 
Aveling, Laura ladarnme ami Jenny Longuet. Tlu^ latter's 
Si)n is a nuunher of the French Socialist Party. 


The Marxist Doctrine 

Marxism is the system of Marx's views and iiS:ichin,^s. 
Marx was the genius who continued and consummated llie 
three main ideological currents of the niueleenih century, as 
represented by the three most advanced countries of man- 
kind: classical Cierman philosophy, classical English polit- 
ical economy, and French socialism combined with French 
revolutionary doctrines in general. AcknuwhMigcd even by 
his opponents, the remarkable consistency and integrity of 
Marx's views, whose totality constitutes modern materialism 
and modern seierilihc socialism, as the theory and pro- 
gramm(‘ of the working-class movement in all the civilised 
countries of the world, make it incumbent on us to present 
a brief outline of his world-conception in general, prior to 
giving an ex|)osition of tiie principal content of Marxism, 
natuely, Marx's economic <loctrine. 


Ph i losephica I Mater iidlsin 

lieginning with the years 1844-45, when his views took 
shape, Marx was a materialist and especiiilly a folh^wer of 
laniwig Feuerbach, whose weak points he suhs(‘(jmudly saw 
only in his materialism being insufficiently consistent and 
comprelumsive. I'o Marx Feuerbach's historic and ‘'epocle- 
making" significance lay in his having resolutely broken 
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with Hegel’s idealism and in his proclamation of material- 
igm, which already “in the eighteenth century, particularly 
French materialism, was not only a struggle against the 
existing political institutions and against ... religion and 
theology, hut also ... against all metaphysics” (in the sense 
of “drunken speculation” as distinct from “sober philos- 
ophy”). (The Holy Family, in Literarischer Nachlass.) “To 
Hegel...” wrote Marx, “the process of thinking, which, 
under the name of ‘the Idea’, he even transforms into an in- 
dependent subject, is the demiurgos (the creator, the maker) 
of the real world.... With me, on the contrary, the ideal is 
nothing else than the material world reflected by the human 
mind, and translated into forms of thought” (Capital, 
Vol. I, Afterword to the Second Edition). In full conformity 
with this materialist philosophy of Marx’s, and expounding 
it, Frederick Engels wrote in Anti-Duhring (read by Marx 
in the manuscript): “The unity of the world does not consist 
in its being.... The real unity of the world consists in its 
materiality, and this is proved ... by a long and wearisome 
development of philosophy and natural science....” “Mo- 
tion is the mode of existence of matter. Never anywhere has 
there been matter without motion, or motion without mat- 
ter, nor can there he.... But if the ... question is raised: 
what thought and consciousness really are, and where they 
come from; it becomes apparent that they are products of 
the human brain and that man himself is a product of Na- 
ture, which has developed in and along with its environ- 
ment; hence it is self-evident that the products of the human 
brain, being in the last analysis also products of Nature, do 
not contradict the rest of Nature’s interconnections but are 
in correspondence with them.... 

“Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the thoughts within 
his mind were to him not the more or less abstract images 
lAbbilder, reflections; Engels sometimes speaks of “im- 
prints”] of real things and processes, but, on the contrary, 
things and their development were to him only the images, 
made real, of the ‘Idea’ existing somewhere or other before 
the world existed.” In his Ludwig Feuerbach — which 
expounded his own and Marx’s views on Feuerbach’s phi- 
losophy, and was sent to the printers after he had re- 
read an old manuscript Marx and himself had written in 
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1844-45 on Hegel, Fevierbach and the materialist conception 
of history — Engels wrote; “The great basic question of all phi- 
losophy, especially of more recent philosophy, is the relation 
of thinking and being ... spirit to Nature ... which is pri- 
mary, spirit or Nature.... The answers which the philo.s- 
ophers gave to this question split them into two great 
camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to Nature 
and, therefore, in the last instance, a.ssunied world creation 
in some form or other ... comprised the camp of ideali.'^m. 
The others, who regarded Nature as primary, Ix'lonui'd to 
the various schools of materialism.” Any other use of tlu^ 
concepts of (philosophical) idealism and materialism leads 
only to confusion. Marx decidedly rejected, not only ideal 
ism, which is always linked in one way or another with re- 
ligion, but also the views -esi)ecial!y widespreaii in tnir 
day— of Hume and Kant, agnosticism, criticism, and positiv- 
ism in their various forms; he considered that philosophy a 
“reactionary” concession to idealism, and at best a “shame- 
faced way of surreptitiously accepting materialism, while 
denying it before the world”. On this question, see, be- 
sides the works by Engels and Marx mentioned above, a 
letter Marx wrote to Engels on December 12, 18fi8, in 
which, referring to an utterance by the naturalist Thomas 
Huxley, which was “more materialistic” than usual, and to 
his recognition that “as long as we actually observe and 
think, we cannot possibly get away from materiali.sm”, Marx 
reproached Huxley for leaving a “loop-hole” for agnosti- 
cism, for Humism. It is particularly important to note Marx’s 
view on the relation between freedom and neces.sity: “Free- 
dom is the appreciation of necessity. ‘Necessity is blind only 
insofar as it is not understood’” (Engels in Anii-Diihringj. 
This means recognition of the rule of objective laws in Na- 
ture and of the dialectical transformation of ncces^ii y into 
freedom (in the same manner as the tran.sformation of the 
uncognised but cognisable “thing-in-it.self" into the ‘Thing- 
for-us”, of the “essence of thing.s” into “phenomena”). Marx 
and Engels con.sidcred that the “old” inateriali.sm, including 
that of Feuerbach (and still more the “vulgur” materialism 
of Buchner, Vogt and Moleschott), conlained the f.dl<iv\iug 
major shortcomings: (1) this materialism wa.s “predominant- 
ly mechanical”, failing to take account of the late.st devolop- 
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ments in chemistry and biology (today it would be neces- 
sary to add: and in the electrical theory of matter); (2) the 
old materialism was non-historical and uon-dialectical 
(metaphysical, in the meaning of anti-dialectical), and did 
not adhere consistently and comprehensively to the stand- 
point of development; (3) it regarded the “human essence" 
in the abstract, not as the “complex of all" (concretely and 
historically determined) “social relations”, and therefore 
merely “interpreted” the world, whereas it was a question 
of “changing” it, i.e., it did not understand the importance 
of “revolutionary practical activity”. 


Dialectics 

As the most comprehensive and profound doctrine of de- 
velopment, and the richest in content, Hegelian dialectics 
was considered by Marx and Engels the greatest achieve- 
ment of classical German philosophy. They thought that any 
other formulation of the principle of development, of evolu- 
tion, was one-sided and poor in content, and could only 
distort and mutilate the actual course of development (which 
often proceeds by leaps, and via catastrophes and revolu- 
tions) in Nature and in society. “Marx and I were pretty 
well the only people to rescue conscious dialectics [from the 
destruction of idealism, including Hegelianism] and apply it 
in the materialist conception of Nature.... Nature is the 
proof of dialectics, and it must be said for modern natural 
science that it has furnished extremely rich [this was written 
before the discovery of radium, electrons, the transmutation 
of elements, etc.!] and daily increasing materials for this 
test, and has thus proved that in the last analysis Nature’s 
process is dialectical and not metaphysical. 

“The great basic thought,” Engels writes, “that the world 
is not to be comprehended as a complex of ready-made 
things, but as a complex of processes, in which the things 
apparently stable no less than their mind images in our 
heads, the concepts, go through an uninterrupted change of 
coming into being and passing away ... this great funda- 
mental thought has, especially since the time of Hegel, so 
thoroughly permeated ordinary consciousness that in this 
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generality it is now scarcely ever contradick*(i. Ihil lo 
acknowledge this fundamental thought in words ami t«» 
apply it in reality in detail to each domain of iiivi'-iiir.iiion 
are two different things.... For dialectical i>!u!ii,- 
nothing is final, absolute, .sacred. It reveals the transitory 
character of everything and in everything; nothing can en- 
dure before it except the uninterrupted proce.s.s of liecoming 
and of passing away, of endle.ss ascendaticy from the lower 
to the higher. And dialectical phiiosojdiy itself is nothing 
more than the mere reflection of thi.s piocess in the thinking 
brain.” Thus, according to Mar.x, dialectic.s is “Mie science 
of the general laws of motion, i»oth of tlie external world 
and of human thought”.^*’ 

This revolutionary aspect of Hegel’s phi!o.sojdiy was 
adopted and developed by Marx. Dialectical materialism 
“does not need any philo.sophy standing above the other 
sciences”. From previous philo.sophy there remains "the 
science of thought and its laws— -formal logic atid dialec- 
tics”.” Dialectics, as understood by Mar.x, and also iti con- 
formity with Hegel, includes what is now called the theory 
of knowledge, or epistemology, which, too, must regard it's 
subject matter historically, studying and generalisin/' the 
origin and development of knowiedgtg Uu' trau.sitiotj from 
wow-knowledge to knowledge. 


In our times the idea of development^ of evolution, Ikih 

almost completely penetrated social consciousmxss, only in 
other ways, and not through Hegelian philo.sophy. Still, 'thi.x 
mea, as formulated by Marx and Engels on the bn.«i,s of 
xlegel s philosophy, is far more coniprehciisivc and far 
richer in content than the current idea of evolution i.s. A 
development that repeats, as it were, stages that have al- 
ready been passed, but repeals them in a different way, on 
a higher basis (“the negation of negation”), a development, 
that proceeds in spirals, not in a .straight line; 

'^“^“^trophe.s, and revrdniion.s; 
continuity ; the transformation of quantity into 
quality, inner impulses toward.s develoiummt, imnartvd bv 
the contradiction and conflict of the variou.s force.s and U<J~ 

the closest and indissoluble connection between aii aspects 
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of any phenomenon (history constantly revoalinij ever new 
aspects), a connection that provides a uniform, and univer- 
sal process of motion, one that follows definite laws— these 
are some of the features of dialectics as a tloctrino of de- 
velopment that is richer than the conventional one. (Cf. 
Marx’s letter to Engels of January 8, 18()8, in which he ridi- 
cules Stein’s “wooden trichotomies’’, which it would be 
absurd to confuse with materialist dialectics.) 


The Materialist Conception of History 

A realisation of the inconsistency, incompleteness, and 
one-sidedness of the old materialism convinced Marx of the 
necessity of “bringing the science of society ... into har- 
mony with the materialist foundation, and of reconstructing 
it thereupon”.’-* Since materialism in general explains con- 
sciousness as the outcome of being, and not conversely, then 
materialism as applied to the social life of mankind has to 
explain social consciousness as the outcome of social being. 
“Technology,” Marx writes {Capital^ Vol. I), “discloses 
man’s mode of dealing with Nature, the immediate process 
of production by which he sustains his life, and thereby 
also lays bare the mode of formation of his social relations, 
and of the mental conceptions that flow from them.” In the 
preface to his Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, Marx gives an integral formulation of the fundamental 
principles of materialism as applied to human society and 
its history, in the following words: 

“In the social production of their life, men enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent of 
their will, relations of production which correspond to a 
definite stage of development of their material productive 
forces. 

“The sum total of these relations of production consti- 
tutes the economic structure of society, the real foundation, 
on which rises a legal and political superstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The 
mode of production of material life conditions the social, 
political and intellectual life process in general. It is not the 
consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on 
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the contrary, their social being that determines their con- 
sciousness. At a certain stage of their developmeul , the 
material productive forces of society come in conflict with 
the existing relations of production, or — Mhat i.s but a legal 
expression for the same thing— -with the property relations 
within which they have been at work hitherto. From fornm 
of development of the productive force.s the.se relations turn 
into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolu- 
tion. With the change of the economic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less rapidly tran.-'formed. 
In considering such transformation.s a distinction should 
always be made between the material transformation of th«‘ 
economic conditions of production, which can he deter- 
mined with the precision of natural science, and the legal, 
political, religious, aesthetic or philo.sophic- in short, ideo 
logical forms in which men become con.scious of this con- 
flict and fight it out. 

“Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on 
what he thinks of himself, so we cannot judge of such a 
period of transformation by its own consciousne.ss; on the 
contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather from 
the contradictions of material life, from the existing con- 
flict between the social productive force.s and the relations 
of production.... In broad outlines Asiatic, ancient, feudal, 
and modern bourgeois modes of production can be desig- 
nated as progressive epochs in the economic formation of 
society” (cf. Marx’s brief formulation in a letter to Kngels 
dated July 7, 1866: “Our theory that the organisation of 
labour is determined by the means of production”). 

The discovery of the materialist conception of history, or 
more correctly, the consistent continuation and extension 
of materialism into the domain of social phenomena, re- 
moved the two chief shortcomings in earlier historical thoo- 
ries. In the first place, the latter at best oxamined only the 
ideological motives in the historical activities of Ituman 
beings, without investigating the origins of tho.se motives, 
or ascertaining the objective law.s governing the develop- 
naent of the system of social relations, or seeing the root.s 
of these relations in the degree of development reached by 
materiai production; in the second place, the earlier theo- 
ries did not embrace the activities of the masses of the 
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population, whereas historical materialism made it possible 
for the first time to study with scientific accuracy the social 
conditions of the life of the masses, and the changes in 
those conditions. At best, pre-Marxist “sociology" and his- 
toriography brought forth an accumulation of raw facts, 
collected at random, and a description of individual aspects 
of the historical process. By examining the totality of op- 
posing tendencies, by reducing them to precisely definable 
conditions of life and production of the various classes of 
society, by discarding subjectivism and arbitrariness in the 
choice of a particular “dominant” idea or in its interpre- 
tation, and by revealing that, without exception, all ideas 
and all the various tendencies stem from the condition 
of the material .forces of production, Marxism indicated the 
way to an all-embracing and comprehensive study of the 
process of the rise, development, and decline of socio-eco- 
nomic systems. People make their own history, but what de- 
termines the motives of people, of the mass of people, i.e., 
what gives rise to the clash of conflicting ideas and striv- 
ings? What is the sum total of all these clashes in the mass 
of human societies? What are the objective conditions of 
production of material life that form the basis of all of 
man’s historical activity? What is the law of development 
of these conditions? To all these Marx drew attention and 
indicated the way to a scientific study of history as a single 
process which, with all its immense variety and contradic- 
toriness, is governed by definite laws. 


The Class Struggle 

It is common knowledge that, in any given society, the 
strivings of some of its members conflict with the strivings 
of others, that social life is full of contradictions, and that 
history reveals a struggle between nations and societies, as 
well as within nations and societies, and, besides, an alter- 
nation of periods of revolution and reaction, peace and war, 
stagnation and rapid progress or decline. Marxism has 
provided the guidance, i.e., the theory of the class struggle, 
for the discovery of the laws governing this seeming maze 
and chaos. It is only a study of the sum of the strivings of 
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all the members of a Riven society or group of socicfies 
that can lead to a scientific definition of the result of thoM’ 
strivings. Now the conflicting strivings stem from the dif 
ference in the position and mode of life of tlie chixsrit into 
which each society is divided. “The liistory of all hitherto 
existing society is the history of class struggles,” Mnrv 
wrote in the Commuriixt ^far}^frstt! (with th(> evception of 
the history of the primitive community, Kngels added ‘•nh 
seqnently). “Freeman and slave, patrician and jdidn'tait, lord 
and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oiipri's 
sor and ojijiressed, stood in constant opposition to one an 
other, carried on an uninternniled, now hidden, now open 
fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary 
re-constitution of society at large, or in the common ruin of 
the contending classes.... The modern hnnrgeois society 
that has sprouted from the ruin.s of feudal society has not 
done away with class antagonisms. It ha.s hut estahlisiied 
new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of 
struggle in place of the old one.s. Our epoch, the epoch of 
the bourgeoisie, posses.ses, however, thi.s distinctive feature; 
it has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole 
is more and more splitting up info two great ho.stile camps, 
into two great classes directly facing each other: Bourgeoi- 
sie and Proletariat.” Ever since the Great French Hevolu- 
tion, European history ha.s, in a number of countries, tell- 
ingly revealed what actually lies at the botlmn of events •- 
the struggle of cla.s.ses. The Hestoration^'^ period in Franco 
already produced a number of historians (Thierry, Guizot. 
Mignet, and Thier-s) who, in .<innrning up what was taking 
place, were obliged to admit that the class struggle was the 
key to all French liistory. The modern iieriod - that of the 
complete victory of the liourgeoi.'^ie, represi>nt;>tivi> in.slitu- 
tions, extensive (if not universal) .suffrage, a cheap daily 
press, that is widely circulated among the inas.se.s, otc., a 
period of powerful and ever-expanding unions of workocs 
and unions of employers, etc, "-has .shown even more strik- 
ingly (though somotiraes in a very onesided, “pcaeefnl” 
and “constitutional” form) the class struggle ns the main- 
spring of events. The following pas.sago from Marx’.s Commu- 
nist Manifesto will show us what Marx demanded of .social 
science as regards an objective analysis of the position of 
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each class in modern society, with reference to an analysis 
of each class’s conditions of development: “Of all the classes 
that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, the 
proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other 
classes decay and finally disappear in the face of Modern 
Industry; the proletariat is its special and essential product. 
The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the shop- 
keeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these fight against the 
bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence as frac- 
tions of the middle class. They are therefore not revolution- 
ary, but conservative. Nay more, they are reactionary, for 
they try to roll back the wheel of history. If by chance they 
are revolutionary, they are so only in view of their impend- 
ing transfer into the proletariat; they thus defend not their 
present, but their future interests; they desert their own 
standpoint to place themselves at that of the proletariat.” 
In a number of historical works (see Bibliography), Marx 
gave brilliant and profound examples of materialist histor- 
iography, of an analysis of the position of each individual 
class, and sometimes of various groups or strata within a 
class, showing plainly why and how “every class struggle is 
a political struggle”.^® The above-quoted passage is an il- 
lustration of what a complex network of social relations and 
transitional stages from one class to another, from the past 
to the future, was analysed by Marx so as to determine the 
resultant of historical development. 

Marx’s economic doctrine is the most profound, compre- 
hensive and detailed confirmation and application of his 
theory. 

Marx’s Economic Doctrine 

“It is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the eco- 
nomic law of motion of modern society”, i.e., capitalist, 
bourgeois society, says Marx in the preface to Capital. An 
investigation into the relations of production in a given, his- 
torically defined society, in their inception, development, and 
decline— such is the content of Marx’s ecpnomic doctrine. In 
capitalist society the production of commodities is predom- 
inant, and Marx’s analysis therefore begins with an analy- 
sis of commodity. 
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Value 

A commodity is, in the first piece, a filing that Miti.'fies a 
human want; in the second place, it is a thiiuj; that c,ni be 
exchanged for another thing. The utility of a thing makes 
it a use-value. Exchange-value (or simply, value) is fust of 
all the ratio, the proportion, in which a ci'rtain imiuhir <tf 
use-values of one kind can be exchanged for a certain num- 
ber of use-values of another kind. Daily experienc(> shows 
us that millions upon millions of .such exchariges an- con 
stantly equating with one another every kind of use value, 
even the most diverse and incomparable. Kow, what is there 
in common hetw'een these various things, thing.s constantly 
equated with ono another in a definite .system of social rela- 
tions? Their common feature i.s that tliey are pmlurts e/ 
labour. In exchanging products, people equate the tno.st 
diverse kinds of labour. The production of commodilie.s i.s a 
system of social relations in which individiial producers 
create diverse products (the social division of labour), and 
in which all these products are equated to one another in 
the process of exchange. Con.scquently, what i.s common to 
all commodities is not the concrete labour of a definite 
branch of production, not labour of ono particular kind, but 
abstract human labour — human labour in gcimral. All the 
labour power of a given society, as repre.sented in the .sum 
total of the values of all commodities, is one and the .same 
human labour power. Thousands upon thou.sand.s of millions 
of acts of exchange prove this. Consequently, each particu- 
lar commodity represents only a certain share of Urn socially 
necessary labour time. The magnitude of value is deter- 
mined by the amount of .socially neco.s.sary labour, or by 
the labour time that is socially nece.ssary for the production 
of a given commodity, of a given use-value. “Whouever, by 
an exchange, wo equate as valuo.s our different products, 
by that very act, we also equate, as human labour, the dif- 
ferent kinds of labour expended upon them. We are not 
aware of this, nevertheless wo do it.”'^ As ono of tlie ear- 
lier economists said, value i.s a relation between two per- 
sons; only he should have added: a relation concealed be- 
neath a material wrapping. Wo can understand what value 
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is only when we consider it from the standpoint of the sys- 
tem of social relations of production in a particular his- 
torical type of society, moreover, of relations that manifest 
themselves in tho mass phenomenon of exchange, a phenom- 
enon which repeats itself thousands upon thousands of 
times. “As values, all commodities are only definite masses 
of congealed labour time."^® After making a detailed analy- 
sis of the twofold character of the labour incorporated in 
commodities, Marx goes on to analyse the form of value 
and money. Here, Marx’s main task is to study the origin 
of the money form of value, to study the historical process 
of the development of exchange, beginning with individual 
and incidental acts of exchange (tho “elementary or acci- 
dental form of value”, in which a given qtiantity of one 
commodity is exchanged for a given quantity of another), 
passing on to the universal form of value, in which a num- 
ber of different commodities are exchanged for one and the 
same particular commodity, and ending with the money 
form of value, when gold becomes that particular com- 
modity, the universal equivaleat. As the highest product of 
the development of exchange and commodity production, 
money masks, conceals, the social character of all individual 
labour, the social link between individual producers united 
by the market. Marx analyses the various functions of 
money in very great detail; it is important to note here in 
particular (as in the opening chapters of Capital in general) 
that what seems to be an abstract and at times purely 
deductive mode of exposition deals in reality with a gigantic 
collection of factual material on the history of the develop- 
ment of exchange and commodity production. “If we con- 
sider money, its existence implies a definite stage in the 
exchange of commodities. The particular functions of money 
which it performs, either as the mere equivalent of com- 
modities, or as means of circulation, or means of payment, 
as hoard or as universal money, point, according to the 
extent and relative preponderance of the one function or 
the other, to very different stages in the process of social 
production” {Capital, Vol. I). 
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Surplus Value 

At a certain stage in the devolnpinent of cnnimuiiity 
production money l)ecomes {rnnsformed into capital. The 
formula of commodity circulation was (1 M <1 (coiiimndi 
ty— money --commodity), i.e., the i^ale of one commodity 
for the purpose of buying anolhiT. 'I'iie general formula of 
capital, on the contrary, is M (I M, i.e., ]mrcha'«e for flm 
purpose of selling (at a profit). The increase o^e^ the original 
value of the money that is put info circulation is called 
by Mar.x snr[)lus value. The fact of this “growtli” of money 
in capitalist circulation is common knowledge. Indeed, 
it is this “growth” which transforms money into nipitiil, 
as a special and hi.storicaily dideriniued social ridalion 
of production. Surplus valiu' cannot arise out of commodity 
circulation, for the latter knows only the e\change of eiiui\ 
alents; neither can it arise out of price increa.ses, for the 
mutual losses and gains of huyens and sellers woiilii eijiial 
ise one another, whereas what we have here is not an 
individual phenomenon hut a mass, average mid social 
phenomenon. To obtain surplus value, the owner of money 
“must ... find ... in the market a commodity, whose u.se 
value pos.se.sse.s the peculiar [iroperfy of being a .source 
of valuc”^®— a commodify wdioso proce.ss of consumption 
is at the same time a proce-ss of the creation of value. Such 
a commodity exists— human labour power. Its coiiMimptimi 
is labour, and labour creates value. The owner of mom'V 
buys labour power at its value, which, like the value of 
every other commodity, is determined by the .socially 
necessary labour time requisite for its production (i.e., the 
cost of maintaining the worker and his family). Having 
bought labour power, the owner of money Is entitled to 
U.SG it, that is, to .set it to work for a whole day- twelve 
hours, let us say. Yet, in the course of six hours (“nec 
essary” labour time) the worker creates product sufficient 
to cover the cost of his own maintenance; in the four.se of 
the next six hours (“surplu.s” labour time), he creates “sur- 
plus” product, or .surplus value, for which the capitali.st doe.s 
not pay. Therefore, from the standpoint of the proee.ss of 
production, two parts must bo di.stinguishod in capital: con- 
stant capital, which is expended on mean-s of production 
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(macMnery, tools, raw materials, etc.), whose value, without 
any change, is transferred (immediately or part by part) to 
the finished product; secondly, variable capital, which is 
expended on labour power. The value of this latter capital is 
not invariable, but grows in the labour process, creating 
surplus value. Therefore, to express the degree of capital’s 
exploitation of labour power, surplus value rau.st bo com- 
pared, not with the entire capital but only with the variable 
capital. Thus, in the example just given, the rate of surplus 
value, as Marx calls this ratio, will be 6:6, i.e., 100 per cent. 

There were two historical prerequisites for capital to 
arise: first, the accumulation of certain sums of money in 
the hands of individuals under conditions of a relatively 
high level of development of commodity production in gen- 
eral; secondly, the existence of a worker who is “free” in a 
double sense: free of all constraint or restriction on the sale 
of his labour power, and freed from the land and all means 
of production in general, a free and unattached labourer, 
a “proletarian”, who cannot subsist except by selling his 
labour power. 

There are two main ways of increasing surplus value: 
lengthening the working day (“absolute surplus value”), 
and reducing the necessary working day (“relative surplus 
value”). In analysing the former, Marx gives a most impres- 
sive picture of the struggle of the working class for a shorter 
working day and of interference by the state authority to 
lengthen the working day (from the fourteenth century to 
the seventeenth) and to reduce it (factory legislation in the 
nineteenth century). Since the appearance of Capital, the 
history of the working-class movement in all civilised coun- 
tries of the world has provided a wealth of new facts am- 
plifying this picture. 

Analysing the production of relative surplus value, Marx 
investigates the three fundamental historical stages in capi- 
talism’s increase of the productivity of labour: (1) simple 
co-operation; (2) the division of labour, and manufacture; 
(3) machinery and large-scale industry. How profoundly 
Marx has here revealed the basic and typical features of 
capitalist development is shown incidentally by the fact that 
investigations into the handicraft industries of Russia fur- 
nish abundant material illustrating the first two of the men- 
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tioned stages. The revolutionising effect of large scale 
machine industry, as described by Mar.x in 18(17, has re- 
vealed itself in a number of “new” countries (Russia, Japan, 
etc.) in the course of the half-century that has since ('lapsed. 

To continue. New and important in the highest degree is 
Marx’s analysis of the accuniuhttion of capital, i.(>., the 
transformation of a part of surplus value into capital, and 
its use, not for satisfying the p(>r.sonal mmds or whuns of 
the capitalist, but for lU'w production. Marx n'vealed the 
error made by all earlier classical poIitir.il econonn.sts (be 
ginning with Adam Smith), who a.ssuuied (hat the entire 
surplus value which is transformed into capital goes to 
form variable capital. In actual fact, it i.s di% ided into means 
of production and variable capital. Of treuietidous intpor 
tance to the proce.ss of di‘V(>lo[)iiu‘iit of capilali.Hin and its 
transformation into socialism is the more rapid growth of 
the constant capital share (of the total capital) .is com 
pared with the variable capital .share. 

By speeding up the supplanting of workers by machinery 
and by creating wealth at one e-vtreme and poverty at the 
other, the accumulation of capital also gives ri.se to what i.s 
calleii the “reserve army of labour”, to the “relative .sur- 
plus” of workers, or “capitalist overpopulation”, which as- 
sumes the most diverse forms and enabh's ca|utal to expand 
production extremely rapidly. In conjunction with credit 
facilities and the accumulation of capital in the form of 
means of production, this incidentally is the key to an 
understanding of the crises of overproduction which occur 
periodically in capitalist countries--at first at an average of 
every ten years, and later at more lengthy and le.ss defi- 
nite intervals. From the accumulation of capital under cap- 
italism we should distinguish what is known as primitivi* 
accumulation: the forcible divorcement of the worker from 
the means of production, the driving of the peasants off the 
land, the stc.aling of communal lands, the system of colonies 
and national debts, protective tariffs, and the like. “Prinii 
tive accumulation” creates the “free" proletarian at one ex- 
treme, and the owner of money, the capitalist, at the other. 

The “'historical tendencij of capitalist accumulation'' i.s 
described by Marx in (he following ceinhratad words: “The 
expropriation of the immediate producors i.s accompli, shed 
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■with merciless vandalism, and under the stimulus of pas- 
sions the most infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the 
most meanly odious. Self-earned private property [of the 
peasant and handicraftsman], that is based, so to say, on the 
fusing together of the isolated, independent labouring- 
individual -with the conditions of his labour, is supplanted by 
capitalistic private properly, which rests on exploitation of 
the nominally free labour of others.... That which is now 
to be expropriated is no longer the labourer working for 
himself, but the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This 
expropriation is accomplished by the action of the imma- 
nent laws of capitalistic production itself, by the centralisa- 
tion of capital. One capitalist always kills many. Hand in 
hand with this centralisation, or this expropriation of many 
capitalists by few, develop, on an ever-extending scale, the 
co-operative form of the labour process, the conscious 
technical application of science, the methodical cultivation 
of the soil, the transformation of the instruments of labour 
into instruments of labour only usable in common, the econ- 
omising of all means of production by their use as the 
means of production of combined, socialised labour, the 
entanglement of all peoples in the net of the world market, 
and with this, the international character of the capitalistic 
regime. Along with the constantly diminishing number of 
the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolise all ad- 
vantages of this process of transformation, grows the mass 
of misery, oppression, i^lavery, degradation, exploitation; 
but with this too grows the revolt of the working class, a 
class always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
organised by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter 
upon the mode of production, which has sprung up and 
flourished along with, and under, it. Centralisation of the 
means of production and socialisation of labour at last reach 
a point where they become incompatible with their capital- 
ist integument. Thus integument is burst asunder. The knell 
of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators are 
expropriated” {Capital, Vol. I). 

Also new and important in the highest degree is the 
analysis Marx gives, in Volume Two of Capital, of the re- 
production of aggregate social capital. Here, too, Marx deals, 
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tion of profits is fully explaiiiml by Marx «m tin* basis of 
the law of value, since the sum total ol values of at! conn 
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modities coincides with the sum total of prices. However, 
the equating of (social) value to (individual) prices does 
not take place simply and directly, but in a very complex 
way. It is quite natural that in a society of separate pro- 
ducers of commodities, who are united only by the market, 
a conformity to law can be only an average, social, mass 
manifestation, with individual deviations in cither direction 
mutually compensating one another. 

A rise in the productivity of labour implies a more rapid 
growth of constant capital as compared with variable cap- 
ital. Inasmuch as surplus value is a function of variable 
capital alone, it is obvious that the rate of profit (the ratio 
of surplus value to the whole capital, not to its variable part 
alone) tends to fall. Marx makes a detailed analysis of this 
tendency and of a number of circumstances that conceal or 
counteract it. Without pausing to deal with the extremely 
interesting sections of Volume Three of Capital devoted to 
usurer’s capital, commercial capital and money capital, we 
must pass on to the most important section— the theory of 
ground rent. Since the area of land is limited and, in capi- 
talist countries, the land is all held by individual private 
owners, the price of production of agricultural products is 
determined by the cost of production, not on soil of average 
quality but on the worst soil; not under average conditions 
but imder the worst conditions of delivery of produce to 
the market. The difierence between this price and the price 
of production on better soil (or in better conditions) con- 
stitutes differential rent. Analysing this in detail, and show- 
ing how it arises out of the difference in fertility of differ- 
ent plots of land, and out of the difference in the amount of 
capital invested in land, Marx fully reveals (see also The- 
ories of Surplus-Value, in which the criticism of Rodbertus 
is most noteworthy) the error of Ricardo, who considered 
that difierential rent is derived only when there is a suc- 
cessive transition from better land to worse. On the con- 
trary, there may be inverse transitions, land may pass from 
one category into others (owing to advances in agricultural 
techniques, the growth of towns, and so on), and the notori- 
ous “law of diminishing returns", which charges Nature 
with the defects, limitations and contradictions of capital- 
ism, is profoundly erroneous. Further, the equalisation of 
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profit in all branches of industry and the national {'cononiy 
in general presupposes complete freedom of competition 
and the free flow of capital from one branch to another. 
However, the private ownership of land creates monopoly, 
which hinders that free flow. Because of that monopoly, the 
products of agriculture, where a lower organic compo.vition 
of capital obtains, and consequently an individually higher 
rate of profit, do not enter into the quite free proct'ss of the 
equalisation of the rate of profit. As a monopolist, the 
landowner can keep the price above the average, and this 
monopoly price gives rise to absolute rent. Differential rent 
cannot be done away with under capitalism, hut ah.soluto 
rent can— for instance, by the nationalisation of the land, by 
making it state property. That would uiulermino the monoj)- 
oly of private landowners, and would mean the more coii" 
sistent and full operation of freedom of competition in ag- 
riculture. That is why, as Marx points out, bourgeois radi- 
cals have again and again in the course of history advanced 
this progressive bourgeois demand for nationalisation of the 
land, a demand which, however, frightens most of the bour- 
geoisie, because it would too closely affect another monop- 
oly, one that is particularly important and “sensitive” to- 
day— the monopoly of the means of production in general. 
(A remarkably popular, concise, and clear exposition of his 
theory of the average rate of profit on capital and of abso- 
lute ground rent is given by Marx himself in a letter to 
Engels, dated August 2, 1862. See Brief wechsel, Vol. 3, 
pp. 77-81; also the letter of August 9, 1862, ibid,, pp. 86-87.) 

With reference to the history of ground rent it is also 
important to note Marx’s analysis showing how labour rent 
(the peasant^ creates surplus product by working on the 
lord s land) is transformed into rent paid in produce or in 
kind (the peasant creates surplus product on his own land 
and hands it over to the landlord because of “non-economic 
constraint”), then into money-rent (rent in kind, wliich i.s 
converted into money— the ohrok of old Rmsaia- as a re.sull 
of the development of commodity production), and finally 
into capitalist rent, when the peasant is replaced by the 
agricultural entrepreneur, who cultivate.s the soil with the 
help of hired labour. In connection with thi.s analysis of the 
genesis of capitalistic ground rent”, note should bo taken 
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of a number of profound ideas (of particular importance to 
backward countries like Russia) expressed by Marx regard- 
ing the evolution of capitalism in agriculture. “The trans- 
formation of rent in kind into money-rent is furthermore 
not only inevitably accompanied, but oven anticipated, by 
the formation of a class of propertyless day -labourers, who 
hire themselves out for money. During their genesis, when 
this new class appears but sporadically, the custom necessar- 
ily develops among the more prosperous peasants, subject 
to rent payments, of exploiting agricultural wage-labourers 
for their own account, much as in feudal times, when the 
more well-to-do peasant serfs themselves also held serfs. 
In this way, they gradually acquire the possibility of accu- 
mulating a certain amount of wealth and themselves becom- 
ing transformed into future capitalists. I’he old self-em- 
ployed possessors of land themselves thus give rise to a nurs- 
ery school for capitalist tenants, whose development is 
conditioned hy the general development of capitalist pro- 
duction beyond the hounds of the countryside" {Capital, 
Vol. Ill, p. 332). “The expropriation and eviction of a part 
of the agricultural population not only set free for industrial 
capital, the labourers, their means of subsistence, and ma- 
terial for labour; it also created the homo market” {Capi- 
tal, Vol. I, p. 778). In their turn, the impoverishment and 
ruin of the rural population play a part in the creation, for 
capital, of a reserve army of labour. In every capitalist 
country “part of the agricultural population is therefore 
constantly on the point of passing over into an urban or 
manufacturing [i.e., non-agricultural] proletariat.... This 
source of relative surplus population is thus constantly 
flowing.... The agricultural labourer is therefore reduced 
to the minimum of wages, and always stands with one foot 
already in the swamp of pauperism” {Capital, Vol. I, p. 668). 
The peasant’s private ownership of the land he tills is the 
foundation of small-scale production and the condition for 
its prospering and achieving the classical form. But such 
small-scale production is compatible only with a narrow and 
primitive framework of production and society. Under capi- 
talism the “exploitation of the peasants differs only in form 
from the exploitation of the industrial proletariat. The ex- 
ploiter is the same; capital. The individual capitalists exploit 
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the individual peasants ihrou^di inurl^M^u's and usury; the 
capitalist class exploits the peas<njt (‘his^ (linuu^h the slafe 
taxes” (The Class Striigglrs in Framr), Miiall holdiipi: 

of the peasant is now only the pretc^xt that allows flu* rapi 
talist to draw profits, interest .uul rent from tlu‘ soil, while 
leaving it to the tiller of the soil lum^cdf to st*(‘ 1 m»w he ean 
extract his wages” {The Ei^hfeenlh lirumaur). As a rule 
the peasant cedes to capitalist society, i.m, to ttu* capitali*'! 
class, even a part of tlu^ wages, sinking ‘ho the Ivwl of llie 
Irish tenant farmor---all under th(‘ pn'huu’e ot luniig a pri 
vate proprietor” {The Class »V/^//gg/<^v in Frame). What is 
“one of the reasons why grain firices are lower in imuntrieH 
with predominant small-peasant lainl pia^priet oi^hip than in 
countries with a capitalist mode of production''? (f'u/u/u/, 
Vol. Ill, p. 3^0.) It is that tin* p(‘as<uil liands over graf is toso 
ciety (i.e., the ca])italist class) a part of his surplus product. 
“This lower price [of grain <ui(i other agromltural prtHluce! is 
consequently a result of the productu’s' poviu1\ and hy no 
means of their labour productivity” (CapitaC Vo!. 1 1 K]>.3 hh* 
Under capitalism the small-holding sysltmu which is tlie 
normal form of small-scale produet ion, degmierates, md** 
lapses, and perishes. “Pro])ritdorslup of land parcels, h\ its 
very nature, excludes the (le\tdopimmt of soci4il proilucti\e 
forces of labour, social forms of labour, soei<ii concent iMtion 
of capital, large-scale cattle raising, and the progrt'ssixe 
application of science. Usury and a tiixation sjstem must 
impoverish it everywhere. The exfienditure of cepit^d in the 
price of the land withdraws this capital from cultivation. 
An infinite fragmentation of means of production, am! iso 
lationof the producers themselves.” (Uo-operalive scautdies, 
i.e., associations of small jieasanls, wliile playingan extreme-' 
ly progressive bourgeois role, only weaken this temlency» 
without eliminating it; nor must it he forgotten that tlu»se 
co-operative societies do much for the widl to do peasants, 
and very little— next to nothing— for the mass of poor peas- 
ants; then the associations themselves ht‘coiue exphulers 
of hired labour.) “Monstrous waste of human energy. Pro- 
gressive deterioration of conditions of production and in- 
creased prices of means of producdimi -an inevitable law 
of proprietorship of parcels.” In agriculture, as in imhistry, 
capitalism transforms the process of production only at the 
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price of the “martyrdom of the producer”. “The dispersion 
of the rural labourers over larger areas breaks their power 
of resistance, while concentration increases that of the town 
operatives. In modern agriculture, as in the urban industries, 
the increased productiveness and quantity of the labour set 
in motion are bought at the cost of laying wa.sto and con- 
suming by disease labour power itself. Moreover, all pro- 
gress in capitalistic agriculture is a progress in the art, 
not only of robbing the labourer, but of robbing the soil.... 
Capitalist production, therefore, develops technology, and 
the combining together of various proccs.scs into a social 
whole, only by sapping the original sources of all wealth— 
the soil and the labourer” {Capital, Vol. I, end of Chap- 
ter 13). 


Socialism 

From the foregoing it is evident that Marx deduces the 
inevitability of the transformation of capitalist society into 
socialist society wholly and exclusively from the economic 
law of the development of contemporary society. The social- 
isation of labour, which is advancing ever more rapidly in 
thousands of forms and has manifested itself very striking- 
ly, during the half-century since the death of Marx, in the 
growth of large-scale production, capitalist cartels, syndi- 
cates and trusts, as well as in the gigantic increase in the 
dimensions and power of finance capital, provides the prin- 
cipal material foundation for the inevitable advent of social- 
ism. The intellectual and moral motive force and the physi- 
cal executor of this transformation is the proletariat, which 
has been trained by capitalism itself. The proletariat’s 
struggle against the bourgeoisie, which finds expression in 
a variety of forms ever richer in content, inevitably be- 
comes a political struggle directed towards the conquest of 
political power by the proletariat (“the dictatorship of the 
proletariat”). The socialisation of production cannot but 
lead to the means of production becoming the property of 
society, to the “expropriation of the expropriators”. A tre- 
mendous rise in labour productivity, a shorter working day, 
and the replacement of the remnants, the ruins, of small- 
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scale, primitive and disunited production by collective and 
improved labour— such are the direct consequences of this 
transformation. Capitalism breaks for all time the ties be- 
tween agriculture and industry, but at the same time, 
through its highest development, it prepares new elements 
of those ties, a union between industry and agriculturi' haM>d 
on the conscious application of science and the ('{tnemitra 
tion of collective labour, and on a redistribution of the 
human population (thus putting an end both to rural hack 
wardness, isolation and barbarism, and to the unnatural 
concentration of vast masses of people in big cities). A new 
form of family, new conditions in the status of women and 
in the upbringing of the younger generation are prepared 
by the highest forms of present-day capitalism: the labour 
of women and children and the break-up of the patriarchal 
family by capitalism inevitably assume the most terrible, 
disastrous, and repulsive forms in modern society. Never- 
theless, “modern industry, by assigning as it does, an im- 
portant part in the socially organised process of produc- 
tion, outside the domestic sphere, to women, to yming per- 
sons, and to children of both sexes, creates a n(‘w economic 
foundation for a higher form of the family and of the rela- 
tions between the sexes. It is, of cour.se, ju.st as absurd to 
hold the Teutonic-Christian form of the family to be ab.so- 
lute and final as it would be to apjdy that character to the 
ancient Roman, the ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms 
which, moreover, taken together form a scries in historic de- 
velopment. Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the col- 
lective working group being composed of individuals of 
both sexes and all ages, must ncccs.sarily, under suitable 
conditions, become a source of humane development; 
although in its spontaneously developed, brutal, capitalistic 
form, where the labourer exists for the j)roce.ss of produc- 
tion, and not the process of production for the lalumrer, that 
fact is a pestiferous source of corruption and slavery" {Cap- 
ital, Vol. I, end of Chapter 13). The factory system con- 
tains “the germ of the education of the future, an education 
that will, in the ca.se of every child over a given age, com- 
bine productive labour with instruction and gymnastics, not 
only as one of the methods of adding to the efliciimcy of 
social production, but as the only method of producing fully 
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developed human hein^s” (ibid.)- iMarx’.s socialism places 
the problems of iialionality and of the state on the same 
historical fooling, not only in the sense of explaining the 
past but also in the sense of a bold forecast of the future 
and of bold practical action for its achievement. Nations 
are an inevitable product, an inevitable form, in the bour- 
geois epoch of .social development. The working cla.ss could 
not grow .strong, become mature ami take .sha[»e without 
“con.sliluting itself within the nation”, without being “na- 
tional” {“though not in th<* bourgeois .sen.se of the word”). 
The development of capitalism, liowever, brmiks down na- 
tional barriers more and more, does away with national 
seclu.sion, and substitutes cla.ss antagonisms for national 
antagonisms. It is, therefore, perfectly true of th(‘ developed 
capitalist countries that “the workingmen have no country” 
and that “united action” by the workers, of the civilised 
countries at least, “is one of the first conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat” {Communist Manifesto^^). 
The state, which is organised coercion, inevitably came into 
being at a definite stage in the development of society, when 
the latter had split into irreconcilable cla.sses, and could not 
exist without an “authority” ostensibly standing above so- 
ciety, and to a certain degree separate from society. Arising 
out of class contradictions, the state becomes “...the state 
of the most powerful, economically dominant class, which, 
through the medium of the slate, becomes also the politi- 
cally dominant class, and thus acquires new means of hold- 
ing down and exploiting the oppressed class. Thus, the state 
of antiquity was above all the state of the slave-owners for 
the purpose of holding down the slaves, as the feudal state 
was the organ of the nobility for holding down the peasant 
serfs and bondsmen, and the modern representative state 
is an instrument of exploitation of wage labour by capital” 
(Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State, a work in which the writer expounds his own views 
and Marx’s).®* Even the democratic republic, the freest and 
most progressive form of the bourgeois state, does not elim- 
inate this fact in any way, but merely modifies its form 
(the links between the government and the stock exchange, 
the corruption— direct and indirect— of officialdom and the 
press, etc.). By leading to the abolition of classes, socialism 
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will thereby lead to the abolition of the state as well. “The 
first act,” Engels writes in Anti-Diihrlng, “by virtue of 
which the state really constitutes itself the representative of 
society as a whole — the taking possession of the iiu'ans of 
production in the name of soriety—is, at the same time, its 
last independent act as a state. Th(* state interference in so- 
cial relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after 
another, and then ceases of itself. The government of [ter- 
sons is replaced by the administration of things and by the 
direction of the processes of production. Tlu' stafi' i.s nut 
‘abolished’, it withers away.” “'I'he .socaety that will organise 
production on the basis of a frei' and ecpial association of 
the producers will |>ut the whole iiiaehinery of stale where 
it will then belong: into the Museum of Antiquities, by the 
side of the spinning whe<-l and the bronze a\e” (Engels, 77/e 
Origin of the Family, Private /^mperti/ and the .SVuh*).'"'* 
Finally, as regards the attiliuh' of Mar.v’.s socialism to- 
wards the small peasantry, which will continue to exist in 
the period of the expropriation of the c'x propria tor.', we 
must refer to a declaraticm made by Engels, which expres.ses 
Marx’s views: “...when we are in po.s.se.ssi(m of state power 
we shall not oven think of forcibly expropriating the small 
peasants (regardle.ss of whether with or without compensa- 
tion), as we shall have to do in the case of the big landown- 
ers. Our task relative to the small peasant consists, in the 
first place, in effecting a transition of his privat(‘ enterpri.so 
and private possession to co-opera tivo ones, not forcibly but 
by dint of example and the proffer of .social assistance for 
this purpose. And then of course we shall have ample means 
of showing to tho small peasant ]>rospecf ive advantages that 
must be obvious to him even today”** (Engels, The Peasant 
Question in France and Germany, p. 17, published by Ale- 
xeyeva; there are error-s in tho Hu.ssian translation. Original 
in Die Neue ZeiP^), 

Tactics of the Class Struggle 
of the Proletariat 

After examining, as early as oni> of tho main 

shortcomings in the earlier materialism, namely, its inability 
to understand the conditions or a[)precialo tho importance 
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of practical revolutionary activity, Marx, along with his the- 
oretical work, devoted unremitting attention, throughout his 
lifetime, to the tactical problems of the proletariat’s class 
struggle. An immense amount of material bearing on this 
is contained in all the works of Marx, particularly in the 
four volumes of his correspondence with Engels, published 
in 1913. This material is still far from having been brought 
together, collected, examined and studied. We shall there- 
fore have to confine ourselves here to the most gcsjieral and 
brief remarks, emphasising that Marx justly considered that, 
without this aspect, materialism is incomplete, one-sided, 
and lifeless. The fundamental task of proletarian tactics 
was defined by Marx in strict conformity with all the postu- 
lates of his materialist-dialectical Weltanschauung. Only an 
objective consideration of the sum total of the relations 
between absolutely all the classes in a given society, and 
consequently a consideration of the objective stage of de- 
velopment reached by that society and of the relations 
between it and other societies, can serve as a basis for the 
correct tactics of an advanced class. At the same time, all 
classes and all countries are regarded, not statically, but 
dynamically, i.e., not in a state of immobility, but in motion 
(whose laws are determined by the economic conditions of 
existence of each class). Motion, in its turn, is regarded from 
the standpoint, not only of the past, but also of the future, 
and that not in the vulgar sense it is understood in by the 
“evolutionists”, who see only slow changes, but dialectical- 
ly: “...in developments of such magnitude twenty years 
are no more than a day,” Marx wrote to Engels, “though 
later on there may come days in which twenty years are 
embodied” (Briefwechsel, Vol. 3, p. 127). At each stage of 
development, at each moment, proletarian tactics must take 
account of this objectively inevitable dialectics of human 
history, on the one hand, utilising the periods of political 
stagnation or of sluggish, so-called “peaceful” development 
in order to develop the class-consciousness, strength and 
inilitancy of the advanced class, and, on the other hand, 
directing all the work of this utilisation towards the “ulti- 
mate aim” of that class’s advance, towards creating in it 
the ability to find practical solutions for great tasks in the 
great days, in which “twenty years are embodied”. Two 
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of Marx’s arguments are of special importance in this con- 
nection: one of these is contained in The Poverty of Philos- 
ophy and concerns the economic struggle and economic 
organisations of the proletariat; the other is contained in the 
Communist Manifesto and concerns the political tasks of 
the proletariat. The former run.s as follows: “Large-.scalo 
industry concentrates in one place a crowd of people un- 
known to one another. Competition divide.s their interest.s. 
But the maintenance of wages, this common interest which 
they have against their boss, unites them in a common 
thought of re.sistanco — combination.... Combinations, at 
first isolated, constitute themselves into groups... and in 
face of always united capital, the maintenance of the as.so- 
ciation becomes more necessary to them (i.e., the workers! 
than that of wages.... In this struggle— a veritable civil 
war— all the elements necessary for a coming battle unite 
and develop. Once it has reached this point, association 
takes on a political character.” Here wo have the programme 
and tactics of the economic struggle and of the trade 
union movement for several decades to come, for all the 
lengthy period in which the proletariat will prepare its 
forces for the “coming battle”. All this should be compared 
with numerous references by Marx and Engels to the exam- 
ple of the Briti.sh labour movement, .showing how industrial 
“prosperity” leads to attempts “to buy the proletariat" 
{Briefwechsel, Vol. 1, p. 136), to divert them from the strug- 
gle; how this prosperity in general “demoralises the work- 
ers” (Vol. 2, p. 218); how the British proletariat becomes 
“bourgeoisified” — “this most bourgeois of all nations is 
apparently aiming ultimately at the possession of a bour- 
geois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat alongside the 
bourgeoisie” (Vol. 2, p, 290); how its “revolutionary ener- 
gy” oozes away (Vol. 3, p. 124); how it will be nece.ssary to 
wait a more or loss lengthy space of time before “the British 
workers will free theraselves froBi thoir appan^nt. l>o\irg(M>is 
infection” (Vol. 3, p. 127); how the British labour move- 
ment lacks the rneltle of the Chartists” (1866; Vol. 3, 
p. 305); how the British workers’ leaders are becoming a type 
midway between “a radical bourgeois and a worker" (in 
reference to Ilolyoak, Vol. 4, p. 209); how, owing to Britain's 
monopoly, and as long as that monopoly lasts, “the British 
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workingman will not budge” (Vol. 4, p. 433). The tactics of 
the economic struggle, in connection with the general 
course (and outcome) of the working-class movement, are 
considered here from a remarkably broad, comprehensive, 
dialectical, and genuinely revolutionary standpoint. 

The Communist Manifesto advaiiced a fundamental 
Marxist principle on the tactics of the political struggle: 
“The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate 
aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests of the 
working class; but in the movement of the present, they 
also represent and take care of the future of that move- 
ment.”*® That was why, in 1848, Marx supported the party 
of the “agrarian revolution” in Poland, “that party which 
brought about the Cracow insurrection in 1840”.*’^ In Ger- 
many, Marx, in 1848 and 1840, supiiorted the extreme rev- 
olutionary democrats, and subsequently never retracted 
what he had then said about tactics. He regarded the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie as an element which was “inclined from 
the very beginning to betray the people” (only an alliance 
with the peasantry could have enabled the bourgeoisie to 
completely achieve its aims) “and compromise with the 
crowned representatives of the old society”. Here is Marx’s 
summing-up of the German bourgeoisie’s class position in 
the period of the bourgeois-democratic revolution— an anal- 
ysis which, incidentally, is a sample of a materialism that 
examines society in motion, and, moreover, not only from 
the aspect of a motion that is backward: “Without faith in 
itself, without faith in the people, grumbling at those above, 
trembling before those below... intimidated by the world 
storm... no energy in any respect, plagiarism in every 
respect... without initiative ... an execrable old man who 
saw himself doomed to guide and deflect the first youthful 
impulses of a robust people in his own senile interests....” 
{Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 1848; see Literarischer Nachlass, 
Vol. 3, p. 212.)*® About twenty years later, Marx declared, 
in a letter to Engels {Brief wechsel, Vol. 3, p. 224), that the 
Revolution of 1848 had failed because the bourgeoisie had 
preferred peace with slavery to the mere prospect of a fight 
for freedom. When the revolutionary period of 1848-49 
ended, Marx opposed any attempt to play at revolution (his 
struggle against Schapper and Willich), and insisted on the 
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ability to work in the new phase, whieh hi a qiia^i “pean,^ 
ful” way was preparing new revoinfions. The spirit in %Uufh 
Marx wanted this work to be eondueted is In lie seen in his 
appraisal of the situation in (Jerrnany in IHhIh fly* darke^f 
period of reaction: '"'Fhe whole flung in Uennaii> will 
depend on the possibility of hacking the proiefarian re\» 
oluiion by some second edition of thi‘ Ftayant W'ar"' (Hrifi 
wechsel, Vol. 2, p* UM). While the deinocralir (bonrgeiim) 
revolution in r*ermany was nncornfilehul, Marx ffH‘!ysei! 
every attention, in the tactics of the socialyf pfidetanat, 
on developing thc^ dernocratii* energy of the piM^aiitry, He 
held that Lassalle’s attitude was **oi>jecHv<dy ... a belrityal 
of the whole workers’ movement to Prussia** {Vol. p. IMP), 
incidentally because lay‘^alle w%m t(derant of the Junker^ 
and PruSvSiau national isnu *in a predominant I5 agrinitlnra! 
country”, Kngels wrote in iSr>rn in excfmnging views with 
Marx on their forthcoming joint declaration in the fire^^ 
“...it is dastardly to make an e.vclusixe attack on the tmnr 
geoisie in the name of the industrial proletariat but never 
to devote a word to tfie patriarchal texploitafion of the rural 
proletariat under the lasli of the great feudal armforiM 
cy” (Vol. 3, p. 217). From IHtJi to 1K7th when flie penod of 
the consummation of the bourgeois democratii* revolution 
in Germany was coming to an end, a period in which the 
Prussian and Austrian exploiting clas‘^(»s were struggling 
to complete that revolution in one way or amdher from 
above, Marx not only rehukc^d Lassalle, who wms coquetting 
with Bismarck, hut also corrected laebkneclif, who had 
lapsed into “Auslrophilism” and a deience of parlicularism; 
Marx demanded revolutionary tactics which would com 
bat with equal ruthlessness both Bismarck and the \m 
trophiles, tactics which would not be adapted to the **vif 
tor”— the Prussian Junkcr^^ 4uit would immediately renew 
the revolutionary si niggle against him drapife the 
created by the Prussian mililaiw vict<iries 
VoL 3, pp. 134, 13fq 147, 179, 204, 2f0, 2ih, 41H, 437, 410 41). 
In the celebrated Address of the international of 
9, 1870, Marx warned the French j»ndiUari;U ngaiiHt an iin 
timely uprising, but when an uprisiu?r nevertheless took 
place (1871), Marx enihusiastic.ally hailed the revolnfioiuiry 
initiative of the masses, who were **storining heiivefi** 
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(Marx’s letter to Kugelmann).®® From the standpoint of 
Marx’s dialectical materialism, the defeat of revolutionary 
action in that situation, as in many others, was a lesser evil, 
in the general course and outcome of the proletarian strug- 
gle, than the abandonment of a position already occupied, 
than surrender without battle. Such a surrender would have 
demoralised the proletariat and weakened its militancy. 
While fully appreciating the use of legal means of struggle 
during periods of political stagnation and the domination 
of bourgeois legality, Marx, in 1877 and 1878, following the 
passage of the Anti-Socialist Law,®^ sharply condemned 
Most’s “revolutionary phrases”; no less sharply, if not more 
so, did he attack the opportunism that had for a time come 
over the official Social-Democratic Party, which did not at 
once display resoluteness, firmness, revolutionary spirit and 
a readiness to resort to an illegal struggle in response to the 
Anti-Socialist Law {Brief wechsel, Vol. 4, pp. 397, 404, 418 
422, 424; cf. also letters to Sorge). 


July-November 1914 


Vol. 21, pp. 46-79 




Frederick Flngels 

What a torch of roason roasc(i to burn, 

What a heart has ceased to boat!*** 

On August 5 (iu‘w stylu)i Frederick Fngels died in 

London. After his friend Karl Mar.K (who died in 1B8d), 
Engels was tho finest scholar atul teacher of tho nuxlern 
proletariat in the whole civilised world. From tho time that 
fate brought Karl Marx and Frederick Engels together, the 
two friends devoted thoir life’s w'ork to a common cause. 
And so to understand what Frederick Engels has done for 
the proletariat, ono must have a clear idea of the significance 
of Marx’s teaching and work for the development of the 
contemporary working-class movement. Marx and Engels 
were the first to show that the working cla.ss and its de- 
mands are a necessary outcome of the present economic 
system, which together with the bourgeoisie inevitably 
creates and organises the proletariat. They showed that it is 
not the well-meaning efforts of noble-minded individuals, but 
the class struggle of tho organised proletariat that will deliv- 
er humanity from tho evils which now oppre.ss it. In thoir 
scientific works, Marx and Engels were the first to oxplain 
that socialism is not the invention of droamer-s, but tho 
final aim and ncce.ssary result of the devtdoiuiieiit of the 
productive forces in modern society. All recorded history 
hitherto has been a history of class .struggle, of tho succe.H- 
sion of the rule and victory of certain social cIa.sse.H over 
others. And this will continue until the foundations of class 
struggle and of class domination— private property and 
anarchic social production— disappear. The interests of the 
proletariat demand the destruction of these foundations, and 


4-262 
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therefore the conscious class struggle of the organised work- 
ers must be directed against them. And every class struggle 
is a political struggle. 

These views of Marx and Engels have now been adopted 
by all proletarians who are fighting for their emancipation. 
But when in the forties the two friends took part in the so- 
cialist literature and the social movements of their time, 
they were absolutely novel. There wore then many people, 
talented and without talent, honest and dishonest, who, 
absorbed in the struggle for political freedom, in the struggle 
against the despotism of kings, police and priests, failed to 
observe the antagonism between the interests of the bour- 
geoisie and those of the proletariat. Those people would not 
entertain the idea of the workers acting as an independent 
social force. On the other hand, there were many dreamers, 
some of them geniuses, who thought that it was only neces- 
sary to convince the rulers and the governing classes of the 
injustice of the contemporary social order, and it would 
then be easy to establish peace and general well-being on 
earth. They dreamt of a socialism without struggle. Lastly, 
nearly all the socialists of that time and the friends of the 
working class generally regarded the proletariat only as an 
ulcer, and observed with horror how it grew with the 
growth of industry. They all, therefore, sought for a means 
to stop the development of industry and of the proletariat, 
to stop the “wheel of history”. Marx and Engels did not 
share the general fear of the development of the proletariat; 
on the contrary, they placed all their hopes on its continued 
growth. The more proletarians there are, the greater is their 
strength as a revolutionary class, and the nearer and more 
possible does socialism become. The services rendered by 
Marx and Engels to the working class may be expressed 
in a few words thus: they taught the working class to know 
itself and be conscious of itself, and they substituted science 
for dreams. 

That is why the name and life of Engels should be known 
to every worker. That is why in this collection of articles, 
the aim of which, as of all our publications, is to awaken 
class-consciousness in the Russian workers, we must give a 
sketch of the life and work of Frederick Engels, one of the 
two great teachers of the modem proletariat. 
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Engels was born in 1820 in Barmen, in the Rhino Province 
of the kingdom of Prussia. His father was a manufactur- 
er. In 1838 Engels, without having compleletl hi.s high- 
school studies, was forced by family circum.stances to enter 
a commercial hou,sc in Bremen as a clerk. Commercial af- 
fairs did not prevent Engels from punsning his .scientific 
and political education. He had come to hate autocracy 
and the tyranny of bureaucrats while .still at high .school. 
The study of philosophy led him further. At that time He 
gel’s teaching dominated German jihilosophy, and Engels 
became his follower. Although Ilogel himself wa.s an admir- 
er of the autocratic Prussian state, in whose .service ho 
was as a professor at Berlin University, Hi'gol’.s tcachinns 
were revolutionary. Hegel’s faith in human reason and it.s 
rights, and the fundamental thesis of Hegelian philosophy 
that the universe Is undergoing a constant process of chmigo 
and development, led some of the disciple.s of the Berlin 
philosopher— those who refused to accept the existing 
situation — to the idea that the struggle against this situat ion, 
the struggle against existing wrong and prevalent evil, is 
also rooted in the universal law of eternal development. If 
all things develop, if institutions of one kind give place to 
others, why should the autocracy of the Prassian king or of 
the Russian tsar, the enrichment of an insignificant minori- 
ty at the expense of the vast majority, or the domination 
of the bourgeoisie over the people, continue forever? He- 
gel’s philosophy spoke of the development of the mind and 
of^ ideas; it was idealistic. From the development of the 
mind it deduced the development of nature, of man, and of 
human, social relations. While retaining Hegel’s idea of the 
eternal process of development,* Marx and Engels rejectwl 
the preconceived idealist view; turning to life, they .saw 
that it is not the development of mind that oxplain.s the 
development of nature but that, on the contrary, the expla- 
nation of mind must be derived from nature, from mat- 
ter.... Unlike Hegel and the other Hegelians, Marx and 


• Marx and Engels frequently pointed out that in their intellectual 
’"®re much indebted to the great German philoso- 
phera, particularly to Hegel. Without German philosophy,” Engels 

says, scientific socialism would never have come into being*'*®* 
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Engels were materialists. Ri-gar'llug the world and humanity 
materialistically, they peiriMved that just as material 
causes underlie all natural phenomena, so the development 
of human society is conditioned hy the development of 
material forces, the productive forces. On the development 
of the productive forces depend the relulicms into which 
men enter with one another in tlu' pnaiuclion (»f the things 
required for the satisfaction of human needs. And in these 
relations lies the explanation of all the plumomena of social 
life, human aspirations, ideas and laws. 'I'he development 
of the productive forces creates soci.d ndatiims l)ased upon 
private property, but now we see that this saim* develop- 
ment of the productive forces dc'prive.s th(' majority of their 
property and concentrates it in the hands of an insignificant 
minority. It abolishes property, the basis of tln> modern so- 
cial order, it itself strives towards tin* very aim which the 
socialists have set Ihcrasolvcs. All the socialists have to do 
is to realise which social force, owing to its position in 
modern society, is interested in bringing socialism about, 
and to impart to this force the consciousne.ss of its interests 
and of its historical task. This force is the proletariat. 
Engels got to know the proletariat in England, in the centre 
of English industry, Manchester, where lu' settled in 1842, 
entering the service of a commercial firm of which his 
father was a shareholder. Here Engels not only sat in the 
factory office but wandered about the slums in which the 
workers were cooped up, and saw their poverty and misery 
with his own eyes. But he did not coniine himself to person- 
al observations. He read all that had been revealed before 
him about the condition of the British working class and 
carefully studied all the official document.s he could lay his 
hands on. The fruit of those studies and ohservatioms was 
the book which appeared in 1845: Tfie Condition of the 
Working Class in England. We have already mentioned 
what was the chief service rendered by Engehs in writing 
The Condition of the Working Class in England. Even be- 
fore Engels, many people had described the sufferings of 
the proletariat and had pointed to the nece-ssity of helping 
it. Engels was the first to say that the proletariat i.s not 
only & suHering class; that it is, in fact, the disgraceful eco- 
nomic condition of the proletariat that drives it irresistibly 
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forward and compels it to fight for its uliimato omanripa' 
tion. And the fighting proletariat iri// help iiself. 'riu' polit- 
ical movement of the working class will inevitably lead the 
workers to realise that their only salvation lies in socialism. 
On the other hand, socialism will heeotne a force only when 
it becomes the aim of the polifiail struggle of the working 
class. Such are the main ideas of Ungels’s hook on the con- 
dition of the working c.la.ss in England, idmis which have 
now been adopted by all thinking and fighting proletariat^-, 
but which at that time were entirely new. 'I'he.se ideas were 
set out in a book written in absorbing style and filled with 
most authentic and shocking pictures of the misery of the 
English proletariat. The hook was a ti'rrihle indict'ment of 
capitalism and the bourgeoisie and created a profound im- 
pression. Engels's book began to he quoted everywhere as 
presenting the best picture of the condition of tlie, modern 
proletariat. And, in fact, neither before 184,') nor after luus 
there appeared so striking and truthful a picture of the 
misery of the working cla.ss. 

It was not until he came to England that Engels became 
a socialist. In Manchester he e.stahiished contacts with peo- 
ple active in the English labour movement at the time and 
began to write for English .socialist publications. In 1844, 
while on his way back to Germany, he became acquainted 
in Paris with Marx, with whom he had already started to 
correspond. In Paris, under the influence of the French so- 
cialists and French life, Marx had aLso become a socialist. 
Here the friends jointly wrote a book entitled The Holy 
Family, or Critique of Critical Criticism. This book, which 
appeared a year before The Condition of the Working Class 
in England, and the greater part of which was written by 
Marx, contains the foundations of revolutionary mnteriali.st 
socialism, the main ideas of which we have expounded 
above. “The holy family” is a facetious nickname for the 
Bauer brothers, the philo.sophers, and their followers. Thc.se 
gentlemen preached a criticism which stood above all reali- 
ty, above partias and politics, which rejected all practical 
activity, and which only “critically” contemplated the sur- 
rounding world and the ovont-s going on within it. Thase 
gentlemen, the Bauers, looked down on the proletariat a.s an 
uncritical mass. Marx and Engels vigorously oppo.sed this 
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absurd and harmful tendency. In the name of a real, human 
person— the worker, trampled down by the ruling classes 
and the state— they demanded, not contemplation, but a 
struggle for a better order of society. They, of course, re- 
garded the proletariat as the force that is capable of waging 
this struggle and that is interested in it. Kvcn before the 
appearance of The Holy Family, Kngols had published in 
Marx’s and Ruge’s Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrhiicher his 
“Critical Essays on Political Economy”,®^ in which ho exam- 
ined the principal phenomena of the contemporary eco- 
nomic order from a socialist standpoint, regarding them 
as necessary consequences of the rule of private property. 
Contact with Engels was undoubtedly a factor in Marx’s 
decision to study political economy, the science in which 
his works have produced a veritable revolution. 

From 1845 to 1847 Engels lived in Brussels and Paris, 
combining scientific work with practical activities among 
the German workers in Brussels and Paris. Here Marx and 
Engels established contact with the secret German Com- 
munist League, which commissioned them to expound the 
main principles of the socialism they had worked out. Thus 
arose the famous Manifesto of the Communist Party of 
Marx and Engels, published in 1848. This little booklet is 
worth whole volumes: to this day its spirit inspires and 
guides the entire organised and fighting proletariat of the 
civilised world. 

The revolution of 1848, which broke out first in France 
and then spread to other West-European countries, brought 
Marx and Engels back to their native country. Here, in 
Rhenish Prussia, they took charge of the democratic Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung published in Cologne. The two friends 
were the heart and soul of all revolutionary-democratic aspi- 
rations in Rhenish Prussia. They fought to the last ditch 
in defence of freedom and of the interests of the people 
against the forces of reaction. The latter, as we know, 
gained the upper hand. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung was 
suppressed. Marx, who during his exile had lost his Prussian 
citizenship, was deported; Engels took part in the armed 
popular uprising, fought for liberty in three battles, 
and after the defeat of the rebels fled, via Switzerland, to 
London. 
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Marx also settled in London. Engels soon became a clerk 
again, and then a shareholder, in the Manche.ster commer- 
cial firm in which ho had worked in (he fortie.s. rnti! 1.S70 
he lived in Manchester, while Marx lived in Londevn, lint 
this did not prevent their maintaining a rnewt lively utter 
change of ideas: they corresponded ahno.''t daily. In this 
correspondence the two friends exchanged view.s and discov- 
eries and continued to collaborate in working out .scientific 
socialism. In 1870 Engels moved to London, and their joint 
intellectual life, of the most strenuous iiiiture, continued 
until 1883, when Marx died. Its fruit was, on Marx’s side. 
Capital, the greatest work on political econtin>y of our age, 
and on Engels’s side, a number of works both Inrgi' and 
small. Marx worked on the analysis of the complex plnmoni- 
ena of capitalist economy. Engels, in simply written works, 
often of a polemical character, dealt with more general 
scientific problems and with diver.se phenonifutn of the 
past and pre.sent in the spirit of the materialist comu'p- 
tion of history and Marx’s economic, theory. Of Kngcls’.s 
works we shall mention: the polemical work against iliih- 
ring (analysing highly important problems in the domain of 
philosophy, natural science and the .social .sciences),* The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property ami the State^'’ 
(translated into Ru.ssian, puhli.shcd in St. Petersburg, 3rd 
ed., 1895), Ludwig Feuerbach^^ (Hirnian translation and 
notes by G. Plekhanov, Geneva, 1892), an article on the 
foreign policy of the Ru.s.sian Government (tramslated into 
Russian in the Geneva Sotsial-Demokrat Nos. 1 and 2), 
splendid articles on the housing question,*® and finally, two 
small but very valuable article.s on Rus.sia’.s economic devel- 
opment {Frederick Engels on Jtimia, tramslated into Rus- 
sian by Za.sulich, Geneva, 1894).*' Marx died before he could 
put the final touche.s to hi.s vast work on capital. The draft, 
however, was already finished, ami after the death of his 
friend, Engels undertook the onerous task of preparing and 
publishing the second and the third volume.H of ('apiiuL He 


* This is a wonderfully rich and instnirtivo hook.*® Unfortunately , 
only a small portion of it, coutaining « historical oullitw of the tie 
volopment of socialism, has been translated into Itusslan ( The Pemtap * 

ment of Scientific Soelaltim, 2nd od., Geneva, 185t2).** 
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published Volume II in 1885 and Volume III in 1894 (his 
death prevented the pre]>aration of Volume IV).'*’^ These two 
volumes entailed a vast amount of labour. Adler, the Aus- 
trian Social-Democrat, has rightly remarked that by pub- 
lishing volumes II and III of Capital HngeLs erected a 
majestic monument to the genius who had heeti his friend, 
a monument on which, without intending it, he indelibly 
carved his own name, indeed these two volume.s of Capital 
are the work of two men: Marx and Engeds. Old legends 
contain various moving instances of friendship. The Euro- 
pean proletariat may say that its science was created by 
two scholars and lighters, whoso relation.ship to each other 
surpasses the most moving storio.H of the ancients about 
human friendship. Engels alway.s— -and, on the whole, quite 
justly— placed himself after Marx. “In Marx’s lifetime,” 
he wrote to an old friend, “I played second iiddle,.”'** llis 
love for the living Marx, and his reverence for the memory 
of the dead Marx were boundless. This stern tighter and 
austere thinker possessed a deeply loving soul. 

After the movement of 1848-49, Marx and Engels in exile 
did not confine themselves to scientific research. In 1864 
Marx founded the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, and led this society for a whole decade. Engels also 
took an active part in its affairs. The work of the Interna- 
tional Association, which, in accordance with Marx’s idea, 
united proletarians of all countries, was of tremendous 
significance in the development of the working-class move- 
ment. But even with the closing down of the International 
Association in the seventies, the unifying role of Marx and 
Engels did not cease. On the contrary, it may be said that 
their importance as the spiritual leaders of the working- 
class movement grew continuously, because the movement 
itself grew uninterruptedly. After the death of Marx, Engels 
continued alone as the counsellor and leader of the Euro- 
pean socialists, llis advice and directions W'ere .sought for 
equally by the German socialists, whoso strength, despite 
government persecution, grow rapidly and .steadily, and by 
representatives of backward countries, such as the Span- 
iards, Rumanians and Russians, who were obliged to ponder 
and weigh their first steps. They all drew on the rich 
store of knowledge and experience of Engels in his old age. 
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Marx and Kngids, who both Kiu’W Hus^i.ui aiui ri'.u! Hu-' 
sian books, took a livoly iiitoiH's! in the oonntry. followed 
the Russian revolutionary nioveincnt with .sj, iiijiatliy .ntd 
maintained contact witii Hii.ssian revolutionaries. Fbej both 
became .socialists after lieiiig dmuHTtits, and the doinouatic 
feeling of hatred for political de.-pot isiu was e\i’eednii'l> 
strong in them. 'J'his direct political leelnig, eonibinef! wifli 
a profound theoretical understanding of the coniiectiun lie 
fwecn political des[iotisni and economic oppiessnm, and 
also their rich (‘xjH'rience ol life, made M.irx and laigi 1 
uncommonly responsixe /ie/;/nv///y. That wh\ theheion 
struggle of the handful of Hiissiaii rexidiitionai les again t 
the mighty tsarist governnient evoked a most sjnijuitheln 
echo in the hearts of these tried re\ olut lomtnes (hi tin 
other hand, the teiidmicy, for the s.ike of illusor.v econoino 
advanlage.s, to turn away from the most unmeiiiate md 
important ta.sk of fln> Hiissian .socmlist.s, namely, the win 
ning of political freedom, nalurall.x appeared suspicion' to 
them and W'a.s even regarded by (hem as a direct betiaxal 
of the great cau.se of the .social rexidiition. “ 1 he eimm. 
tion of the workers must lie the act of the working i las 
itself”^*— Marx and Kngids constantlv taught Hut in oidei 
to fight for its economic emancipation, the proletarmt mii't 
win itself certain political rights. Moreover, Marx, and hngel 
clearly saw' that a piditical revolution in Hussm would la 
of tremendou.s significance to the West lairopean working 
class movement a.s well. Autocratic Hu.ssia li.ui .ilwajshitn 
a bulwark of European reaction in general. 'Ilie extraordi 
narily favourable inteniational position enjo.ved bv Uussm 
as a result of the war of lS7(t, which for a long tiiiie sowed 
discord between (lermany and France, of Course onl.v ni 
hanced the importance of auloeratic Hnssm ,is » reaction 
ary force. Only a free Russia, a Uussm tlmt had no net d 
either to oppre.ss the Holes, Finns, (ii-rmans, \rmemans m 
any other small nations, or coii.stantly to set Flame .md 
Germany at log<p'rheai!.s, would enable modern Europe, nd 
of the bunleti oi war, to lirmithe freely, would weaken .ill the 
reactionary elements in Europe and' strengthen, the hmo 
pean working clas.s. 'rinit was why Ivngels ardently desired 
the e.stablishment of political freedom in Russia for the 
sake of the progre.<s of the working class movement lu the 
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West as well. In him the Russian revolutionaries have lost 
their best friend. 

Let us alway.s honour the memory of Frederick Kngels, 
a great fighter and teacher of the proletariat! 


Autumn 1895 


Vol. 2, pp. 15-27 



The Marx-Engels Correspondence 

The long-promised edition of the correspondence of the 
famous founders of scientific socialism has at last been 
published. Engels bequeathed the work of publishing it to 
Bebel and Bernstein, and Bobel managed to complete hi.s 
part of the editorial work shortly before his deatli. 

The Marx-Engels correspondence, published a few weeks 
ago by Dietz, Stuttgart, consists of four big volumes. They 
contain in all 1,386 letters by Marx and Engels covering an 
extensive period, from 1844 to 1883. 

The editorial work, i.e., the writing of preface.s to the 
correspondence of various period.s, was done by Eduard 
Bernstein. As might have been expected, this work is un- 
satisfactory both from the technical and the ideological stand- 
point. After his notorious “evolution” to exlrerao opportun- 
ist views, Bernstein should never have undertaken to edit 
letters which are impregnated through and through with 
the revolutionary spirit. Bernstein’s prefaces are in part 
meaningless and in part simply false— as, for instance, 
when, instead of a precise, clear and frank characterisation 
of the opportunist errors of Lassalle and Schweitzer which 
Marx and Engels exposed, one meets with eclectic phrases 
and thrusts, such as that “Marx and Engels were not alway.s 
right in opposing Lassalle” (Vol. Ill, p. xviii), or that in 
their tactics they were “much nearer" to Schweitzer than 
to Liebknecht (Vol. IV, p. x). These attacks have no purpose 
except to serve as a screen and embellishment for oppor- 
tunism. Unfortunately, the eclectic attitude to Marx’s ideo- 
logical struggle against many qf his opponents is becoming 
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incn'iU'^iiis'ly widt'sproad amoiis pn'sont-day (larman So- 
cial-Democrats. 

From the technical standpoint, the index is unsatisfacto- 
ry-only one for all four volumes (Kautsky and StirliiiK are 
omitted, for instance); the notes to individual h'tlers are 
too scanty and are lost in the editor’s prefaces insli'ad of 
being placed in proximity to tin* lettiTS they rider to, as 
they were by Surge, and so forth. 

The price of the publication is utiduly high -abmil 2l) ru- 
bles for the four volumes. There can be no doubt dial the 
complete correspondence could and should have been pub- 
lished in a less luxurious edition at a more reasonable price, 
and that, in addition, a .selection of pa.ssages most impor- 
tant from the standpoint of principle cotild and should 
have been published for wide distribution among workers. 

All these defects of the edition will, of course, hamper a 
study of the correspondence. This is a pity, becau.si' its sci- 
entific and political value is tremendous. Not only do Marx 
and Engels stand out before the reader in clear relief in all 
their greatness, but the extremely rich theondical content 
of Marxism is graphically revealed, because in their letters 
Marx and Engels return again and again to the most diverse 
aspects of their doctrine, emphasising and explaining— 
at times discussing and debating— what is newest (in rela- 
,tion to earlier views), most important and most difficult. 

There unfolds before the reader a strikingly vivid jiicture 
of the history of the working-cla.ss movement all over the 
world— at its most important junctures and in its most es- 
sential points. Even more valuable is the history of the 
politics of the working class. On the most diverse occasions, 
in various countries of the Old World and the Now, and at 
diSerent historical moments, Marx and Engels discuss the 
most important principles of the presentation of the politi- 
cal tasks of the working class. And the period covered by 
the correspondence was a period in which the working class 
separated from bourgeois democracy, a period in which 
an independent working-class movement arose, a period in 
which the fundamental principles of proletarian tactics and 
policy were defined. The more we have occasion in our day 
to observe how the working-class movement in various 
countries suffers from opportunism in consequence of the 
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Stagnation and decay of the bourgeoisie, in consequence of 
the attention of the labour leaders being engrossed in the 
trivialities of the day, and so on — the more valuable becomes 
the wealth of material contained in the correspomh'uce, 
displaying as it does a most profound cotuprehension of the 
basic aims of the proletariat in bringing about change, and 
providing an unusually fl(>xihle definition of the tasks of 
the tactics of the moment from the standpoint of tlu'se rev- 
olutionary aims, without making the slightest concession 
to opportunism or revolutionary phrase niongi'ring. 

If one wore to attempt to define in a single word the 
focus, so to speak, of the whole c.orres[)ou(Ience, tlie central 
point at which the whole body of ideas expressed and 
discussed converges— -that word would be dialrctics. 'I'he 
application of materialist dialectics to the reshaping of all 
political economy from its foundations up, its application 
to history, natural science, philosophy and to the policy and 
tactics of the working class— that was what interested Marx 
and Engels most of all, that was where they contributed 
what was most essential and new, and that was what con- 
stituted the masterly advance they made in the history of 
revolutionary thought. 


We intend in the following account, after giving a gen- 
eral review of the correspondence, to outline the most inter- 
esting remarks and arguments of Marx and Engels, without 
pretending to give an exhaustive account of the contents of 
the letters. 

I. General Review 

The correspondence opens with lettens written in 1844 by 
the 24-year-old Engels to Marx. The .situation in Germany 
at that time is brought out in striking relief. The first letter 
is dated the end of September 1844 and was .sent from 
Barmen, where Engels’s family lived, and where ho was 
born. Engels was not quite 24 years old at the lime. He 
was bored with family life and was anxiou.s to break away. 
His father was a despot, a pious manufacturer, who wa.H out- 
raged at his son’s continual running about to political meet- 
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ings, and at his communist convictions. Engels wrote that 
had it not been for his mother, of whom he was deeply fond, 
he would not have spent at home even the remaining few 
days before he was due to leave. “You would never be- 
lieve," he complained to Marx, “what petty reasons, what 
superstitious fears were put forward by the family against 
my departure.” 

While ho was still in Barmen —where ho was delayed a 
little longer by a love affair— Engels gave way to his father 
and worked for about two weeks in the factory office (his 
father was a manufacturer). “Iluck.stering is too horrible," 
he writes to Marx. “Barmen is too horrible, the way they 
waste their time is too horrible, and above all things it is 
too horrible to remain, not merely a hourgeoi.s, but a manu- 
facturer, a bourgeois who actively opposes the proletariat.” 
He consoled himself, Engels goes on to .say, by working on 
his book on the condition of the working class (this book 
appeared, we know, in 1845 and is one of the best works of 
world socialist literature). “And perhaps one can while 
being a Communist remain in one’s outward status a bour- 
geois and a huckstering beast as long as ono does not write, 
but to carry on a wide communist propaganda and at the 
same time engage in huckstering and industry will not work. 
Enough. At Easter I quit here. Add to this the drowsy life 
of a thoroughly Christian-Prussian family— I cannot stand 
it any longer; I might in the end become a German philistine 
and introduce philistinism into communism." Thus wrote 
the young Engels. After the Revolution of 1848 the exigen- 
cies of life obliged him to return to his father’s office and 
to become a “huckstering beast” for many long years. But 
he was able to stand firm and to create for himself, not 
Christian-Prussian surroundings, but entirely different, 
comradely surroundings, and to become for the rest of his 
life a relentless foe of the “introduction of philistinism into 
communism”. 

Social life in the German provinces in 1844 resembled 
Russian social life at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, before the Revolution of 1905. There was a general 
urge for political life, a general seething indignation in 
opposition to the government; the clergy fulminated against 
the youth for their atheism; children in bourgeois families 
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quarrelled with their parents over their “aristocratic treat- 
ment of servants or workers”. 

The general spirit of opposition found expression in the 
fact that everybody declared himself to be a Oommunist. 
“The Police Commissary in Barmen is a Communist,” Eng- 
els writes to Marx. He was in Cologne, Hiisseldorf, Klber- 
f eld— -wherever he turned he stumbled upon Communists! 
“One ardent Communist, a cartoonist... named Seel, is 
going to Paris in two months. I shall give him your address; 
you will all like him for his enthusiastic temperament and 
Ms love of music, and ho could very well bo useful as a car- 
toonist.” 

“Miracles are happening hero in Rlberfeld. Yesterday 
[this was written on February 22, 184, b], we held our third 
communist meeting in the largest hall and the be.st restau- 
rant of the city. The first meeting was attended by 40 people, 
the second by 130 and the third by at least 200. The whole of 
Elberfeld and Barmen, from the moneyed aristocracy to the 
small shopkeepers, was represented, all except the prole- 
tariat.” 

This is literally what Engels wrote. Everybody in Ger- 
many at that time was a Communist — except the proletar- 
iat. Communism was a form of expression of the, opposition 
sentiments of all, and chiefly of the bourgeoisie. “The most 
stupid, the most lazy and most philistine people, who take 
no interest in anything in the world, are almost becoming 
enthusiastic over communism.” The chief preachers of com- 
munism at that time were people of the type of our Narod- 
niks, “Socialist-Revolutionaries”,*® “Popular Socialists”, and 
so forth, that is to say, well-meaning bourgeois, some to a 
greater, others to a lesser degree, furious with the govern- 
ment. 

And under such conditions, amidst countle.ss pseudo- 
socialist trends and factions, Engels was able to find his 
vf&y to proletarian socialism, without fearing to break off 
relations with a mass of well-intentioned people, who were 
ardent revolutionaries but bad Communists. 

In 1846 Engels was in Paris. Paris was then seething with 
politics and the discussion of various socialist theories. 
Engels eagerly studied socialism, made the acquaintance of 
Cabet, Louis Blanc and other prominent socialists, and 
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ran from editorial office to editorial office and from circle 
to circle. 

Ilis attention was cluefly focussed on the most important 
and most widespread socialist doctrine of the time— Prou- 
dhonism. And even before the puhlication of Proudhon’s 
Philosophy of Poverty (October 184(): Marx’s famous reply, 
The Poverty of Philosophy, appeared in 18d7). Kngels, with 
ruthless sarcasm and remarkable profumlity, criticised 
Proudhon’s basic ideas, which were then beiiiK particularly 
advocated by the German Socialist Griin. His excellent 
knowledge of English (which Marx mastered much later) 
and of English literature enabled Engels at once (letter of 
September 16, 1846) to point to the example of the bank- 
ruptcy of the notorious Proudhonist “labour Pazaars” in 
England. Proudhon di.-jgrsm socialism, Engels exclaims in- 
dignantly— it follows from Proudhon that the workers mu.st 
buy out capital. 

The 26-year-old Engels simply annihilates “true social- 
ism”. We meet this expression in his letter of October 23, 
1846, long before the Communist Manifesto, and Griin is 
mentioned as its chief exponent. An “anti-proletarian, potty- 
bourgeois, philistine” doctrine, “sheer phrase-mongering”, 
all kinds of “humanitarian” aspirations, “superstitious fear 
of ‘crude’ communism” {Loffel-Kommimismus, literally: 
“spoon communism” or “belly communism”), “peaceful 
plans to bestow happiness” upon mankind — the.se are some 
of Engels’s epithets, which apply to all species of pre-Marx- 
ist socialism. 

“The Proudhon plan of association,” writes Engels, “was 
discussed for three evenings. At first I had nearly the whole 
clique with Griin at their head against me.... The chief 
point was to prove the necessity for revolution by force.” 
(October 23, 1846.) In the end he got furious, he writes, and 
drove his opponents so hard that they wore obliged to make 
an open attack on communism. He demanded a vote on 
whether they were Communists or not. This caused great 
indignation among the Grunites, who began to argue that 
they had come together to discuss “the good of mankind” 
and that they must know what communism really was. 
Engels gave them an extremely simple definition so as to 
permit no opportunity for evasions, “I therefore defined,” 
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Engels writes, “the objects of the Communists in this way: 
(1) to achieve the interests of the proletariat in opposition 
to those of the bourgeoisie; (2) to do this through the aboli- 
tion of private property and its replacement by community 
of goods; (3) to recognuse no means of carrying out these 
objects other than a democratic revolution by force.” (Writ- 
ten a year and a half before the 1848 Revolution.) 

The discussion ended with the meeting’s adopting Eng- 
els’s definition by thirteen votes against the votes of two 
Griinites. These meetings wore attended by some twenty 
journeymen carpenters. Thus the foundations of the Social- 
Democratic Workers’ Party of Germany were laid in Paris 
sixty-seven years ago. 

A year later, in his letter of November 23, 1847, Engels 
informed Marx that he had prepared a draft of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, incidentally declaring him.self opposed 
to the catechism form originally proposed. “I begin: What 
is Communism?” writes Engels. “And then straight to the 
proletariat— history of its origin, difference from former 
workmen, development of the contradiction between prole- 
tariat and bourgeoisie, crises, results.... In conclusion the 
Party policy of the Communists.” 

This historical letter of Engels’s on the first draft of a 
work which has travelled all over the world and which to 
this day is true in all its fundamentals and as actual and 
topical as though it were written yesterday, clearly proves 
that Marx and Engels are justly named side by side as the 
founders of modern socialism. 
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Speech at the Unveiling 

of a Memorial to Marx and Engels 

November 7, 1918 

We are unveiling a memorial to Marx and Engels, the 
leaders of the world workers’ revolution. 

Humanity has for ages suffered and languished under 
the oppression of a tiny handful of exploiters who mal- 
treated millions of labourers. But whereas the exploiters 
of an earlier period, the landowners, robbed and maltreated 
the peasant serfs, who were disunited, scattered and ig- 
norant, the exploiters of the new period, the capitalists, 
came face to face with the vanguard of the downtrodden 
people, the urban, factory, industrial workers. They were 
united by the factory, they were enlightened by urban life, 
they were steeled by the common strike struggle and by 
revolutionary action. 

It is to the great historic merit of Marx and Engels that 
they proved by scientific analysis the inevitability of capi- 
talism’s collapse and its transition to communism, under 
which there will be no more exploitation of man by man. 

It is to the great historic merit of Marx and Engels that 
they indicated to the workers of the world their role, their 
task, their mission, namely, to be the first to rise in the 
revolutionary struggle against capital and to rally around 
themselves in this struggle all working and exploited 
people. 

We are living at a wonderful time, when this prophecy 
of the great socialists is beginning to be realised. We all 
see the dawn of the world socialist revolution of the pro- 
letariat breaking in several countries. The unspeakable 
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horrors of the imperialist butchery of nations are every- 
where evoking a heroic upsurge of the tippress(>(l and mul- 
tiplying their strength in the struggle for emancipation. 

Let this memorial to Marx and Engels again and again 
remind the millions of workers and peasants that we are 
not alone in our struggle. Side by side with us the workers 
of more advanced countries are rising. Hard battles .still 
lie ahead of them and us. In common struggle capitalist 
oppression will be broken, and sociali.sm finally won! 

Voi. 28 , pp. 


The Three Sources 

and Three Component Parts of Marxism 

Throughout the civilised world the teachings of Marx 
evoke the utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois 
science (both official and liberal), which regards Marxism as 
a kind of “pernicious sect”. And no other attitude is to be 
expected, for there can be no “impartial” social science in a 
society based on class struggle. In one way or another, all 
official and liberal science defends wage-slavery, whereas 
Marxism has declared relentless war on that slavery. To 
expect science to be impartial in a wage-slave society is as 
foolishly naive as to expect impartiality from manufactur- 
ers on the question of whether workers’ wages ought not to 
be increased by decreasing the profits of capital. 

But this is not all. The history of philosophy and the 
history of social science show with perfect clarity that there 
is nothing resembling “sectarianism” in Marxism, in the 
sense of its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine 
which arose away from the high road of the development of 
world civilisation. On the contrary, the genius of Marx con- 
sists precisely in his having furnished answers to questions 
already raised by the foremost minds of mankind. His doc- 
trine emerged as the direct and immediate continuation of 
the teachings of the greatest representatives of philosophy, 
political economy and socialism. 

The Marxist doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. It 
is comprehensive and harmonious, and provides men with 
an integral world outlook irreconcilable with any form of 
superstition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppression. 
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It is the legitimate successor to the best that man produced 
in the nineteenth century, as represented by German phi- 
losophy, English political economy and French socialism. 

It is these three sources of Marxism, which are also its 
component parts, that we shall outline in brief. 


I 


The philosophy of Marxism is materialism. Throughout 
the modern history of Europe, and especially at the en<t of 
the eighteenth century in F'ranco, where a resolute struggle 
was conducted against every kind of medieval rubbish, 
against serfdom in institutions and ideas, materialism has 
proved to be the only philosophy that is consistent, true to 
all the teachings of natural science and hostile to super- 
stition, cant and so forth. The enemies of democracy have, 
therefore, always exerted all their efiorts to “refute", under- 
mine and defame materialism, and have advocated various 
forms of philosophical idealism, which always, in one 
way or another, amounts to the defence or support of 
religion. 

Marx and Engels defended philosophical materialism in 
the most determined manner and repeatedly explained how 
profoundly erroneous is every deviation from this basis. 
Their views are most clearly and fully expounded in the 
works of Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and Anti-Diihring, 
which, like the Communist Manifesto, are handbooks for 
every class-conscious worker. 

But Marx did not stop at eighteenth-century materialism: 
he developed philosophy to a higher level. He enriched it 
with the achievements of German classical philosophy, 
especially of Hegel’s system, which in its turn had led to 
the materialism of Feuerbach. The main achievement was 
dialectics, i.e., the doctrine of development in its fullest, 
deepest and most comprehensive form, the doctrine of the 
relativity of the human knowledge that provides us with a 
reflection of eternally developing matter. The latest di.scov- 
eries of natural science— radium, electrons, the transmutation 
of elements— have been a remarkable confirmation of 
Marx s dialectical materialism despite the teachings of the 
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bourgeois philosophers with their “new” reversions to old 
and decadent idealism. 

Marx deepened and developed philosophical materialism 
to the full, ami extemled the cognition of nature to include 
the cognition of human society. His historical materialism 
was a great achievement in .scientific thinking. The chaos 
and arbitrariness that had previously reigned in views on 
history and politics were replaced by a strikingly integral 
and harmonious scientific theory, which shows how, in 
consequence of the growth of productive forces, out of one 
system of social life another and higher system develops— 
how capitalism, for instance, grows out of feudalism. 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature (i.e., develop- 
ing matter), which exists independently of him, so man’s 
social knowledge (i.e., his various views and doctrines— 
philosophical, religious, political and so forth) reflects the 
economic system of society. Political institutions are a su- 
perstructure on the economic foundation. We see, for 
example, that the various political forms of the modern 
European states serve to strengthen the domination of the 
bourgeoisie over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is a consummate philosophical mate- 
rialism which has provided mankind, and especially the 
working class, with powerful instruments of knowledge. 


II 


Having recognised that the economic system is the foun- 
dation on which the political superstructure is erected, 
Marx devoted his greatest attention to the study of this 
economic system. Marx’s principal work, Capital, is devoted 
to a study of the economic system of modern, i.e., capital- 
ist, society. 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in 
England, the most developed of the capitalist countries. 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo, by their investigations of 
the economic system, laid the foundations of the labour 
theory of value. Marx continued their work; he provided 
a proof of the theory and developed it consistently. He 
showed that the value of every commodity is determined by 
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the quantity of socially necessary labour time spent on its 
production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation between 
things (the exchange of one commodity for another) Marx 
revealed a relation between people. The exchang»! of com- 
modities expresses the connection between individual pro- 
ducers through the market. Money .signifie.s that the con- 
nection is becoming closer and closer, imseparably uniting 
the entire economic life of the in<livi(lual producers into one 
whole. Capital signifies a further develoiunent of this con- 
nection: man’s labour-power becomes a commodity. The 
wage-worker sells his labour-power to the owner of land, 
factories and instruments of labour. The worker spends one 
part of the day covering the cost of maintaining himself 
and his family (wage.s), while the other part of the day he 
works without remuneration, creating for the capitali.st'.wr- 
plus-value, the source of profit, tho source of the wealth of 
the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus-value is the corner-stone of 


Marx’s economic theory. 

Capital, created by the labour of the worker, crushes the 
worker, ruining small proprietors and creating an army of 
unemployed. In industry, the victory of large-.scalc produc- 
tion IS immediately apparent, but the same phenomenon is 
also to be observed in agriculture, where the sujieriority of 
large-scale capitalist agriculture is enhanced, the use of 
machinery increases and the peasant economy, trapped by 
inoney-capital, declines and falls into ruin under the burden 
of Its backward technique. The decline of small-scale pro- 
duction assumes different forms in agriculture, but the 
decline itself is an indisputable fact. 

By destroying small-scale production, capital leads to 
an increase in productivity of labour and to the creation of 
a monopoly position for the associations of big capitalists, 
mduction Itself becomes more and more social— hundreds 
of thousands and millions of workers become bound together 
in a regular economic organism— but tho product of this 
collective labour is appropriated by a handful of capi- 
production, crises, the furious chase after 
markets and the insecurity of existence of the mass of the 
population are intensified. 
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By increasing the dependence of the workers on capital, 
the capitalist system creates the great power of united 
labour. 

Marx traced the development of capitalism from em- 
bryonic commodity economy, from simple exchange, to its 
highest forms, to large-scale production. 

And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and 
new, year by year demonstrates clearly the truth of this 
Marxian doctrine to increasing numbers of workers. 

Capitalism has triumphed all over the world, but this 
triumph is only the prelude to the triumph of labour over 
capital. 


Ill 

When feudalism was overthrown, and “free" capitalist 
society appeared in the world, it at once became apparent 
that this freedom meant a new system of oppression and 
exploitation of the working people. Various socialist doc- 
trines immediately emerged as a reflection of and protest 
against this oppression. Early socialism, however, was 
utopian socialism. It criticised capitalist society, it con- 
demned and damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, it had 
visions of a better order and endeavoured to convince the 
rich of the immorality of exploitation. 

But utopian socialism could not indicate the real solu- 
tion. It could not explain the real nature of wage-slavery 
under capitalism, it could not reveal the laws of capitalist 
development, or show what social force is capable of becom- 
ing the creator of a new society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere in 
Europe, and especially in France, accompanied the fall of 
feudalism, of serfdom, more and more clearly revealed the 
struggle of classes as the basis and the driving force of all 
development. 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the feudal 
class was won except against desperate resistance. Not a 
single capitalist country evolved on a more or less free and 
democratic basis except by a life-and-death struggle between 
the various classes of capitalist society. 
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The genius of Marx lies in his having been the first to 
deduce from this the lesson world history teaches and to 
apply that lesson consistently. The deduction he made is 
the doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always have been the foolish victims of deception 
and self-deception in politics, and they always will he 
until they have learnt to seek out the interests of some class 
or other behind all moral, religious, political and social 
phrases, declarations and promises, (lhampions of reforms 
and improvements will always be fooled by the defenders 
of the old order until they realise that every old institution, 
however barbarous and rotten it may appear to be, is kept 
going by the forces of certain ruling classes. And there is 
only one way of smashing the resi.stanco of those classes, 
and that is to find, in the very society which surrounds us, 
the forces which can— and, owing to their social position, 
constitute the power capable of sweeping away the 
old and creating the new, and to enlighten and organise 
those forces for the struggle. 

Marx’s philosophical materialism alone has shown the 
proletariat the way out of the spiritual slavery in which all 
oppressed classes have hitherto languished. Marx’s econom- 
ic theory alone has explained the true position of the pro- 
letariat in the general system of capitalism. 

Independent organisations of the proletariat are multi- 
plying all over the world, from America to Japan and from 
Sweden to South Africa. The proletariat is becoming enlight- 
ened and educated by waging its class struggle; it is ridding 
itself of the prejudices of bourgeois society; it is rallying 
its ranks ever more closely and is learning to gauge the 
measure of its successes; it is steeling its forces and is grow- 
ing irresistibly. 


Proweshcheniyt No, 3, 
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The Historical Destiny 
of the Doctrine of Karl Marx 


The chief thing in the doctrine of Marx is that it brings 
out the historic role of the proletariat as the builder of 
socialist society. Has the course of events all over the 
world confirmed this doctrine since it was expounded by 
Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in 1844. The Communist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels, published in 1848, gave an integral and 
systematic exposition of this doctrine, an exposition which 
has remained the best to this day. Since then world history 
has clearly been divided into three main periods; (1) from 
the revolution of 1848 to the Paris Commune (1871); (2) 
from the Paris Commune to the Russian revolution (1905); 
(3) since the Russian revolution. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx’s doctrine 
in each of these periods. 


I 


At the beginning of the first period Marx’s doctrine by 
no means dominated. It was only one of the very numerous 
groups or trends of socialism. The forms of socialism that 
did dominate were in the main akin to our Narodism: in- 
comprehension of the materialist basis of historical move- 
ment, inability to single out the role and significance of 
each class in capitalist society, concealment of the bourgeois 
nature of democratic reforms under diverse, quasi-socialist 
phrases about the “people”, “justice”, “right”, and so on. 

The revolution of 1848 struck a deadly blow at all these 
vociferous, motley and ostentatious forms of pr^-Marxian 
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socialism. In all countries, the revolution revealed the vari- 
ous classes of society in action. The shooting of the workers 
by the republican bourgeoisie in Paris in the June days of 
1848 finally revealed that the proletariat alone was social- 
ist by nature. The liberal hourgeoi.sie dreaded the indepen- 
dence of this class a hundred times more than it did any kind 
of reaction. The craven liberals grovelled before reaction. 
The peasantry wore content with the abolition of the sur- 
vivals of feudalism and joined the .supporters of order, 
wavering but occasionally between workers' demnrrary and 
bourgeois liberalism. All doctrines of raon-cla.ss socialism 
and won-class politics proved to be sheer non.sj>nse. 

The Paris Commune (1871) completed this development 
of bourgeois changes; the republic, i.e., the form of politi- 
cal organisation in which class relations appear in their 
most unconcealed form, owed its consolidation solely to the 
heroism of the proletariat. 

In all the other European countries, a more tangled and 
less complete development led to the .same result— a bour- 
geois society that had taken definite shape. Towards the 
end of the first period (1848-71), a period of storms and 
revolutions, pre-Marxian socialism was dead. Independent 
proletarian parties came into being: the First International 
(1864-72) and the German Social-Democratic Party. 


II 


The second period (1872-1904) was distinguished from the 
first by its “peaceful” character, by the absence of revolu- 
tions. The West had finished with bourgeois revolutions. 
The East had not yet risen to them. 

The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparations for 
the changes to come. Socialist parties, basically proletarian, 
were formed everywhere and learned to u.so bourgeois par- 
liamentarism and to found their own daily prcs.s, their edii- 
cational institutions, their trade unions ami their co-opera- 
tive societies. Marx’s doctrine gained a complete victory and 
began to spread. The selection and mustering of the forces 
of the proletariat and its preparation for the coming battles 
made slow but steady progress. 
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The dialectics of history were such that the theoretical 
victory of Marxism compelled its enemies to disguise them- 
selves as Marxists. Liberalism, rotten within, tried to revive 
itself in the form of socialist opportunism. They interpreted 
the period of preparing the forces for great battles as renun- 
ciation of these battles. Improvement of the conditions 
of the slaves to fight against wage slavery they took to 
mean the sale by the slaves of their right to liberty for 
a few pence. They cravenly preached “social peace” (i.e., 
peace with the slave-owners), renunciation of the class 
struggle, etc. They had very many adherents among social- 
ist members of parliament, various officials of the work- 
ing-class movement, and the “sympathising” intelligentsia. 


Ill 

However, the opportunists had scarcely congratulated 
themselves on “social peace” and on the non-necessity of 
storms under “democracy” when a new source of great world 
storms opened up in Asia. The Russian revolution was 
followed by revolutions in Turkey, Persia and China. It 
is in this era of storms and their “repercussions” in Europe 
that we are now living. No matter what the fate of the great 
Chinese republic, against which various “civilised” hyenas 
are now whetting their teeth, no power on earth can restore 
the old serfdom in Asia or wipe out the heroic democracy 
of the masses in the Asiatic and semi-Asiatic countries. 

Certain people who were inattentive to the conditions for 
preparing and developing the mass struggle were driven to 
despair and to anarchism by the lengthy delays in the deci- 
sive struggle against capitalism in Europe. We can now see 
how short-sighted and faint-hearted this anarchist despair 
is. 

The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred 
million, has been drawn into the struggle for these same 
European ideals should inspire us with optimism and not 
despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have again shown us the spine- 
lessness and baseness of liberalism, the exceptional impor- 
tance of the independence of the democratic masses, and the 
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pronounced denaarcation between tbe ■ proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie of all kinds. After the experience both of Bluropo 
and Asia, anyone who speaks of non-class politics and non- 
class socialism, ought simply to be put in a cage and exhib- 
ited alongside the Australian kangaroo or .something like 
that. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to .stir, although not 
in the Asiatic way. The “peaceful" period of 1872-1904 has 
passed, never to return. The high co.st of living and the 
tyranny of the trusts are leading to an unprecedented sharp- 
ening of the economic struggle, which ha.s set into move- 
ment even the British workers who have been most corrupted 
by liberalism. We .see a political crisis brewing even in 
the most “diehard”, bourgeois-Junker country, (Germany. 
The frenzied arming and the policy of imperialism are 
turning modern Europe into a “social peace” which is more 
like a gunpowder barrel. Meanwhile the decay of all the 
bourgeois parties and the maturing of the proletariat are 
making steady progress. 

Since the appearance of Marxism, each of the three great 
periods of world history has brought Marxism new con- 
firmation and new triumphs. But a still greater triumph 
awaits Marxism, as the doctrine of the proletariat, in the 
coming period of history. 
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“Left-Wing” Communism— 
an Infantile Disorder 

{Excerpt) 


II 

An Essential Condition 
of the Bolsheviks’ Success 

It is, I think, almost universally realised at present that 
the Bolsheviks could not have retained power for two and 
a half months, let alone two and a half years, without the 
most rigorous and truly iron discipline in our Party, or 
without the fullest and unreserved support from the entire 
mass of the working class, that is, from all thinking, honest, 
devoted and influential elements in it, capable of leading 
the backward strata- or carrying the latter along with 
them. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat means a most deter- 
mined and most ruthless war waged by the new class against 
a more powerful enemy, the bourgeoisie, whose resistance 
is increased tenfold by their overthrow (even if only in 
a single country), and whose power lies, not only in the 
strength of international capital, the strength and durability 
of their international connections, but also in the force of 
habit, in the strength of small-scale production. Unfortunate- 
ly, small-scale production is still widespread in the world, 
and small-scale production engenders capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, 
and on a mass scale. All these reasons make the dictatorship 
of the proletariat necessary, and victory over the bourgeoisie 
is impossible without a long, stubborn and desperate life- 
and-death struggle which calls for tenacity, discipline, 
and a single and inflexible will. 

I repeat: the experience of the victorious dictatorship 
pf the proletariat in Russia has clearly shown even to those 
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who are incapable of thinking or have had no orcasinn 
to give thought to the matter that ah.HoIute centralmalion 
and rigorous discipline of the proletariat are an essential 
condition of victory over the bourgeoisie. 

This is often dwelt on. However, not nearly enough 
ihought is given to what it means, and under what condi 
tions it is possible. Would it not be better if the .salutations 
addressed to the Soviets and the Bolsheviks were more fre- 
quently accompanied by a profound analysis of the reasons 
why the Bolsheviks have been able to build up the disciplino 
needed by the revolutionary proletariat? 

As a current of political thought and as a political party, 
Bolshevism has existed since llKKk Only the history of 
Bolshevism during the entire period of its exi.stence can 
satisfactorily explain why it has been able to build up 
and maintain, under most difficult condition.s, the iron 
discipline needed for the victory of the proletariat. 

The first questions to arise are: how is the discipline 
of the proletariat’s revolutionary party maintained? How 
is it tested? How is it reinforced? First, by the class-con- 
sciousness of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion 
to the revolution, by its tenacity, self-sacrifice and heroi.sm. 
Second, by its ability to link up, maintain the closest 
contact, and— if you wish— merge, in certain measure, 
with the broadest masses of the working people— primarily 
with the proletariat, but also with the non-proletarian ma.s.soa 
of working people. Third, by the correctness of the political 
leadership exercised by this vanguard, by the correctness 
of its political strategy and tactics, provided the broad 
masses have seen, from their own experience, that they are 
correct. Without these conditions, discipline in a revolu- 
tionary party really capable of being the party of the ad- 
vanced class, whose mission it is to overthrow the bourgeoisie 
and transform the whole of society, cannot be achieved. 
Without these conditions, all attempts to establish disci- 
pline inevitably fall flat and end up in phra.se-mongering 
and clowning. On the other hand, these conditions cannot 
emerge at once. They are created only by prolonged eflort 
and hard-won experience. Their creation is facilitated by 
a correct revolutionary theory, which, in its turn, is not 
a dogma, but assumes final shape only in close connection 
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with the practical activity of a truly mass and truly revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The fact that, in 1917-20, Bolshevism was able, under 
unprecedentedly difficult conditions, to build up and suc- 
cessfully maintain the strictest centralisation and iron 
discipline was due simply to a number of historical pecu- 
liarities of Russia. 

On the one hand, Bolshevism arose in 1903 on a very firm 
foundation of Marxist theory. The correctness of this revolu- 
tionary theory, and of it alone, has been proved, not only 
by world experience throughout the nineteenth century, 
but especially by the experience of the seekings and vacilla- 
tions, the errors and disappointments of revolutionary 
thought in Russia. For about half a century-— approximately 
from the forties to the nineties of the last century— pro- 
gressive thought in Russia, oppressed by a most brutal 
and reactionary tsarism, sought eagerly for a correct revolu- 
tionary theory, and followed with the utmost diligence 
and thoroughness each and every “last word” in this sphere 
in Europe and America. Russia achieved Marxism— the only 
correct revolutionary theory— through the agony she expe- 
rienced in the course of half a century of unparalleled tor- 
ment and sacrifice, of unparalleled revolutionary heroism, 
incredible energy, devoted searching, study, practical 
trial, disappointment, verification, and comparison with 
European experience. Thanks to the political emigration 
caused by tsarism, revolutionary Russia, in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, acquired a wealth of interna- 
tional links and excellent information on the forms and 
theories of the world revolutionary movement, such as no 
other country possessed. 

On the other hand, Bolshevism, which had arisen on this 
granite foundation of theory, went through fifteen years of 
practical history (1903-17) unequalled anywhere in the 
world in its wealth of experience. During those fifteen 
years, no other country knew anything even approximating 
to that revolutionary experience, that rapid and varied 
succession of different forms of the movement— legal and 
illegal, peaceful and stormy, underground and open, local 
circles and mass movements, and parliamentary and terror- 
ist forms. In no other country has there been concentrated, 
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in so brief a period, such a wealth of fonu.s, shad('s, and 
methods of struggle of all classes of modern society, a strug- 
gle which, owing to the backwardness of the country and 
the severity of the tsarist yoke, matured with evcci.f inn,il 
rapidity, and assimilated most eagerly and successfully 
the appropriate “last word” of American and Kuropeatt 
political experience. 


April-May 1920 
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What the “Friends of the People” 
Are and How They Fight 
the Social'Demoerats 

(A REPLY TO ARTICLES IN fiOSSKOYK iniCATUTVCm 
OPPOSING THE MARXISTS) 


(Ejrnerpts) 

In general, the Russian (loinmunisls, adherents of Marx- 
ism, should more than any others call themselves Social- 
Democrats, and in their activities should never forget the 
enormous importance of democracr/.* 

In Russia, the relics of medieval, semi-feudal institutions 
are still so enormously strong (as compared with Western 
Europe), they are such an ojipressive yoke upon the prole- 
tariat and the people generally, retarding the growth of 
political thought in all estates and classes, that one cannot 
but insist on the tremendous importance which the struggle 
against all feudal institutions, absolutism, the social-estate 
system, and the bureaucracy has for the workers. The work- 
ers must be shown in the greatest detail what a terribly 
reactionary force these institutions are, how they intensify 
the oppression of labour by capital, what a -degrading pres- 
sure they exert on the working people, how they keep capi- 
tal in its medieval forms, which, while not falling short of 
the modern, industrial forms in respect of the exploitation 
of labour, add to this exploitation by placing terrible diffi- 
culties in the way of the fight for emancipation. The work- 
ers must know that unless these pillars of reaction** are 

• This is a very important point. Plekhanov is quite right when 
he says that our revolutionaries have “two enemies: old prejudices 
that have not yet been entirely eradicated, on the one hand, and a 
narrow understanding of the new programme, on the other”. See 
Appendix III (p. 87 of this volume.— JSd.), 

** A particularly imposing reactionary institution, one to which 
our revolutionaries have paid relatively little attention, is our bureau- 
cracy, which de facto rules the Russian state. The bureaucracy being 
made up mainly of middle-class intellectuals are profoundly bourgeois 
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overthrown, it will be iillerly itu possible f<ir fhein to w.iye 
a successful struggle against the bourgeoisie, bee.uive so 
long as they exist, Iho Hussian rural proletariat, wliose sup 
port is an essential condition for the victory of the working 
class, will never cease to be downtrodden' and cowed, ca 
pable only of sullon despi'ration and not of intelligent and 
persistent protest and struggle. And that is wiiy it is the 
direct duty of the working c!a.s.s (o light .side by .side with 
the radical democracy against ah.solutisni and the ri'aclnm 
ary social estates and institutions -a duly which the Soet.il- 
Democrats must impre.s.s upon the workers, while not for a 
moment ceasing abso to im|»re.ss upon them that the struggle 
against all lhe.se institutions is uece.s.sary only as a means 
of facilitating the .struggle against the Iniurgeoisii', that the 
worker needs the achievement of the, general demorratir 
demand.s only to clear the road to victory over the working 
people’s chief enemy, over an institution that is purely 
democratic by nature, capital, which here in Uii.Hsia i's 
particularly inclineil to sacrilice its democracy and to enler 
into alliance with the reactionaries in ordiw to supine, -s 
the workers, to still further impede the ernen'ciice of a 
working-cla.s.s movement. 

What has been said is, I think, suflicieut to deliue (he 
attitude of the Social-Democrats towards ali.solutism ami 
political liberty, and also towards' the trend which has 
been growing particularly strong of late, that aims at the 
amalgamation and “alliance” of all the revolutiouarv 
groups for the winning of political liberty." 


both in origin and in tlie purpose and character of their activities- 
but absolutism and the enormous political privileges of the landed' 
poCT i**^ particularly pernienm-s qualities. They are 

the^'nterwitQ **“^’**’ •supreme task to coiiihinn 

tlm interests of the landlord and the bourgeois. They are J udushkas 

who use their feudal sympathies and connections to fool the wiirkers 

4k guarduuf’ agaimt the kulak and usurtir 

measures which reduce the working people to^tho 

S maLng\hem'‘S®rhn ‘mo^^ landlord! 

Thn ® defenceless against the bourgeoisie 

Si ipiS™ r '■ Si w 

skilMiv conceal tliAir chanipjon paetionaries, and 
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This trend is rather peculiar and characteristic. 

It is peculiar because proposals for “alliance” do not 
come from a definite group, or definite groups, with definite 
programmes which coincide on one point or another. If 
they did, the question of an alliance would be one for each 
separate case, a concrete question to bo settled by the repre- 
sentatives of the uniting groups. Then there could be no 
special “amalgamation” trend. But such a trend exists, 
and simply conics from people who have cut adrift from 
the old, and have not moored to anything new. "'ho theory 
on which the fighters against absolutism ha\e hitherto 
based themselves is evidently crumbling, and is destroying 
the conditions for solidarity and organisation which are 
essential for the struggle. Well then, these “amalgamators” 
and “alliance advocates” would seem to think that the 
easiest way to create such a theory is to reduce it to a protest 
against absolutism and a demand for political liberty, while 
evading all other questions, socialist and non-socialist. It 
goes without saying that the bottom will inevitably be 
knocked out of this naive fallacy at the very first attempts 
at such unity. 

But what is characteristic is that this “amalgamation” 
trend represents one of the last stages in the process of 
transformation of militant, revolutionary Narodism into 
politically radical democracy, a process which I have tried 
to outline above. A durable amalgamation of all the non- 
Social-Democratic revolutionary groups under the banner 
mentioned will be possible only when a durable programme 
of democratic demands has been drawn up that will put an 
end to the prejudices of the old Russian exceptionalism. Of 
course, the Social-Democrats believe that the formation of 
such a democratic party would be a useful step forward; 
and their anti-Narodnik activity should further it, should 
further the eradication of all prejudices and myths, the 
grouping of the socialists under the banner of Marxism 
and the formation of a democratic party by the other 
groups. 

The Social-Democrats, who consider essential the inde- 
pendent organisation ol the workers into a separate work- 
ers’ party, could not, of course, “amalgamate” with such a 
party, but the workers would most strongly support any 
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Struggle waged by the deniocrals against reactionary iiisti 
tutions. 

The degeneration of Narodi.sin into (he most ordinary 
petty-bourgeois radical theory -of which (dt'gcHcration) 
the “friends of the people” furnish such striking testimony - 
shows what a tremendous mistake is made by those who 
spread among the workers the idea of lighting absolutism 
without at the same time explaining to (hem the antagonistic 
character of our social relations by virtue of which the 
ideologists of the hourgiunsie also favour political liberty 
without explaining to them the historical role of the Hussian 
worker as a lighter for the emancipation of the whole working 
population. 

The Social-Democrats are often accused of wanting to 
monopolise Marx’s theory, whereas, it is argued, his economic 
theory is accepted by nil socialists. But the question ari.ses, 
what sense is there in explaining to the workers the form 
of value, the nature of the bourgeois system and (ho revo- 
lutionary role of the proletariat, if here in Hu.ssia the e‘xploi- 
tation of the working jicople is generally and universally 
explained not by the bourgeois organisation of social econo- 
my, but by, say, land poverty, redemption payment.^, or 
the tyranny of the author! tie.s? 

What sense is there in explaining to the worker the 
theory of the class struggle, if that theory cannot even 
explain his relation to the employer (capitalism in Hu.ssia 
has been artificially implanted by the government), not to 
mention the mass of the “people”, who do not belong to 
the fully established class of factory workers? 

How can one accept Marx’s economic theory and its 
corollary— the revolutionary role of the proletariat as the 
organiser of communism by way of capitalism— if people 
in our country try to find ways to communism other than 
through the medium of capitalism and the prohdariat it 
creates? 

Obviously, under such conditions to call upon the worker 
to fight for political liberty would be equivalent to calling 
upon him to pull the chestnuts out of the lire for the progres- 
sive bourgeoisie, for it cannot be denied (typically enough, 
even the Narodniks and the Narodovoltsi*® did not deny it) 
that political liberty will primarily serve the interests of the 
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bourgeoisie and will not ease the position of the workers, 
but ... will ease only the conditions for their struggle ... 
against this very bourgeoisie. 1 say this as against those social- 
ists who, while they do not accept the theory of the Social- 
Democrats, carry on their agitation among the workers, 
having become convinced empirically that only among the 
latter are revolutionary elements to be found. The theory 
of these socialists contradicts their practice, and they make 
a very serious mistake by distracting the workers from 
their direct task of organising a socialist workers' party.* 
It was a mistake that arose naturally at a time when the 
class antagonisms of bourgeois society were still quite un- 
developed and were hold down by serfdom, when the latter 
was evoking the unanimous protest and struggle of the en- 
tire intelligentsia, thus creating the illusion that there was 
something peculiarly democratic about our intelligentsia, 
and that there was no profound gulf between the ideas of 
the liberals and of the socialists. Now that economic devel- 
opment has advanced so far that even those who formerly 
denied a basis for capitalism in Russia admit our having 
entered the capitalist path of development— illusions on 
this score are no longer possible. The composition of the 
“intelligentsia” is assuming just as clear an outline as that 
of society engaged in the production of material values: 
while the latter is ruled and governed by the capitalist, 
among the former the fashion is set by the rapidly growing 
horde of careerists and bourgeois hirelings, an “intelligen- 
tsia” contented and satisfied, a stranger to all wild fantasy 
and very well aware of what they want. Far from denying 
this fact, our radicals and liberals strongly emphasise it and 


* There are two ways of arriving at the conclusion that the work- 
er must be roused to fight absolutism: either by regarding the worker 
as the sole fighter for the socialist system, and therefore seeing political 
liberty as one of the conditions facilitating his struggle; that is the 
view of the Social-Democrats; or by appealing to him simply as the 
one who sufiers most from the present system, who has nothing more 
to lose and who can display the greatest determination in fighting 
absolutism. But that would mean compelling the worker to drag in 
the wake of the bourgeois radicals, who refuse to see the antagonism 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat behind the solidarity 
of the whole “people” against absolutism. 
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SO out of their way to prove its miinorahty, to ('oiidi'mn it, 
strive to confound it, shame it... and destroy it. Ihese 
naive efforts to make the bour:n>ois inleUigentsia ashamed 
of being bourgeois are as ridiculous as the effoiis of oti? 
petty-bourgeois economists to frighten onr ts'in ;:. i. 
(pleading the experience of “elder hrother.s”) with the .story 
tLt it is moving toward.s the ruin of the people, towards 
the poverty, unemphiymmit and .starvation ol the nia.sses; 
this trial of the bourgeoisie and its ideologists is reminis- 
cent of the trial of the inke, which was sentenced to he 
thrown into the river. Beyond the.se hounds begin the 
liberal and radical “intelligentsia", who pour out innnmer 
able phrases about progress, science, truth, the people, etc., 
and who lovo to lament the passing of (ho sixtie.s, when 
there was no discord, depression, despondency ami apathy, 
and when all hearts were aflame with democracy. 

With their characteristic simplicity, these gentlemen re- 
fuse to understand that the cause of the unanimity that then 
prevailed was the then existing material condilion.s, gone 
never to return: serfdom pressed down everybody equally 
—the serf steward who had saved a little money and wanted 
to live in comfort; the enterprising muzhik, who haled 
the lord for exacting tribute, for interfering in and tearing 
him from his business; the proletarianised manor-serf and 
the impoverished muzhik who was sold into bondage to tho 
merchant; it brought suffering to the merchant manufacturer 
and the worker, the handicraftsman and the subcontractor. 
The only tie that linked all these people together was their 
hostility to serfdom; beyond that unanimity, tho sharpest 
economic antagonism began. How completely one must 
be lulled by sweet illusions not to perceive this antagonism 
even today when it has become so enormously developed; 
to weep for the return of the days of unanimity at a lime 
when the situation demands struggle, demands that everyone 
who does not want to be a willing or unwilling myrmidon 
of the bourgeoisie shall take his stand on the side of the 
proletariat. 

If you refuse to believe the flowery talk about tho “inter- 
ests of the people” and try to delve deeper, you will find 
that you are dealing with the out-and-out ideologists of the 
petty bourgeoisie, who dream of improving, supporting and 
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restoring their (“people’s” in their jargon) economy by vari- 
ous innocent progressive measures, and who are totally 
incapable of understanding that under prevailing production 
relations the only effect such progressive measures can 
have is to proletarianise the masses still further. We cannot 
but be grateful to the “friends of the people” for having done 
much to reveal the class character of our intelligentsia and 
for having thereby fortified the Marxist theory that our 
small producers are petty bourgeois. They must inevitably 
hasten the dissipation of the old illusions and myths that 
have so long confused the minds of Russian socialists. The 
“friends of the people” have so mauled, overworked and 
soiled these theories that Russian socialists who held them 
are confronted with the inexorable dilemma of either revis- 
ing them, or abandoning them altogether and leaving them 
to the exclusive use of the gentlemen who announce with 
smug solemnity, urbi et orbi, that the rich peasants are buy- 
ing improved implements, and who with serious mien as- 
sure us that we must welcome people who have grown weary 
of sitting at the card tables. And in this strain they talk 
about a “people’s system” and the “intelligentsia” — talk, 
not only with a serious air, but in pretentious, stupendous 
phrases about broad ideals, about an ideal treatment of 
the problems of lifel... 

The socialist intelligentsia can expect to perform fruitful 
work only when they abandon their illusions and begin to 
seek support in the actual, and not the desired development 
of Russia, in actual, and not possible social-economic rela- 
tions. Moreover, their theoretical work must be directed 
towards the concrete study of all forms of economic antago- 
nism in Russia, the study of their connections and successive 
development', they must reveal this antagonism wherever it 
has been concealed by political ‘history, by the peculiarities 
of legal systems or by established theoretical prejudice. They 
must present an integral picture of our realities as a definite 
system of production relations, show that the exploitation and 
expropriation of the working people are essential under this 
system, and show the way out of this system that is indicated 
by economic development. 

This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian history 
and realities, must furnish an answer to the demands of 
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the proletariat— and if it satisfies the requirements of science, 
then every awakening of the protesting thought of the 
proletariat will inevitably guide this thought into the chan- 
nels of Social-Democracy. The greater the progress made 
in elaborating this theory, the more rapidly will Social- 
Democracy grow; for even the most artful guardians of the 
present system cannot prevent the awakening of proletarian 
thought, because this system itself necessarily and inevi- 
tably entails the most intense expropriation of the pro- 
ducers, the continuous growth of the proletariat and of its 
reserve army— and this parallel to the progre.ss of social 
wealth, the enormous growth of the productive forces, and 
the socialisation of labour by capitali.sm. However much 
has still to be done to elaborate this theory, the socialists 
will do it; this is guaranteed by the spread among them of 
materialism, the only scientific method, one requiring 
that every programme shall be a precise formulation of the 
actual process; it is guaranteed by the success of Social- 
Democracy, which has adopted these ideas— a success which 
has so stirred up our liberals and democrats that, as a cer- 
tain Marxist has put it, their monthly magazines have 
ceased to be dull. 

In thus emphasising the necessity, importance and im- 
mensity of the theoretical work of the Social-Democrats, I 
by no means want to say that this work should take ‘pre- 
cedence over practical work,* —still less that the latter 
should be postponed until the former is completed. Only 
the admirers of the “subjective method in sociology”, or 
the followers of utopian socialism, could arrive at such a 
conclusion. Of course, if it is presumed that the task of 
the socialists is to seek “different” (from actual) “paths of 
development” for the country, then, naturally, practical 
work becomes possible only when philosophical geniuses 
discover and indicate these “different paths”; and conversely. 


* On the contrary, the practical work of propaganda and agita- 
tion must always take precedence, because, firstly, theoretical work 
only supplies answers to the problems raised by practical work, and, 
secondly, the Social-Democrats, for reasons over which they have 
no control, are so often compelled to confine themselves to theoretical 
work that they value highly every moment when practical work is 
possible. 
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once these paths arc discovered and indicated theo- 
retical work ends, and the work of those who are to direct 
the “fatherland” along Iho “newly-discovered” “different 
paths” begins. The position is altogether different when 
the task of the socialists is to be the ideological leaders 
of the proletariat in its actual struggle against actual and 
real enemies who stand in the actual path of social and 
economic development. Under these circumstances, theo- 
retical and practical work merge into one aptly described 
by the veteran German Social-Democrat, Liebknecht, as: 

Studioren, Propagandioren, Organisioron .* 

You cannot be an ideological leader without the above- 
mentioned theoretical work, just as you cannot be one with- 
out directing this work to meet the needs of the cause, and 
without spreading the results of this theory among the 
workers and helping them to organise. 

Such a presentation of the task guards Social-Democracy 
against the defects from which socialist groups so often 
suffer, namely, dogmatism and sectarianism. 

There can be no dogmatism where the supremo and sole 
criterion of a doctrine is its conformity to the actual process 
of social arid economic development; there can be no sec- 
tarianism when the task is that of promoting the organisation 
of the proletariat, and when, therefore, the role of the 
“intelligentsia” is to make special leaders from among the 
intelligentsia unnecessary. 

Hence, despite the existence of diSerences among Marx- 
ists on various theoretical questions, the methods of their 
political activity have remained unchanged ever since the 
group arose. 

The political activity of the Social-Democrats lies in pro- 
moting the development and organisation of the working- 
class movement in Russia, in transforming this movement 
from its present state of sporadic attempts at protest, “riots” 
and strikes devoid of a guiding idea, into an organised 
struggle of the whole Russian working class directed against 
the bourgeois regime and working for the expropriation 


• Study, propaganda, organisation.— £d!. 
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of the expropriators and the abolition of the social system 
based on the oppression of the working people. Underlying 
these activities is the common conviction of Marxists that 
the Russian worker is the sole and natural ropresenlativc of 
Russia’s entire working and exploited populalion.”' 

Natural because the exploitation of the working people 
in Russia is everywhere capitalist in nature, if we leave out 
of account the moribund remnants of serf economy; but 
the exploitation of the mass of producers is on a small 
scale, scattered and undeveloped, while the exploitation of 
the factory proh'tariat is on a large scale, socialised and 
concentrated. In the former case, exploitation is still en- 
meshed in medieval forms, various politic.d, legal and con- 
ventional trappings, tricks and devices, which hinder the 
working people and their ideologists from seeing the essence 
of the system which o])i)rcs.ses the working people, from 
seeing where and how a way can be found out of this sys- 
tem. In the latter case, on the contrary, exploitation is 
fully developed and emerges in its pure form, without any 
confusing details. The worker cannot fail to sec that he is 
oppressed by capital, that his struggle has to be waged 
against the bourgeois class. AjuI this struggle, aimed at 
satisfying his immediate economic needs, at improving his 
material conditions, inevitably demands that the workers 
organise, and inevitably becomes a war not against individ- 
uals, but against a class, the class which oppresses and crushes 
the working people not only in the factories, but every- 
where. That is why the factory worker is none other than 
the foremost representative of the entire exploited popula- 
tion. And in order that he may fulfil his function of repre- 
sentative in an organised, sustained struggle it is by no 
means necessary to enthuse him with “perspectives”; all 
that is needed is simply to make him understand his position, 
to make him understand the political and economic struc- 
ture of the system that oppresses him, and the necessity 


• Russia’s man of the future is the muzhik— thought the repre- 
sentatives of peasant socialism, the Narodniks in the broadest sense 
of the term. Russia’s man of the future is the worker— think the 
Social-Democrats. That is how the Marxist view was formulated in 
a certain manuscript. 
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and inevitability of class antagonisms under this system. 
This position of the factory worker in the general system 
of capitalist relations makes him the sole fighter for the 
emancipation of the working class, for only the higher stage 
of development of capitalism, large-scale machine indus- 
try, creates the material conditions and the social forces 
necessary for this struggle. Everywhere else, where the 
forms of capitalist development are low, these material 
conditions are absent; production is scattered among thou- 
sands of tiny enterprises (and they do not cease to be scat- 
tered enterprises even under the most oqualitarian forms of 
communal lexiAownership), for the most part the exploited 
still possess tiny enterprises, and are thus tied to the very 
bourgeois system they should be fighting: this retards and 
hinders the development of the social forces capable of 
overthrowing capitalism. Scattered, individual, petty ex- 
ploitation ties the working people to one locality, divides 
them, prevents them from becoming conscious of class 
solidarity, prevents them from uniting once they have 
understood that oppression is not caused by some particular 
individual, but by the whole economic system. Large-scale 
capitalism, on the contrary, inevitably severs all the work- 
ers’ ties with the old society, with a particular locality and 
a particular exploiter; it unites them, compels them to think 
and places them in conditions which enable them to com- 
mence an organised struggle. Accordingly, it is on the 
working class that the Social-Democrats concentrate all 
their attention and all their activities. When its advanced 
representatives have mastered the ideas of scientific so- 
cialism, the idea of the historical role of the Russian worker, 
when these ideas become widespread, and when stable orga- 
nisations are formed among the workers to transform the 
workers’ present sporadic economic war into conscious 
class struggle— then the Russian worker, rising at the head 
of all the democratic elements, will overthrow absolutism 
and lead the Russian proletariat (side by side with the 
proletariat of all countries) along the straight road of open 
political struggle to the victorious communist revolution. 
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Appendix III 

When I speak of a narrow understanding of Marxism, 1 
have the Marxists themselves in mind. One cannot help 
remarking in this connection that Marxism is most atro- 
ciously narrowed and garbled when our liberals and radicals 
undertake to expound it in the pages of the legal pres.s. 
What an exposition it is! Just think how this revolutionary 
doctrine has to be mutilated to fit it into the Procrustean 
bed of Russian censorship! Yet our publicists light-heartedly 
perform that operation! Marxism, as they expound it, is 
practically reduced to the doctrine of how individual prop- 
erty, based on the labour of the proprietor, undergoes its 
dialectical development under the capitalist system, how it 
turns into its negation and is then socialised. And with a 
serious mien, they assume that the whole content of Marx- 
ism lies in this “scheme”, ignoring all the specific features 
of its sociological method, the doctrine of the class struggle, 
and the direct purpose of the inquiry, namely, to disclose all 
the forms of antagonism and exploitation in order to help 
the proletariat abolish them. It is not surprising that the 
result is something so pale and narrow that our radicals 
proceed to mourn over the poor Russian Marxists. We should 
think so! Russian absolutism and Russian reaction would 
not be absolutism and reaction if it were possible, while 
they exist, to give a full, accurate and complete exposition 
of Marxism, setting forth its conclusions without reserva- 
tion! And if our liberals and radicals knew Marxism prop- 
erly (if only from German literature), they would be 
ashamed thus to distort it in the pages of the censored press. 
If a theory may not be expounded— keep silent, or make 
the reservation that you are giving a far from complete 
exposition of it, that you are omitting its most essential 
features; but why expound only fragments of it and then 
howl about its being narrow? 

That, indeed, is the only explanation of the absurdity, 
possible only in Russia, that people are regarded as Marx- 
ists who have no idea of the class struggle, of the antago- 
nism necessarily inherent in capitalist society, and of the 
development of this antagonism; people who have no notion 
of the revolutionary role of the proletariat; even people 
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who come out with purely bourgeois projects, provided 
they contain such catchwords as “money economy”, its 
“necessity”, and similar expressions, which require all the 
intellectual profundity pf a Mr. Mikhailovsky to be regarded 
as specifically Marxist.' 

Marx, on the other hand, considered the whole value of 
his theory to lie in the fact that it is “in its essence critical* 
and revolutionary”." And this latter quality is indeed com- 
pletely and unconditionally inherent in Marxism, for this 
theory directly sets itself the task of disclosing all the forms 
of antagonism and exploitation in modern society, tracing 
their evolution, demonstrating their transitory character, 
the inevitability of their transformation into a different 
form, and thus serving the proletariat as a means of ending 
all exploitation as quickly and easily as possible. The irre- 
sistible attraction of this theory, which draws to itself the 
socialists of all countries, lies precisely in the fact that it 
combines the quality of being strictly and supremely scien- 
tific (being the last word in social science) with that of 
being revolutionary, it does not combine them accidentally 
and not only because the founder of the doctrine combined 
in his own person the qualities of a scientist and a revolu- 
tionary, but does so intrinsically and inseparably. Is it not 
a fact that the task of theory, the aim of science, is here 
defined as assistance for the oppressed class in its actual 
economic struggle. 

“We do not say to the world: Cease struggling— your 
whole struggle is senseless. All we do is to provide it 
with a true slogan of struggle. 

Hence, the direct task of science, according to Marx, is 
to provide a true slogan of struggle, that is, to be able to 
present this struggle objectively as the product of a definite 
system of production relations, to be able to understand 


* Note that Marx is speaking here of materialist criticism, which 
alone he regards as scientific— that is, criticism which compares the 
political, legal, social, conventional and other f acts, with economics, 
with the system of production relations, with the interests of the 
classes that inevitably take shape on the basis of all the antagonistic 
social relations. That Russian social relations are antagonistic can 
hardly be doubted. But nobody has yet tried td take them as a basis 
for such criticism. 
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the necessity of this struggle, its content, course and con- 
ditions of development. It is impossible to provide a “slo- 
gan of struggle” unless we study every separate form of the 
struggle minutely, unless we trace every stage of the struggle 
during the transition from one form to another, so that we 
can define the situation at any given moment, without 
losing sight of the general character of the struggle and its 
general aim, namely, the complete and final abolition of all 
exploitation and all oppression. 

Try to compare with Marx’s “critical and revolutionary” 
theory the colourless trash which “our well-known” N. K. Mi- 
khailovsky, in his “criticism”, expounded and which he 
then did battle with, and you will be astonished that there 
can really be people who regard them.selves as “ideologists 
of the working people”, and confine themselves... to that 
“worn-out coin” into which our publicists transform 
the Marxist theory by obliterating everything that is vital 
in it. 

Try to compare with the demands of this theory our 
Narodnik literature, which, after all, is also prompted by 
the desire to be the ideological spokesman of the working 
people, a literature devoted to the history and to the pres- 
ent state of our economic system in general and of the 
peasantry in particular, and you will b astoni.shed that 
socialists could be satisfied with a theory that confines 
itself to studying and describing distre.ss and to moralising 
over it. Serfdom is depicted not as a definite form of eco- 
nomic organisation which gave rise to such and .such exploi- 
tation, such and such antagonistic classes, certain political, 
legal and other systems, but simply as abuses by the land- 
lords and injustice to the peasants. The peasant Reform is 
depicted not as a clash of definite economic forms and of 
definite economic classes, but as a measure taken by the 
authorities, who “chose” a “wrong path” by mistake, despite 
their very best intentions. Post-Reform Russia is depicted 
as a deviation from the true path, accompanied by the distress 
of the working people, and not as a definite system of 
antagonistic relations of production with a certain develop- 
ment. 

Now, however, there can bo no doubt that this theory is 
discredited, and the sooner Russian socialists realise that 
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with the present level of knowledge there can be no revolu- 
tionary theory apart from Marxism, the sooner they devote 
all their efforts to applying this theory to Russia, theoreti- 
cally and practically— the surer and quicker will be the 
success of revolutionary work. 

Spring-summer 1894 Vol. 1, pp. 290-300, 326-29 



A Protest by Russian Social-Democrats 

A MEETING OP SOCIAL-DPMOCRATS, SEVENTEEN 
IN NUMBER, HELD AT A CERTAIN PLACE (IN HUasIA), 
adopted unanimously the FOIiLOWING Rl«:SOLt)TR)N 
AND RESOLVED TO l^UBIJSH IT AND TO SUBMIT IT 
TO ALL GOMRADFiS FOR THEIR CONSIDERATION 


A tendency has been observed among Russian Social- 
Democrats recently to depart from the fundamental princi- 
ples of Russian Social-Democracy that were proclaimed by 
its founders and foremost fighters, members of the Emanci- 
pation of Labour group, as well as by the Social-Democratic 
publications of the Russian workers’ organisations of the 
nineties. The Credo reproduced below, which is presumed 
to express the fundamental views of certain (“ymmg”) Rus- 
sian Social-Democrats, represents an attempt at a systemat- 
ic and definite exposition of the “new views”. The following 
is its full text: 

“The guild and manufacture period in the West laid a sharp im- 
press on all subsequent history and particularly on the history of 
Social-Democracy. The fact that the bourgeoisie had to fight for 
free forms, that it strove to release itself from the guild regulations 
fettering production, made the bourgeoisie a revolutionary element; 
everywhere in the West it began with liberti, fraterniU, igaliti 
(liberty, fraternity, equality), with the achievement of free political 
forms. By these gains, however, as Bismarck expressed it, it drew a 
bill on the future payable to its antipode— the working class. Hardly 
anywhere in the West did the working class, as a class, win the demo- 
cratic institutions— it made use of them. Against this it may be 
argued that the working class took part in revolutions. A reference to 
history will refute this opinion, for, precisely in 1848 , whep the con- 
solidation of Constitutions took place in the West, the working class 
represented the urban artisan element, the petty-bourgeois democra- 
cy; a factory proletariat hardly existed, while the proletariat em- 
ployed in large-scale industry (the German weavers depicted by Haupt- 
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mann, the weavers of Lyons) represented a wild mass capable only 
of rioting, but not of advancing any political demands. It can be 
definitely stated that the Constitutions of 1848 were won by the 
bourgeoisie and the small urban artisans. On the other hand, the 
working class (artisans, manufactory workers, printers, weavers, 
watchmakers, etc.) have been accustomed since the Middle Ages to 
membership in organisations, mutual benefit societies, religious 
societies, etc. This spirit of organisation is still alive among the skilled 
workers in the West, sharply distinguishing them from the factory 
proletariat, which submits to organisation badly and slowly and is 
capable only of lose -Organisation (temporary organisations) and not 
of permanent organisations with rules and regulations. It was those 
manufactory skilled workers that comprised the core of the Social- 
Democratic parties. Thus, we get the picture: on the one hand, the 
relative ease of political struggle and every possibility for it; on the 
other hand, the possibility for the systematic organisation of this 
struggle with the aid of the workers trained in the manufaci’u-ing 
period. It was on this basis that theoretical and practical Marxism 
grew up in the West. The starting-point was tne parliamentary 
political struple with the prospect— -only superficially resembling 
Blanquism,*^ but of totally different origin— of capturing power, on the 
one hand, and of a Zusammenbruch (collapse), on the other. Marxism 
was the theoretical expression of the prevailing practice: of the 
political struggle predominating over the economic. In Belgium, in 
France, and particularly in Germany, the workers organised the 
political struggle with incredible ease; but it was with enormous 
difficulty and tremendous friction that they organised the economic 
struggle. Even to this day the economic organisations as compared 
with the political organisations (leaving aside England) are •extraor- 
dinarily weak and unstable, and everywhere laissent ^ dSsirer quel- 
que chose (leave something to be desired). So long as the energy in the 
political struggle had not been completely exhausted, Zusammenbruch 
was an essential organisational Schlagwort (slogan) destined to play 
an extremely important historical role. The fundamental law that 
can be discerned by studying the working-class movement is that 
of the line of least resistance. In the West, this line was political 
activity, and Marxism, as formulated in the Communist Manifesto, 
was the best possible form the movement could assume. But when all 
energy in political activity had been exhausted, when the political 
movement nad reached a point of intensity difficult and almost impos- 
sible to surpass (the slow increase in votes in the recent period, the 
apathy of the public at meetings, the note of despondency in lit- 
erature), this, in conjunction with the ineffectiveness of parliamentary 
action and the entry into the arena of the ignorant masses, of the 
unorganised and almost unorganisahle factory proletariat, gave rise 
in the West to what is now called Bernsteinism, the crisis of Marxism. 
It is difficult to imagine a more logical course than the period of de- 
velopment of the labour movement from the Communist Manifesto to 
Bernsteinism, and a careful study of this whole process can determine 
with astronomical exactitude the outcome of this ‘crisis’. Here, of 
course, the issue is not the defeat or victory of Bemsteinism—that is 
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of little interest; it is the radical change in practical activity that 
has been gradually taking place for a long time within the party. 

“The change will not only bo towards a more energetic prosecution 
of the economic struggle and consolidation of the economic organisa- 
tions, hut also, and most importantly, towards a change in the party^s 
attitude to other opposition parties. Intolerant Marxism, negative 
Marxism, primitive Marxism (whoso conception of the class division 
of society is too schematic) will give way to democratic Marxism, and 
the social position of the party within modern society must undergo 
a sharp change. The party will recognise society; its narrow corpora- 
tive and, in the majority of cases, sectarian tasks will be widened to 
social tasks, and its striving to seize power will be transformed into 
a striving for change, a striving to reform pre.sont day society on 
democratic lines adapted to the present state of affairs, with ilie 
object of protecting the rights (ail rights) of the labouring classes in 
the most effective and fullest way. The concept ‘politics’ will be 
enlarged and will acquire a truly social meaning, and the practical 
demands of the moment will acquire greater weight and will be able 
to count on receiving greater attention than they have been getting 


up to now. 

“It is not difficult to draw conclusions for Russia from this brief 
description of the course of development taken by the working-class 
movement in the West. In Russia, the line of least resistance will 
never tend towards political activity. The incredible political oppres- 
sion will prompt much talk about it and cause attention to bo con- 
centrated precisely on this question, but it will never prompt prac- 
tical action. While in the West the fact that the workers were drawn 
into political activity served to strengthen and crystallise their weak 
forces, m Russia, on the contrary, these weak forces are confronted 
with a wall of political oppression. Not only do they lack practical 
ways of struggle against this oppression, and hence, also for their own 
development, but they are systematically stifled and cannot give 
forth even weak shoots. If to this we add that the working cla^ in 
our country has not inherited the spirit of organisation which distin- 
1 fighters in the West, we get a gloomy picture, one that 
IS likely to drive into despondency the most optimistic Marxist who 
believes that an extra factory chimney stack will by the very fact 
of Its existence bring great welfare. The economic struggle too is 
hard, infinitely hard, but it is possible to wage it, and it is in fact 
being waged by the m^es themselves. By learning in this struggle to 
organise, and coming into constant conflict with the political regime 
^*’.**}® Russian worker will at last create what may 
movement, the organisation or orga- 
nisations Lest conforming to Russian conditions. At present,* it 

L stm working^lass movement 

IS still in the amoeba state and has not yet acquired anv form The 

ve?be”deSed’ 8°®® with any Lm of organisation, cannot 

IhiU tk ciystallised form of the Russian movement, 

thfi illegal organisations are not worth consideration even from 

S tWr ^‘®w apart from the question 

Of their usefulness under present conaitions). ^ 
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“Such is the situation. If to this we add the famine and the process 
of ruination of the countryside, which facilitate StreikbreckerAsm,* 
and, consequently, the even greater difficulty of raising the masses of 
the workers to a more tolerable cultural level, then ... well, what is 
there for the Russian Marxist to do? I The talk about an independent 
workers’ political party merely results from the transplantation of 
alien aims and alien achievements to our soil. The Russian Marxist, 
so far, is a sad spectacle. His practical tasks at the present time are 
paltry, his theoretical knowledge, insofar as he utilises it not as an 
instrument for research but as a schema for activity, is worthless for 
the purpose of fulfilling even these paltry practical tasks. Moreover, 
these borrowed patterns are harmful from the practical point of view. 
Our Marxists, forgetting that the working class in the West entered 
political activity after that field had already been cleared, are much 
too contemptuous of the radical or liberal opposition activity of all 
other non-worker strata of society. The slightest attempt to concen- 
trate attention on public manifestations of a liberal political char- 
acter rouses the protest of the orthodox Marxists, who forget that a 
number of historical conditions prevent us from being Western Marx- 
ists and demand of us a different Marxism, suited to, and necessary 
in, Russian conditions. Obviously, the lack in every Russian citizen 
of political feeling and sense cannot be compensated by talk about 
politics or by appeals to a non-existent force. This political sense can 
only be acquired through education, i.e., through participation in 
that life (however un-Marxian it may be) which is offered by Russian 
conditions. ‘Negation’ is as harmful in Russia as it was appropriate 
(temporarily) in the West, because negation proceeding from something 
organised and possessing real power is one thing, while negation pro- 
ceeding from an amorphous mass of scattered individuals is another. 

“For the Russian Marxist there is only one course: participation 
in, i.e,, assistance to, the economic struggle of the proletariat, and 
participation in liberal opposition activity. As a ‘negator’, the Rus- 
sian Marxist came on the scene very early, and this negation has 
weakened the share of his energy that should be turned in the direc- 
tion of political radicalism. For the time being, this is not terrible; 
but if the class schema prevents the Russian intellectual from taking 
an active part in life and keeps him too far removed from opposition 
circles, it will be a serious loss to all who are compelled to fight for 
legal forms separately from the working class, which has not yet 
put forward political aims. The political innocence concealed behind 
the cerebrations of the Russian Marxist intellectual on political topics 
may play mischief with him.” 

We do not know whether there are many Russian Social- 
Democrats who share these views. But there is no doubt 
that ideas of this kind have their adherents, and we there- 
fore feel obliged to protest categorically against such views 
and to warn all comrades against the menacing deflection 


* Strike-breaking.— JE'd, 
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of Russian Social-Democracy from the path it has already 
marked out— the formation of an independent political 
working-class party which is inseparable from the class 
struggle of the proletariat and which has for its immediate 
aim the winning of political freedom. 

The above-quoted Credo represents, first, “a brief de.scrip- 
tion of the course of development taken by the working- 
class movement in the West”, and, secondly, “conclusions 
for Russia”. 

First of all, the authors of the Credo have an entirely 
false conception of the history of the West-European work- 
ing-class movement. It is not true to say that the working 
class in the West did not take part in the struggle for politi- 
cal liberty and in political revolutions. The history of the 
Chartist movement''® and the revolutions of 1848 in Franco, 
Germany, and Austria prove the opposite. It is absolutely 
untrue to say that “Marxism was the theoretical expression 
of the prevailing practice: of the political struggle predom- 
inating over the economic”. On the contrary, “Marxism” 
appeared at a time when non-political socialism prevailed 
(Owenism, “Fourierism”, “true socialism”®*) and the Com- 
munist Manifesto took up the cudgels at once against non- 
political socialism. Even when Marxism came out fully 
armed with theory {Capital) and organised the celebrated 
International Working Men’s Association, the political 
struggle was by no means the prevailing practice (narrow 
trade-unionism in England, anarchism and Proudhonism 
in the Romance countries). In Germany the great historic 
service performed by Lassalle was the transformation of 
the working class from an appendage of the liberal bour- 
geoisie into an independent political party. Marxism linked 
up the economic and the political struggle of the working 
class into a single inseparable whole; and the efiort of the 
authors of the Credo to separate these forms of struggle is one 
of their most clumsy and deplorable departures from 
Marxism. 

Further, the authors of the Credo also have an entirely 
wrong conception of the present state of the West-Euro- 
pean working-class movement and of the theory of Marx- 
ism, under the banner of which that movement is march- 
ing. To talk about a “crisis of Marxism” is merely to 
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repeat the nonsense of the bourgeois hacks who are doing 
all they can to exacerbate every disagreement among the 
socialists and turn it into a split in the socialist parties. The 
notorious Bernsteinism®®— in the sense in which it is com- 
monly understood by the general public, and by the au- 
thors of the Credo in particular— is an attempt to narrow 
the theory of Marxism, to convert the revolutionary work- 
ers’ party into a reformist party. As was to be expected, 
this attempt has been strongly condemned by the majority 
of the German Social-Democrats. Opportunist trends have 
repeatedly manifested themselves in the ranks of German 
Social-Democracy, and on every occasion they have been 
repudiated by the Party, which loyally guards the principles 
oE revolutionary international Social-Democracy. We are 
convinced that every attempt to transplant opportunist 
views to Russia will encounter equally determined resis- 
tance on the part of the overwhelming majority of Rus- 
sian Social-Democrats. 

Similarly, there can be no suggestion of a “radical change 
in the practical activity” of the West-Etiropean workers’ 
parties, in spite of what the authors of the Credo say: the tre- 
mendous importance of the economic struggle of the prole- 
tariat, and the necessity for such a struggle, were recognised 
by Marxism from the very outset. As early as the forties 
Marx and Engels conducted a polemic against the utopian 
socialists who denied the importance of this struggle.®* 

When the International Working Men’s Association was 
formed about twenty years later, the question of the im- 
portance of trade unions and of the economic struggle was 
raised at its very first Congress, in Geneva, in 1866. The 
resolution adopted at that Congress spoke explicitly of 
the importance of the economic struggle and warned the 
socialists and the workers, on the one hand, against exag- 
gerating its importance (which the English workers were 
inclined to do at that time) and, on the other, against 
underestimating its importance (which the French and the 
Germans, particularly the Lassalleans, were inclined to do). 
The resolution recognised that the trade unions were not only 
a natural, but also an essential phenomenon under capitalism 
and considered them an extremely important means for orga- 
nising the working class in its daily struggle against capi- 
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tal and for the abolition of waRO-Iabour. Tho resolutjon 
declared that the trade unions must not devote atten- 
tion exclusively to the “immediate slruRgle against capital”, 
must not remain aloof from the general political and social 
movement of the working class; they must not pnrsiie “nar 
row” aims, but must strive for the general emancipat ion of the 
millions of oppressed workers. Since then the workers’ par 
ties in the various countries have di.scussed the (juestion 
many times and, of course, will discus.s it again and again 
whether to devote more or less attention at any given 
moment to the economic or to the political .struggle of 
the proletariat; but the general question, or the question 
in principle, today remains as it was presented by Marx- 
ism. The conviction that the class struggle must neces- 
sarily combine the political and the economic struggle 
into one integral whole has entered into the flesh and blood 
of international Social-Dtmiocracy. The experience of histo- 
ry has, furthermore, incontrovertibly proved that alwence 
of freedom, or restriction of the political rights of the pro- 
letariat, always makes it necessary to put the political 
struggle in the forefront. 

Still less can there he any suggestion of a serious change 
in the attitude of the workers’ party towards the other 
opposition parties. In this respect, too, Marxism has mapped 
out the correct line, which is equally remote from exaggera- 
ting the importance of politics, from conspiracy (Blanqui.sm, 
etc.), and from decrying politics or reducing it to 
opportunist, reformist social tinkering (anarchism, utopian 
and petty-bourgeois socialism, state socialism, professorial 
socialism, etc.). The proletariat must strive to form inde- 
pendent political workers’ parties, the main aim of which 
must be the capture of political power by the proletariat 
for the purpose of organising socialist society. The prole- 
tariat must not regard the other classes and parties as 
“one reactionary mass"®’’; on the contrary, it must take 
part in all political and social life, support the progressive 
classes and parties against the reactionary classes and par- 
ties, support every revolutionary movement against the 
existing system, champion the interests of every oppressed 
nationality or race, of every persecuted religion, of the 
disfranchised sex, etc. The arguments the Credo authors 
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advance on this subject merely reveal a desire to obscure 
the class character of the struggle of the proletariat, weaken 
this struggle by a meaningless “recognition of society”, 
and reduce revolutionary Marxism to a trivial reformist 
trend. We are convinced that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Russian Social-Democrats will resolutely reject 
this distortion of the fundamental principles of Social- 
Democracy. Their erroneous premises regarding the West- 
European working-class movement led the authors of the 
Credo to draw still more erroneous “conclusions for Rus- 
sia”. 

The assertion that the Russian working class “has not 
yet put forward political aims” simply reveals ignorance 
of the Russian revolutionary movement. The North-Rus- 
sian Workers’ Union®* formed in 1878 and the South-Rus- 
sian Workers’ Union®* formed in 1875 put forward even 
then the demand for political liberty in their programmes. 
After the reaction of the eighties, the working class re- 
peatedly put forward the same demand in the nineties. The 
assertion that “the talk about an independent workers’ 
political party merely results from the transplantation of 
alien aims and alien achievements to our soil” reveals a 
complete failure to understand the historical role of the 
Russian working class and the most vital tasks of Russian 
Social-Democracy. Apparently, the programme of the 
authors of the Credo inclines to the idea that the working 
class, following “the line of least resistance”, should con- 
fine itself to the economic struggle, while the “liberal op- 
position elements” fight, with the “participation” of the 
Marxists, for “legal forms”. The application of such a pro- 
gramme would be tantamount to the political suicide 
of Russian Social-Democracy, it would greatly retard and 
debase the Russian working-class movement and the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement (for us the two concepts 
coincide). The mere fact that it was possible for a pro- 
gramme like this to appear shows how well grounded were 
the fears expressed by one of the foremost champions of 
Russian Social-Democracy, P. B. Axelrod, when, at the end 
of 1897, he wrote of the possibility of the following prospect: 

“The working-class movement keeps to the narrow rut of purely 
economic conflicts between the workers and employers and, in itself, 
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taken as a whole, is not of a political character, while in the struggle 
for political freedom the advanced strata of the proletariat follow the 
revolutionary circles and groups of the so-called intelligentsia” (Axel- 
rod, Present Tasks and Tactics of the Russian Social-Democrats, Geneva, 
1898, p. 19). 

Russian Social-Democrats nuist declare determined war 
upon the whole body of ideas express(>d in lh(> Credo, for 
these ideas lead straight to the realisation of this prospect. 
Russian Social-Democrats must bend every effort to trans- 
late into reality another prospect, outlined by P. H. Axel- 
rod in the following words: 

“The other prospect: Social-Democracy organise-s the Rus-sian 
proletariat into an independent political party which fights for liber- 
ty, partly side by side and in alliance with the bourf^eois revolutionary 
groups (if such should exist), and partly by recruiting dirwctlji into 
its ranks or securing the following of the most democratic-minded 
and revolutionary elements from among the intelligentsia" (ibid., 

p. 20). 

At the time P. B. Axelrod wrote the above lines the 
declarations made by Social-Democrats in Russia showed 
clearly that the overwhelming majority of them adhered 
to the same point of view. It is true that one St. Peters- 
burg workers’ paper, Rabochaya My si, seemed to incline 
toward the ideas of the authors of the Credo. In a leading 
article setting forth its programme (No. 1, October 1897) 
it expressed, regrettably, the utterly erroneous idea, an 
idea running counter to Social-Democracy, that the “eco- 
nomic basis of the movement” may be “obscured by the 
efiort to keep the political ideal constantly in mind”. At 
the same time, however, another St. Petersburg workers’ 
newspaper, S. Peterhurgsky Rabochy Listok (No. 2, Sep- 
tember 1897), emphatically expressed the opinion that 
“the overthrow of the autocracy ... can be achieved only 
by a well-organised and numerically strong working-class 
party” and that “organised in a strong party” the workers 
will “emancipate themselves, and the whole of Russia, 
from all political and economic oppression”. A third news- 
paper, Rabochaya Gazeta, in its leading article in issue 
No. 2 (November 1897), wrote: “The fight against the 
autocratic government for political liberty is the immediate 
task of the Russian working-class movement.” “The Rus- 
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sian working-class movement will increase its forces tenfold 
if it comes out as a single harmonious whole, with a com- 
mon name and a well-knit organisation....” “The separate 
workers’ circles should combine into one common party.” 
“The Russian workers’ party will be a Social-Democratic 
Party.” That precisely these views of Rabochaya Gazeta 
were fully shared by the vast majority of Russian Social- 
Democrats is seen, furthermore, from the fact that the 
Congress of Russian Social-Democrats in the spring of 
1898 formed the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, 
published its manifesto and recognised Rabochaya Gazeta 
as the official Party organ. Thus, the Credo authors are 
taking an enormous step backward from the stage of de- 
velopment which Russian Social-Democracy has already 
achieved and which it has recorded in the Manifesto of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. Since the 
frenzied persecution by the Russian Government has led 
to the present situation in which the Party’s activity has 
temporarily subsided and its official organ has ceased pub- 
lication, it is the task of all Russian Social-Democrats to 
exert every effort for the utmost consolidation of the Party, 
to draw up a Party programme and revive its official organ. 
In view of the ideological vacillations evidenced by the 
fact that programmes like the above-examined Credo can 
appear, we think it particularly necessary to emphasise 
the following fundamental principles that were ex- 
pounded in the Manifesto and that are of enormous impor- 
tance to Russian Social-Democracy. First, Russian Social- 
Democracy “desires to be and to remain the class movement 
of the organised working masses”. Hence it follows that 
the motto of Social-Democracy must be: aid to the work- 
ers, not only in their economic, but also in their polit- 
ical struggle; agitation, not only in connection with 
immediate economic needs, but also in connection with 
all manifestations of political oppression; propaganda, not 
only of the ideas of scientific socialism, but also of demo- 
cratic ideas. Only the theory of revolutionary Marxism 
can be the banner of the class movement of the workers, 
and Russian Social-Democracy must concern itself with the 
further development and implementation of this theory 
and must safeguard it against the distortions and vulgar- 
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isations to whicli “fashionable theories” are so often sub- 
jected (and the successes of revolutionary Social-Democ- 
racy in Russia have already made Marxism a “fashionable” 
theory). While concentrating all their present efforts on 
activity among factory and mine workers, Social-Democrats 
must not forget that with the expansion of the movement 
home workers, handicraftsmen, agricultural labourers, 
and the millions of ruined and starving peasants must 
be drawn.into the ranks of the labouring masses they orga- 
nise. 

Secondly: “On his strong shoulders the Ru.ssian worker 
must and will carry to a finish the cause of winning politi- 
cal liberty.” Since its immediate task is the overthrow of 
the autocracy, Social-Democracy must act as the vanguard 
in the fight for democracy, and consequently, if for no 
other reason, must give every support to all democratic 
elements of the population of Russia and win them as 
allies. Only an independent working-class party can serve 
as a strong bulwark in the fight against the autocracy, and 
only in alliance with such a party, only by supporting it, 
can all the other fighters for political liberty play an effec- 
tive part. 

Thirdly and finally: “As a socialist movement and trend, 
the Russian Social-Democratic Party carries on the cause 
and the traditions of the whole preceding revolutionary 
movement in Russia; considering the winning of political 
liberty to be the most important of the immediate tasks of 
the Party as a whole, Social-Democracy marches towards 
the goal that was already clearly indicated by the glorious 
representatives of the old Narodnaya Volya.” The tradi- 
tions of the whole preceding revolutionary movement de- 
mand that the Social-Democrats shall at the present time 
concentrate all their efforts on organising the Party, on 
strengthening its internal discipline, and on developing the 
technique for illegal work. If the members of the old Na- 
rodnaya Volya managed to play an enormous role in the 
history of Russia, despite the fact that only narrow social 
strata supported the few heroes, and despite the fact that 
it was by no means a revolutionary theory which served 
as the banner of the movement, then Social-Democracy, 
relying on the class struggle of the proletariat, will he 
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able to render itself invincible. “The Russian proletariat 
will throw oS the yoke of autocracy in order to continue 
the struggle against capital and the bourgeoisie for the 
complete victory of socialism with still greater energy.” 

We invite all groups of Social-Democrats and all work- 
ers’ circles in Russia to discuss the above-quoted Credo 
and our resolution, and to express a definite opinion on 
the question raised, in order that all differences may be 
removed and the work of organising and strengthening the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party may be accel- 
erated. 

Groups and circles may send their resolutions to the 
Union of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad which, by Point 
10 of the decision of the 1898 Congress of Russian Social- 
Democrats, is a part of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party and its representative abroad. 

August 1899 Vol. 4, pp. 167-82 



Our Programme 


International Social-Democracy is at present in a state 
of ideological wavering. Hitherto the doctrines of Marx 
and Engels were considered to be the firm foundation of 
revolutionary theory, but voices are now being raised 
everywhere to proclaim these doctrines inadequate and 
obsolete. Whoever declares himself to be a Social-Democrat 
and intends to pjublish a Social-Democratic organ must 
define precisely his attitude to a question that is preoccu- 
pying the attention of the German Social-Democrats and 
not of them alone. 

We take our stand entirely on the Marxist theoretical 
position: Marxism was the first to transform socialism 
from a utopia into a science, to lay a firm foundation for 
this science, and to indicate the path that must be followed 
in further developing and elaborating it in all its parts. 
It disclosed the nature of modern capitalist economy by 
explaining how the hire of the labourer, the purchase of 
labour-power, conceals the enslavement of millions of 
propertyless people by a handful of capitalists, the owners 
of the land, factories, mines, and so forth. It showed that 
all modern capitalist development displays the tendency 
of large-scale production to eliminate petty production and 
creates conditions that make a socialist system of society 
possible and necessary. It taught us how to discern, be- 
neath the pall of rooted customs, political intrigues, ab- 
struse laws, and intricate doctrines — the class struggle, the 
struggle between the propertied classes in all their variety 
and the propertyless mass, the proletariat, which is at the 
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head of all the propertyless. It made clear the real task of 
a revolutionary socialist party: not to draw up plans for 
refashioning society, not to preach to the capitalists and 
their hangers- on about improving the lot of the workers, 
not to hatch conspiracies, but to organise the class struggle 
of the proletariat and to lead this struggle, the ultimate aim 
of which is the conquest of political power by the proletariat 
and the organisation of a socialist society. 

And we now ask: Has anything new been introduced 
into this theory by its loud-voiced “renovators” who are 
raising so much noise in our day and have grouped them- 
selves around the German socialist Bernstein? Absolutely 
nothing. Not by a single step have they advanced the 
science which Marx and Engels enjoined us to develop; 
they have not taught the proletariat any new methods of 
struggle; they have only retreated, borrowing fragments 
of backward theories and preaching to the proletariat, not 
the theory of struggle, but the theory of concession — con- 
cession to the most vicious enemies of the proletariat, the 
governments and bourgeois parties who never tire of seek- 
ing new means of baiting the socialists. Plekhanov, one 
of the founders and leaders of Russian Social-Democracy, 
was entirely right in ruthlessly criticising Bernstein’s latest 
“critique”; the views of Bernstein have now been rejected 
by the representatives of the German workers as well (at 
the Hannover Congress).®® 

We anticipate a flood of accusations for these words; 
the shouts will rise that we want to convert the socialist 
party into an order of “true believers” that persecutes 
“heretics” for deviations from “dogma”, for every indepen- 
dent opinion, and so forth. We know about all these 
fashionable and trenchant phrases. Only there is not a grain 
of truth or sense in them. There can be no strong socialist 
party without a revolutionary theory which unites all so- 
cialists, from which they draw all their convictions, and 
which they apply in their methods of struggle and means 
of action. To defend such a theory, which to the best of 
your knowledge you consider to be true, against unfound- 
ed attacks and attempts to corrupt it is not to imply that 
you are an enemy of all criticism. We do not regard Marx’s 
theory as something completed and inviolable; on the con- 
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trary, we are convinced that it has only laid the founda- 
tion stone of the science which socialists must develop in 
all directions if they wish to keep pace with life. Wo think 
that an independent elaboration of Marx’s theory i.s e.spe- 
cialiy essential for Rus.sian socialists; for thus theory pro- 
vides only general guiding principles, which, in particular, 
are applied in England differently than in Prance, in 
France differently than in Germany, and in Germany dif- 
ferently than in Russia. Wo shall therefore gladly afford 
space in our paper for articles on theoretical questions and 
we invite all comrades openly to discu-ss controversial 
points. 

What are the main questions that arise in the applica- 
tion to Russia of the programme common to all Social- 
Democrats? We have .stated that the essence of thi.s pro- 
gramme is to organise the class .struggle of the proletariat 
and to lead this struggle, the ultimate aim of which i.s the 
conquest of political power by the proletariat and the es- 
tablishment of a socialist society. The class struggle of the 
proletariat comprises the economic struggle (struggle 
against individual capitalists or against individual groups of 
capitalists for the improvement of the workers’ condition) 
and the political struggle (struggle against the govern- 
ment for the broadening of the people’s rights, i.e., for 
democracy, and for the broadening of the political power 
of the proletariat). Some Russian Social-Democrats (among 
them apparently those who direct Rahochaya Mysl) re- 
gard the economic struggle as incomparably the more im- 
portant and almost go so far as to relegate the political 
struggle to the more or less distant future. This standpoint 
IS utterly false. All Social-Democrats are agreed that it is 
necessary to organise the economic struggle of the working 
class, that it is necessary to carry on agitation among the 
workers on this basis, i.e., to help the workers in their 
+* against the employers, to draw their 

attention to every form and every case of oppression and 
in this way to make clear to them the necessity for com- 
Dination. But to forget the political struggle for the eco** 
nomic would mean to depart from the basic principle of 
mternational Social-Democracy, it would mean to forget 
what the entire history of the labour movement teaches 
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US. The confirmed adherents of the bourgeoisie and of the 
government which serves it have even made repeated at- 
tempts to organise purely economic unions of workers 
and to divert them in this way from “politics”, from so- 
cialism. It is quite possible that the Russian Government, 
too, may undertake something of the kind, as it has always 
endeavoured to throw some paltry sops or, rather, sham 
sops, to the people, only to turn their thoughts away from 
the fact that they are oppressed and without rights. No 
economic struggle can bring the workers any lasting improve- 
ment, or can even be conducted on a large scale, unless 
the workers have the right freely to organise meetings 
and unions, to have their own newspapers, and to send 
their representatives to the national assemblies, as do the 
workers in Germany and all other European countries 
(with the exception of Turkey and Russia). But in order to 
win these rights it is necessary to wage a political struggle. 
In Russia, not only the workers, but all citizens are deprived 
of political rights. Russia is an absolute and unlimited 
monarchy. The tsar alone promulgates laws, appoints 
officials and controls them. For this reason, it seems as 
though in Russia the tsar and the tsarist government are 
independent of all classes and accord equal treatment to 
all. But in reality all officials are chosen exclusively from 
the propertied class and all are subject to the influence of 
the big capitalists, who make the ministers dance to their 
tune and who achieve whatever they want. The Russian 
working class is burdened by a double yoke; it is robbed 
and plundered by the capitalists and the landlords, and 
to prevent it from fighting them, the police bind it hand 
and foot, gag it, and every attempt to defend the rights 
of the people is persecuted. Every strike against a capital- 
ist results in the military and police being let loose on the 
workers. Every economic struggle necessarily becomes a 
political struggle, and Social-Democracy must indissolubly 
combine the one with the other into a single class struggle 
of the proletariat. The first and chief aim of such a strug- 
gle must be the conquest of political rights, the conquest 
of political liberty. If the workers of St. Petersburg alone, 
with a little help from the socialists, have rapidly succeed- 
ed in wringing a concession from the government— the 
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adoption of the law on the reduction of tho working day*^— 
then the Russian working class as a whole, led by a single 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, will be able, in 
persistent struggle, to win incomparably more important 
concessions. 

The Russian working class i.s able to wage its economic 
and political struggle alone, even if no other class comes 
to its aid. But in the political struggle the workers do not 
stand alone. The people’s complete lack of rights and the 
savage lawlessness of tho ba.shi-bazouk officials rouse tho in- 
dignation of all honest educated people who cannot recon- 
cile themselves to the persecution of free thought and free 
speech; they rouse the indignation of the persecuted Poles, 
Finns, Jews, and Russian religious .sects; they rou-so the 
indignation of the small merchants, manufacLurer.s, and 
peasants, who can nowhere find protection from the per- 
secution of officials and police. All these groups of tho 
population are incapable, separately, of carrying on a per- 
sistent political struggle. But when the working class 
raises the banner of this struggle, it will receive support 
from all sides. Russian Social-Democracy will place itself 
at the head of all fighters for the rights of the people, of 
all fighters for democracy, and it will prove invincible! 

These are our fundamental views, and we shall develop 
them systematically and from every aspect in our paper. 
We are convinced that in this way we shall tread the path 
which has been indicated by the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Labour Party in its published Manifesto. 


Latter half of 1899 


Vol. 4, pp. 210-14 



What Is to Be Done? 


BURNING QUESTIONS OP OUR MOVEMENT 
{Excerpts) 

I 

Dogmatism and 
“Freedom of Criticism” 

A. What Does “Freedom oi Criticism” Mean? 

“Freedom of criticism” is undoubtedly the most fashion- 
able slogan at the present time, and the one most fre- 
quently employed in the controversies between socialists 
and democrats in all countries. At first sight, nothing 
would appear to be more strange than the solemn appeals 
to freedom of criticism made by one of the parties to the 
dispute. Have voices been raised in the advanced parties 
against the constitutional law of the majority of Euro- 
pean countries which guarantees freedom to science and 
scientific investigation? “Something must be wrong here”, 
will be the comment of the onlooker who has heard this 
fashionable slogan repeated at every turn but has not 
yet penetrated the essence of the disagreement among the 
disputants; “evidently this slogan is one of the conven- 
tional phrases which, like nicknames, become legitimised 
by use, and become almost generic terms”. 

In fact, it is no secret for anyone that two trends have 
taken form in present-day international* Social-Democracy. 


• Incidentally, in the history of modern socialism this is a phenom- 
enon, perhaps unique and in its way very consoling, namely, that 
the strife of the various trends within the socialist movement has 
from national become international. Formerly, the disputes between 

Lassalleans and Eisenachers,** between Guesdists and Possibilists,** 
between Fabians and Social-Democrats, and between Narodnaya 
Volya adherents and Social-Democrats, remained confined within 
purely national frameworks, reflecting purely national features, and 
proceeding, as it were, on difierent planes. At the present time (as is 
now evident), the English Fabians,** the French Ministerialists,*® 
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The conflict between these trends now flares up in a bright 
flame and now dies down and smoulders under the ashes 
of imposing “truce resolutions”. The essence of the “new” 
trend, which adopts a “critical” attitude towards “obso- 
lete dogmatic” Marxism, has been clearly enough presented 
by Bernstein and demonstrated by Millerand. 

Social-Democracy must change from a party of social 
revolution into a democratic party of social reforms. Bern- 
stein has surrounded this political demand with a whole 
battery of well-attuned “new” arguments and reasonings. 
Denied was the possibility of putting socialism on a scien- 
tific basis and of demonstrating its nece.ssity and inevita- 
bility from the point of view of the materialist conception 
of history. Denied was the fact of growing impoverish- 
ment, the process of proletarisation, and the intensification 
of capitalist contradictions; the very concept, '^ultimate 
aim”, was declared to be unsound, and the idea of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat was completely rejected. De- 
nied was the antithesis in principle between liberalism and 
socialism. Denied was the theory of the class struggle, on 
the alleged grounds that it could not be applied to a strict- 
ly democratic society governed according to the will of the 
majority, etc. 

Thus, the demand for a decisive turn from revolutionary 
Social-Democracy to bourgeois social-reformism was ac- 
companied by a no less decisive turn towards bourgeois 
criticism of all the fundamental ideas of Marxism. In view 
of the fact that this criticism of Marxism has long been 
directed from the political platform, from university chairs, 
in numerous pamphlets and in a series of learned trea- 
tises, in view of the fact that the entire younger generation 
of the educated classes has been systematically reared for 
decades on this criticism, it is not surprising that the “new 
critical trend in Social-Democracy should spring up, 
ail complete , like Minerva from the head of Jove. The con- 


the German Bemsteinlans, and the Russian Critics**— all belonir to 

other, ^an/ to- 

fnto™ ® against “dogmatic” Marxism. In this first really 

WonS^^Wiil socialist opportunism, international revolu- 
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tent of this new trend did not have to grow and take 
shape, it was transferred bodily from bourgeois to socialist 
literature. 

To proceed. If Bernstein’s theoretical criticism and po- 
litical yearnings were still unclear to anyone, the French 
took the trouble strikingly to demonstrate the “new meth- 
od”. In this instance, too, France has justified its old repu- 
tation of being “the land where, more than anywhere else, 
the historical class struggles were each time fought out 
to a decision...” (Engels, Introduction to Marx’s Der 
18 Brumaire ) The French socialists have begun, not to 
theorise, but to act. The democratically more highly de- 
veloped political conditions in France have permitted them 
to put “Bernsteinism into practice” immediately, with all 
its consequences. Millerand has furnished an excellent 
example of practical Bernsteinism; not without reason did 
Bernstein and Vollmar rush so zealously to defend and 
laud him. Indeed, if Social-Democracy, in essence, is 
merely a party of reform and must be bold enough to admit 
this openly, then not only has a socialist the right to join 
a bourgeois cabinet, but he must always strive to do so. 
If democracy, in essence, means the abolition of class dom- 
ination, then why should not a socialist minister charm 
the whole bourgeois world by orations on class collabora- 
tion? Why should he not remain in the cabinet even after 
the shooting-down of workers by gendarmes has exposed, 
for the hundredth and thousandth time, the real nature 
of the democratic collaboration of classes? Why should 
he not personally take part in greeting the tsar, for whom 
the French socialists now have no other name than hero 
of the gallows, knout, and exile {knouteur, pendeur et de- 
portateur)"} And the reward for this utter humiliation and 
self-degradation of socialism in the face of the whole -world, 
for the corruption of the socialist consciousness of the 
working masses— the only basis that can guarantee our 
victory — the reward for this is pompous projects for miser- 
able reforms, so miserable in fact that much more has 
been obtained from bourgeois governments! 

He who does not deliberately close his eyes cannot fail 
to see that the new “critical” trend in socialism is nothing 
more nor less than a new variety of opportunism. And if 
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we judge people, not by the glittering uniforms they don 
or hy the high-sounding appellations they give themselves, 
but by their actions and by what they actually advocate, 
it will be clear that “freedom of criticism” means freedom 
for an opportunist trend in Social-Democracy, freedom to 
convert Social-Democracy into a democratic party of re- 
form, freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and bourgeois 
elements into socialism. 

“Freedom” is a grand word, but under the banner of 
freedom for industry the most predatory wars were waged, 
under the banner of freedom of labour, the working people 
were robbed. The modern use of the term “freedom of crit- 
icism” contains the same inherent falsehood. Those who 
are really convinced that they have made progress in science 
would not demand freedom for the new views to continue 
side by side with the old, but the substitution of the new 
views for the old. The cry heard today, “Long live freedom 
of criticism”, is too strongly reminiscent of the fable of the 
empty barrel. 

We are marching in a compact group along a precipi- 
tous and difficult path, firmly holding each other by the 
hand. We are surrounded on all sides by enemies, and we 
have to advance almost constantly under their fire. We 
have combined, by a freely adopted decision, for the pur- 
pose of fighting the enemy, and not of retreating into the 
neighbouring marsh, the inhabitants of which, from the 
very outset, have reproached us with having separated 
ourselves into an exclusive group and with having chosen 
the path of struggle instead of the path of conciliation. 
And now some among us begin to cry out: Let us go into 
the marsh! And when we begin to shame them, they retort: 
What backward people you are! Are you not ashamed 
to deny us the liberty to invite you to take a better road! 
Oh, yes, gentlemen! You are free not only to invite us, but 
to go yourselves wherever you will, even into the marsh. 
In fact, we think that the marsh is your proper place, and 
we are prepared to render you every assistance to get there. 
Only let go of our hands, don’t clutch at us and don’t 
besmirch the grand word freedom, for we too are “free” to 
go where we please, free to fight not only against the marsh, 
but also against those who are turning towards the marsh! 
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D> Engels on the Importance 
of the Theoretical Struggle 

“Dogmatism, doctrinairism”, “ossification of the party— 
the inevitable retribution that follows the violent strait- 
lacing of thought”— these are the enemies against which 
the knightly champions of “freedom of criticism” in Ra- 
bocheye Dyelo rise up in arms. We are very glad that this 
question has been placed on the order of the day and we 
would only propose to add to it one other: 

And who are the judges? 

We have before us two publishers’ announcements. One, 
“The Programme of the Periodical Organ of the Union of 
Russian Social-Democrats Abroad®® — Rabocheye Dyelo” 
(reprint from No. 1 of Rabocheye Dyelo), and the other, 
the “Announcement of the Resumption of the Publications 
of the Emancipation of Labour Group”. Both are dated 
1899, when the “crisis of Marxism” had long been under 
discussion. And what do we find? We would seek in vain 
in the first announcement for any reference to this phe- 
nomenon, or a definite statement of the position the new 
organ intends to adopt on this question. Not a word is 
said about theoretical work and the urgent tasks that now 
confront it, either in this programme or in the supplements 
to it that were adopted by the Third Congress of the Union 
Abroad in 1901 {Two Conferences, pp. 15-18). During this 
entire time the Editorial Board of Rabocheye Dyelo ignored 
theoretical questions, in spite of the fact that these were 
questions that disturbed the minds of all Social-Democrats 
the world over. 

The other announcement, on the contrary, points first 
of all to the declining interest in theory in recent years, 
imperatively demands “vigilant attention to the theoretical 
aspect of the revolutionary movement of the proletariat", 
and calls for “ruthless criticism of the Bernsteinian and 
. other anti-revolutionary tendencies” in our movement. 
The issues of Zarya** to date show how this programme has 
been carried out. 

Thus, we see that high-sounding phrases against the os- 
sification of thought, etc., conceal unconcern and helpless- 
ness with regard to the development of theoretical thought. 
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The case of the Russian Social-Democrats manifestly illus- 
trates the general European phenomenon (long ago noted 
also by the German Marxists) that the much vaunted free- 
dom of criticism does not imply substitution of one theory 
for another, but freedom from all integral and pondered 
theory; it implies eclecticism and lack of principle. Those 
who have the slightest acquaintance with the actual state 
of our movement cannot but see that the wide spread of 
Marxism was accompanied by a certain lowering of the 
theoretical level. Quite a number of people with very little, 
and even a total lack of theoretical? training joined the move- 
ment because of its practical significance and its practical 
successes. We can judge from that how tactless Rabocheye 
Dyelo is when, with an air of triumph, it quotes Marx’s 
statement: “Every step of real movement is more impor- 
tant than a dozen programmes.”’® To repeat these words 
in a period of theoretical disorder is like wishing mourn- 
ers at a funeral many happy returns of the day. Moreover, 
these words of Marx are taken from his letter on the Gotha 
Programme,’^ in which he sharply condemns eclecticism 
in the formulation of principles. If you must unite, Marx 
wrote to the party leaders, then enter into agreements 
to satisfy the practical aims of the movement, but do not 
allow any bargaining over principles, do not make theo- 
retical “concessions”. This was Marx’s idea, and yet there 
are people among us who seek— in his name— to belittle the 
significance of theoryl 

Without revolutionary theory there can be no revolu- 
tionary movement. This idea cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly at a time when the fashionable preaching of op- 
portunism goes hand in hand with an- infatuation for the 
narrowest forms of practical activity. Yet, for Russian So- 
cial-Democrats the importance of theory is enhanced by 
three other circumstances, which are often forgotten: first, 
by the fact that our Party is only in process of formation, 
its features are only just becoming defined, and it has as 
yet far from settled accounts with the other trends of rev- 
olutionary thought that threaten to divert the movement 
from the correct path. On the contrary, precisely the very 
recent past was marked by a revival of non-Social-Demo- 
cratic revolutionary trends (an eventuation regarding 
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which. Axelrod long ago warned the Economists). Under 
these circumstances, what at first sight appears to be an 
“unimportant” error may lead to most deplorable conse- 
quences, and only short-sighted people can consider fac- 
tional disputes and a strict differentiation between shades 
of opinion inopportune or superfluous. The fate of Rus- 
sian Social-Democracy for very many years to come may 
depend on the strengthening of one or the other “shade”. 

Secondly, the Social-Democratic movement is in its very 
essence an international movement. This means, not only 
that we must combat national chauvinism, but that an in- 
cipient movement in a young country can be successful 
only if it makes use of the experiences of other countries. 
In order to make use of these experiences it is not enough 
merely to be acquainted with them, or simply to copy out 
the latest resolutions. What is required is the ability to 
treat these experiences critically and to test them inde- 
pendently. He who realises how enormously the modern 
working-class movement has grown and branched out will 
understand what a reserve of theoretical forces and polit- 
ical (as well as revolutionary) experience is required to 
carry out this task. 

Thirdly, the national tasks of Russian Social-Democracy 
are such as have never confronted any other socialist party 
in the world. We shall have occasion further on to deal with 
the political and organisational duties which the task of 
emancipating the whole people from the yoke of autocracy 
imposes upon us. At this point, we wish to state only that 
the role of vanguard fighter can be fulfilled only by a party 
that is guided by the most advanced theory. To have a con- 
crete understanding of what this means, let the reader recall 
such predecessors of Russian Social-Democracy as Her- 
zen, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, and the brilliant galaxy of 
revolutionaries of the seventies; let him ponder over the 
world significance which Russian literature is now acquiring; 
let him ... but be that enough! 

Let us quote what Engels said in 1874 concerning the 
significance of theory in the Social-Democratic movement. 
Engels recognises, not two forms of the great struggle of 
Social-Democracy (political and economic), as is the fash- 
ion among us, but three, placing the theoretical struggle 
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on a par with the first two. His recommendations to the 
German working-class movement, which had become 
strong, practically and politically, are so instructive from 
the standpoint of present-day problems and controversies, 
that we hope the reader will not be vexed with us for quot- 
ing a long passage from his prefatory note to Der deutsche 
Bauernkrieg* which has long become a great bibliographi- 
cal rarity: 

“The German workers have two important advantages 
over those of the rest of Europe. First, they belong to the 
most theoretical people of Europe; and they hav6 retained 
that sense of theory which the so-called ‘educated’ classes 
of Germany have almost completely lost. Without German 
philosophy, which preceded it, particularly that of Hegel, 
German scientific socialism— the only scientific socialism 
that has ever existed— would never have come into being. 
Without a sense of theory among the workers, this scien- 
tific socialism would never have entered their flesh and 
blood as much as is the case. What an immeasurable advan- 
tage this is may be seen, on the one hand, from the indiffer- 
ence towards all theory, which is one of the main reasons 
why the English working-class movement crawls along 
so slowly in spite of the splendid organisation of the indi- 
vidual unions; on the other hand, from the mischief and 
confusion wrought by Proudhonism, in its original form, 
among the French and Belgians, and, in the form further 
caricatured by Bakunin, among the Spaniards and Italians. 

“The second advantage is that, chronologically speak- 
ing, the Germans were about the last to come into the 
workers’ movement. Just as German theoretical socialism 
will never forget that it rests on the shoulders of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, and Owen— three men who, in spite of all 
their fantastic notions and all their utopianism, have their 
place among the most eminent thinkers of all times, and 
whose genius anticipated innumerable things, the correct- 
ness of which is now being scientifically proved by us— 
so the practical workers’ movement in Germany ought 


* Dritter Abdruck. Leipzig, 1875. Verlagder Genossenschaftsbuch- 
druckerei. (The Peasant War in Germany. Third impression. Co-opera- 
tive Publishers, Leipzig, 1875.— J5d.) 
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never to forget that it has developed on the shoulders of 
the English and French movements, that it was able simply 
to utilise their dearly bought experience, and could now 
avoid their mistakes, which in their time were mostly 
unavoidable. Without the precedent of the Engli-sh trade 
unions and French workers’ political struggles, without the 
gigantic impulse given especially by the Paris Commune, 
where would we be now? 

“It must be said to the credit of the German workers 
that they have exploited the advantages of their situation 
with rare understanding. For the first time 'since a work- 
ers’ movement has existed, the struggle is being conduct- 
ed pursuant to its three sides— -the theoretical, the politi- 
cal, and the practical-economic (resistance to the capital- 
ists)— in harmony and in its interconnections, and in a 
systematic way. It is precisely in this, as it were, concentric 
attack, that the strength and invincibility of the German 
movement lies. 

“Due to this advantageous situation, on the one hand, 
and to the insular peculiarities of the English and the forc- 
ible suppression of the French movement, on the other, 
the German workers have for the moment been placed in 
the vanguard of the proletarian struggle. How long events 
will allow them to occupy this post of honour cannot be 
foretold. But let us hope that as long as they occupy it, 
they will fill it fittingly. This demands redoubled efforts 
in every field of struggle and agitation. In particular, it 
will be the duty of the leaders to gain an ever clearer in- 
sight into all theoretical questions, to free themselves more 
and more from the influence of traditional phrases inher- 
ited from the old world outlook, and constantly to keep 
in mind that socialism, since it has become a science, 
demands that it be pursued as a science, i.e., that it be 
studied. The task will be to spread with increased zeal 
among the masses of the workers the ever more clarified 
understanding thus acquired, to knit together ever more 
firmly the organisation both of the party and of the trade 
unions.... 

“If the German workers progress in this way, they will 
not be marching exactly at the head of the movement— it 
is not at all in the interest of this movement that the workers 
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of any particular country should march at its head— 
but they will occupy an honourable place in the battle 
line; and they will stand armed for battle when either 
unexpectedly grave trials or momentous events demand 
of them increased courage, increased determination and 
energy.”''^ 

Engels’s words proved prophetic. Within a few years 
the German workers were subjected to unexpectedly grave 
trials in the form of the Exceptional Law Against the So- 
cialists. And they met those trials armed for battle and 
succeeded in emerging from them victorious. 

The Russian proletariat will have to undergo trials im- 
measurably graver; it will have to fight a monster compared 
with which an anti-socialist law in a constitutional country 
seems but a dwarf. History has now confronted us with 
an immediate task which is the most revolutionary of all 
the immediate tasks confronting the proletariat of any 
country. The fulfilment of this task, the destruction of 
the most powerful bulwark, not only of European, but 
(it may now be said) of Asiatic reaction, would make the 
Russian proletariat the vanguard of the international rev- 
olutionary proletariat. And we have the right to count 
upon acquiring this honourable title, already earned by 
our predecessors, the revolutionaries of the seventies, if 
we succeed in inspiring our movement, which is a thou- 
sand times broader and deeper, with the same devoted 
determination and vigour. 


II 

The Spontaneity of the Masses 
and the Consciousness 
of the Social- Democrats 

A. The Beginning of the Spontaneous Upsurge 

In the previous chapter we pointed out how universally 
absorbed the educated youth of Russia was in the theories 
of Marxism in the middle of the nineties. In the same period 
the strikes that followed the famous St. Petersburg in- 
dustrial war of 1896 assumed a similar general character.’® 
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Their spread over the whole of Russia clearly showed the 
depth of the newly awakening popular movement, and 
if we are to speak of the “spontaneous element” then, of 
course, it is this strike movement which, first and foremost, 
must be regarded as spontaneous. But there is sponta- 
neity and spontaneity. Strikes occurred in Russia in the 
seventies and sixties (and even in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century), and they were accompanied by the “spon- 
taneous” destruction of machinery, etc. Compared with 
these “revolts”, the strikes of the nineties might even be 
described as “conscious”, to such an extent do they mark 
the progress which the working-class movement made 
in that period. This shows that the “spontaneous element”, 
in essence, represents nothing more nor less than conscious- 
ness in an embryonic form. Even the primitive revolts 
expressed the awakening of consciousness to a certain 
extent. The workers were losing their age-long faith in 
the permanence of the system which oppressed them and 
began ... I shall not say to understand, but to sense the 
necessity for collective resistance, definitely abandoning 
their slavish submission to the authorities. But this was, 
nevertheless, more in the nature of outbursts of des- 
peration and vengeance than of struggle. The strikes of the 
nineties revealed far greater flashes of consciousness; 
definite demands were advanced, the strike was carefully 
timed, known cases and instances in other places were 
discussed, etc. The revolts were simply the resistance of 
the oppressed, whereas the systematic strikes represented 
the class struggle in embryo, but only in embryo. Taken 
by themselves, these strikes were simply trade union 
struggles, not yet Social-Democratic struggles. They marked 
the awakening antagonisms between workers and employ- 
ers; but the workers were not, and could not be, conscious 
of the irreconcilable antagonism of their interests to the 
whole of the modern political and social system, i.e., theirs 
was not yet Social-Democratic consciousness. In this sense, 
the strikes of the nineties, despite the enormous progress 
they represented as compared with the “revolts”, remained 
a purely spontaneous movement. 

We have said that there could not have been Social- 
Democratic consciousness among the workers. It would 
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have to be brought to them from without. The history of 
all countries shows that the working class, exclusively by 
its own effort, is able to develop only trade union con- 
sciousness, i.e., the conviction that it is necessary to com- 
bine in unions, fight the employers, and strive to compel 
the government to pass necessary labour legislation, etc.* 
The theory of socialism, however, grew out of the philo- 
sophic, historical, and economic theories elaborated by edu- 
cated representatives of the propertied classes, by intellec- 
tuals. By their social status, the founders of modern scien- 
tific socialism, Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to 
the bourgeois intelligentsia. In the very same way, in 
Russia, the theoretical doctrine of Social-Democracy arose 
altogether independently of the spontaneous growth of the 
working-class movement; it arose as a natural and inevi- 
table outcome of the development of thought among the 
revolutionary socialist intelligentsia. In the period under 
discussion, the middle nineties, this doctrine not only 
represented the completely formulated programme of the 
Emancipation of Labour group, but had already won over 
to its side the majority of the revolutionary youth in 
Russia. 

Hence, we had both the spontaneous awakening of the 
working masses, their awakening to conscious life and con- 
scious struggle, and a revolutionary youth, armed with So- 
cial-Democratic theory and straining towards the workers. 
In this connection it is particularly important to state the 
oft-forgotten (and comparatively little-known) fact that, al- 
though the early Social-Democrats of that period zealously 
carried on economic agitation (being guided in this activity 
by the truly useful indications contained in the pamphlet 
On Agitation, then still in manuscript) , they did not regard 
this as their sole task. On the contrary, from the very begin- 
ning they set for Russian Social-Democracy the most far- 
reaching historical tasks, in general, and the task of over- 


* Trade-unionism does not exclude “politics” altogether, as 
some imagine. Trade unions have always conducted some political 
(but not Social-Democratic) agitation and struggle. We shall deal 
with the difference between trade union politics and Social-Demo- 
cratic politics in the next chapter. 
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throwing the autocracy, in particular. Thus, towards the 
end of 1895, the St. Petereburg group of Social-Democrats, 
which founded the League of Struggle for the Emanci- 
pation of the Working Class,’* prepared the first issue of 
a newspaper called Rabocheye Dyelo. This issue was ready 
to go to press when it was seized by the gendarmes, on the 
night of December 8, 1895, in a raid on the house of one of 
the members of the group, Anatoly Alexeyevich Vaneyev,* 
so that the first edition of Rabocheye Dyelo was not destined 
to see the light of day. The leading article in this issue 
(which perhaps thirty years hence some Russkaya Starina 
will unearth in the archives of the Department of Police) 
outlined the historical tasks of the working class in Russia 
and placed the achievement of political liberty at their 
head. The issue also contained an article entitled “What 
Are Our Ministers Thinking About?” which dealt with 
the crushing of the elementary education committees 
by the police. In addition, there was some corre- 
spondence from St. Petersburg, and from other parts 
of Russia (e.g., a letter on the massacre of the work- 
ers in Yaroslavl Gubernia’®). This “first eSort”, if we are 
not mistaken, of the Russian Social-Democrats of the 
nineties was not a purely local, or less still, “Economic”, 
newspaper, but one that aimed to unite the strike move- 
ment with the revolutionary movement against the autoc- 
racy, and to win over to the side of Social-Democracy 
all who were oppressed by the policy of reactionary obscu- 
rantism. No one in the slightest degree acquainted with 
the state of the movement at that period could doubt 
that such a paper would have met with warm response 
among the workers of the capital and the revolutionary in- 
telligentsia and would have had a wide circulation. The 
failure of the enterprise merely showed that the Social- 
Democrats of that period were unable to meet the imme- 


• A. A. Vaneyev died in Eastern Siberia in 1899 from consumption, 
which he contracted during solitary confinement in prison prior to 
his banishment. That is why we considered it possible to publish the 
above information, the authenticity of which we guarantee, for it 
comes from persons who were closely and directly acquainted with 
A. A. Vaneyev. 
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diate requirements of the time owing to their lack of revo- 
lutionary experience and practical training. This must 
be said, too, with regard to the S. Peterburgsky Rabochy 
Listok’’^ and particularly with regard to Rabochaya Gazeta 
and the Manifesto of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, founded in the spring of 1898. Of course, wo would 
not dream of blaming the Social-Democrats of that time 
for this unpreparedness. But in order to profit from the 
experience of that movement, and to draw practical les- 
sons from it, we must thoroughly understand the causes 
and significance of this or that shortcoming. It is theroforo 
highly important to establish the fact that a part (perhaps 
even a majority) of the Social-Democrats, active in the 
period of 1895-98, justly considered it possible even then, 
at the very beginning of the “spontaneous” movement, to 
come forward with a most extensive programme and a 
militant tactical line.* Lack of training of the majority of 
the revolutionaries, an entirely natural phenomenon, could 
not have roused any particular fears. Once the tasks were 
correctly defined, once the energy existed for repeated 
attempts to fulfil them, temporary failures represented only 
part misfortune. Revolutionary experience and organisa- 
tional skill are things that can be acquired, provided the 
desire is there to acquire them, provided the shortcomings 
are recognised, which in revolutionary activity is more 
than half-way towards their removal. 


* “In adopting a hostile attitude towards the activities of the 
Social-Democrats of the late nineties, Ishra ignores the absence at 
that time of conditions for any work other than the struggle for petty 
demands,” declare the Economists in their “Letter to Russian Social- 
Democratic Organs" {Iskra No. 12). The facts given above show that 
the assertion about “absence of conditions” is diametrically opposed to 
the truth. Not only at the end, but even in the mid-nineties, all the 
conditions existed for other work, besides the struggle for petty de- 
mands— all the conditions except adequate training of leaders. In- 
stead of frankly admitting that we, the ideologists, the leaders, lacked 
sufficient training— the Economists seek to shift the blame entirely 
upon the “absence of conditions”, upon the eSect of material environ- 
ment that determines the road from which no ideologist will be able 
to divert the movement. What is this but slavish cringing before 
spontaneity, what but the infatuation of the “ideologists” with their 
own shortcomings? 
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But what was only part misfortune became full misfor- 
tune when this consciousness began to grow dim (it was 
very much alive among the members of the groups men- 
tioned), when there appeared people— and even Social- 
Democratic organs— that were prepared to regard short- 
comings as virtues, that even tried to invent a theoretical 
basis for their slavish cringing before spontaneity. It is 
time to draw conclusions from this trend, the content of 
which is incorrectly and too narrowly characterised as 
Economism. 


B. Bowing "to Spontaneity. 

Rabochaya Mysl 

Before dealing with the literary manifestation of this 
subservience to spontaneity, we should like to note the 
following characteristic fact (communicated to us from 
the above-mentioned source), which throws light- on the 
conditions in which the two future conflicting trends in 
Russian Social-Democracy arose and grew among the com- 
rades working in St. Petersburg. In the beginning of 1897, 
just prior to their banishment, A. A. Vaneyev and several 
of his comrades attended a private meeting’’’ at which 
“old” and “young” members of the League of Struggle for 
the Emancipation of the Working Class gathered. The 
conversation centred chiefly about the question of organisa- 
tion, particularly about the “rules for the workers’ mutual 
benefit fund”, which, in their final form, were published 
in “Listok" Rabotnika’’^ No. 9-10, p. 46. Sharp differences 
immediately showed themselves between the “old” mem- 
bers (“Decembrists”, as the St. Petersburg Social-Demo- 
crats jestingly called them) and several of the “young” 
members (who subsequently took an active part in the work 
of Rabochaya Mysl), with a heated discussion ensuing. 
The “young” members defended the main principles of the 
rules in the form in which they were published. The “old” 
members contended that the prime necessity was not this, 
but the consolidation of the League of Struggle into an 
organisation of revolutionaries to which all the various 
workers’ mutual benefit funds, students’ propaganda 
circles, etc., should be subordinated. It goes without 
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saying that the disputing sides far from realised at the 
time that these disagreements were the beginning of a 
cleavage; on the contrary, they regarded them as some- 
thing isolated and casual. But this fact shows that in Rus- 
sia,, too, Economism did not arise and spread without a 
struggle against the “old” Social-Democrats (which the 
Economists of today are apt to forget). And if, in the main, 
this struggle has not left “documentary” traces behind it, 
it is solely because the membership of the circles then func- 
tioning underwent such constant change that no continuity 
was established and, consequently, differences in point of 
view were not recorded in any documents. 

The founding of Rabochaya Mysl brought Economism to 
the light of day, but not at one stroke. We must picture to 
ourselves concretely the conditions for activity and the 
short-lived character of the majority of the Russian study 
circles (a thing that is possible only for those who have 
themselves experienced it) in order to understand how much 
there was of the fortuitous in the successes and failures of 
the new trend in various towns, and the length of time dur- 
ing which neither the advocates nor the opponents of the 
“new” could make up their minds— and literally had no op- 
portunity of so doing— as to whether this really expressed 
a distinct trend or merely the lack of training of certain in- 
dividuals. For example, the first mimeographed copies of 
Rabochaya Mysl never reached the great majority of Social- 
Democrats, and if we are able to refer to the leading article 
in the first number, it is only because it was reproduced in 
an article by V. I. {“Listok” Rabotnika No. 9-10, p. 47 et 
seq.), who, of course, did not fail to extol with more zeal 
than reason the new paper, which was so different from 
the papers and projects for papers mentioned above.* It 
is well worth dwelling on this leading article because it 
brings out in bold relief the entire spirit of Rabochaya Mysl 
and Economism generally. 


* It should be stated in passing that the praise of Rabochaya 
Mysl in November 1898, when Economism had become fully defined, 
especially abroad, emanated from the selfsame V. I., who very soon 
after became one of the editors of Rabocheye Dyelo. And yet Rabocheye 
Dyelo denied that there were two trends in Russian Social-Democracy, 
and continues to deny it to this dayl 
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After stating that the arm of the “blue-coats”^® could 
never halt the progress of the working-class movement, the 
leading article goes on to say: “...The virility of the work- 
ing-class movement is due to the fact that the workers them- 
selves are at last taking their fate into their own hands, and 
out of the hands of the leaders”; this fundamental thesis is 
then developed in greater detail. Actually, the leaders (i.e., 
the Social-Democrats, the organisers of the League of 
Struggle) were, one might say, torn out of the hands of 
the workers’* ** by the police; yet it is made to appear that 
the workers were fighting against the leaders and liberated 
themselves from their yoke! Instead of sounding the call 
to go forward towards the consolidation of the revolution- 
ary organisation and the expansion of political activity, the 
call was issued for a retreat to the purely trade union 
struggle. It was announced that “the economic basis of the 
movement is eclipsed by the effort never to forget the 
political ideal”, and that the watchword for the working- 
class movement was “Struggle for economic conditions’^!) 
or, better still, “The workers for the workers”. It was 
declared that strike funds “are more valuable to the move- 
ment than a hundred other organisations” (compare this 
statement, made in October 1897, with the polemic between 
the “Decembrists” and the young members in the beginning 
of 1897), etc. Catchwords like “We must concentrate, not 
on the ‘cream’ of the workers, but on the ‘average’, mass 
worker”; “Politics always obediently follows economics”,** 


* That this simile is a correct one is shown by the following cha- 
racteristic fact. When, after the arrest of the “Decembrists”, the news 
spread among the workers of the Schlusselburg Highway that the 
discovery and arrest were facilitated by an agent-provocateur, N. N. Mi- 
khailov, a dentist, who had been in contact with a group associated 
with the “Decembrists”, the workers were so enraged that they decided 
to kill him. 

** These quotations are taken from the same leading article in 
the first number of Rabochaya MysL One can judge from this the 
degree of theoretical training possessed by these “V. V.s of Russian 
Social-Democracy”,®® who kept repeating the crude vulgarisation of 
“economic materialism” at a time when the Marxists were carrying 
on a literary war against the real Mr. V.V., who had long ago been 
dubbed “a past master of reactionary deeds”, for holding similar 
views on the relations between politics and economics! 
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etc., etc., became the fashion, exercising an irresistible 
influence upon the masses of the youth who were attracted 
to the movement but who, in the majority of cases, were 
acquainted only with such fragments of Marxism as wore 
expounded in legally appearing publications. 

Political consciousness was completely overwhelmed by 
spontaneity— the spontaneity of the “Social-Democrats” 
who repeated Mr. V. V.’s “ideas”, the spontaneity of those 
workers who were carried away by the arguments lhat a 
kopek added to a ruble was worth more than any socialism 
or politics, and that they must “fight, knowing that they 
are fighting, not for the sake of some future generation, but 
for themselves and their children” (leader in Itabochaya 
Mysl No. 1). Phrases like these have always been a favour- 
ite weapon of the West-European bourgeois, who, in their 
hatred for socialism, strove (like the German '^Sozial- 
Politiker" Hirsch) to transplant English trade-unionism to 
their native soil and to preach to the workers that by engag- 
ing in the purely trade union struggle* they would bo 
fighting for themselves and for their children, and not 
for some future generations with some future socialism. 
And now the “V.V.s of Russian Social-Democracy” have 
set about repeating these bourgeois phrases. It is important 
at this point to note three circumstances that will be useful 
to our further analysis of contemporary differences.** 

In the first place, the overwhelming of political con- 
sciousness by spontaneity, to which we referred above, also 
took place spontaneously. This may sound like a pun, but, 
alas, it is the bitter truth. It did not take place as a result 
of an open struggle between two diametrically opposed 
points of view, in which one triumphed over the other; it 
occurred because of the fact that an increasing number of 


♦ The Germans even have a special expression, Nur-Gewerk 
schaftler, which means an advocate of the “pure trade union” struggle. 

** We emphasise the word contemporary for the benefit of tlioso 
who may pharisaically shrug their shoulders and say: It is easy enough 
to attack Rahochaya Mysl now, but is not all this ancient history? 
Mutato nomine de te f alula narratur (change the name and the tale 
is about you. — Ed.) is our answer to such contemporary Pharisees, 
whose complete subjection to the ideas of Rahochaya Mysl will bo 
proved further on. 
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“old” revolutionaries were “torn away” by the gendarmes 
and increasing numbers of “young” “V.V.s of Russian So- 
cial-Democracy” appeared on the scene. Everyone, who has, 
I shall not say participated in, but at least breathed the at- 
mosphere of, the present-day Russian movement, knows 
perfectly well that this is precisely the case. And if, never- 
theless, we insist strongly that the reader be fully clear on 
this generally known fact, if we cite, for explicitness, as it 
were, the facts of the first edition of Rahocheye Dyelo and 
of the polemic between the “old” and the “young” at the 
beginning of 1897, we do this because the people who 
vaunt their “democracy” speculate on the ignorance of 
these facts on the part of the broad public (or of the very 
young generation). We shall return to this point further on. 

Secondly, in the very first literary expression of Econo- 
mism we observe the exceedingly curious phenomenon— 
highly characteristic for an understanding of all the 
differences prevailing among present-day Social-Democrats 
— that the adherents of the “labour movement pure and 
simple”, worshippers of the closest “organic” contacts 
{Rabocheye Dyelo’s term) with the proletarian struggle, 
opponents of any non-worker intelligentsia (even a social- 
ist intelligentsia), are compelled, in order to defend their 
position.s, to resort to the arguments of the bourgeois “pure 
trade-unionists”. This shows that from the very outset Ra- 
bochaya Mysl began— unconsciously— to implement the 
programme of the Credo. This shows (something Rabocheye 
Dyelo cannot grasp) that all worship of the spontaneity of 
the working-class movement, all belittling of the role of 
“the conscious element”, of the role of Social-Democracy, 
means, quite independently of whether he who belittles 
that role desires it or not, a strengthening of the influence 
of bourgeois ideology upon the workers. All those who talk 
about “overrating the importance of ideology”,* about 
exaggerating the role of the conscious element,** etc., 
imagine that the labour movement pure and simple can 
elaborate, and will elaborate, an independent ideology for 
itself, if only the workers “wrest their fate from the hands 


• Letter of the Economists, in Iskra No. 12. 

•• Rabocheye Dyelo No. 10. 
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of the leaders”. But this is a profound mistake. To supple- 
ment what has been said above, we shall quote tlie follow- 
ing profoundly true and important words of Karl Kautsky 
on the new draft programme of the Austrian Social-Demo- 
cratic Party*: 

“Many of our revisionist critics believe that Marx asserted that 
economic development and the class struggle create, not only the 
conditions for socialist production, but also, and directly, Urn con- 
sciousness [K. K.’s italicsl of its necessity. And these critics assert 
that England, the country most highly developed capitalistically, is 
more remote than any other from this consciousness. Judging by the 
draft, one might assume that this allegedly orthodox-Marxist view, 
which is thus refuted, was shared by the committee that drafted the 
Austrian programme. In the draft programme it is stated: ‘The more 
capitalist development increases the numbers of the proletariat, the 
more the proletariat is compelled and becomes fit to fight against 
capitalism. The proletariat becomes conscious’ of the possibility 
of and the necessity for socialism. In this connection socialist 
consciousness appears to be a necessary and direct result of the pro- 
letarian class struggle. But this is absolutely untrue. Of course, so- 
cialism, as a doctrine, has its roots in modern economic relationships 
just as the class struggle of the proletariat has, and, like the latter, 
emerges from the struggle against the capitalist-created poverty and 
misery of the masses. But socialism and the class struggle arise side 
by side and not one out of the other; each arises under different con- 
ditions. Modern socialist consciousness can arise only on the basis of 
profound scientific knowledge. Indeed, modern economic science is as 
much a condition for socialist production as, say, modern technology, 
and the proletariat can create neither the one nor the other, no matter 
how much it may desire to do so; both arise out of the modern social 
process. The vehicle of science is not the proletariat, but the bourgeois 
intelligentsia [K. K.’s italics]: it was in the minds of individual mem- 
bers of this stratum that modern socialism originated, and it was they 
who communicated it to the more intellectumly developed proletar- 
ians who, in their turn, introduce it into the proletarian class strug- 
gle where conditions allow that to bo done. Thus, socialist conscious- 
ness is something introduced into the proletarian class struggle from 
without [von Aussen Hineingetragenes] and not something that arose 
within it spontaneously [urwUchsig], Accordingly, the old Hainfeld 
programme quite rightly stated that the task of Social-Democracy is 
to imbue the proletariat [literally: saturate the proletariat] with the 
consciousness of its position and the consciousness of its task. There 
would be no need for this if consciousness arose of itself from the 
class struggle. The new draft copied this proposition from the old 
programme, and attached it to the proposition mentioned above. 
But this completely broke the line of thought....” 

* Neue Zeit, 1901-02, XX, I, No. 3, p. 79. The committee’s 
draft to which Kautsky refers was adopted by the Vienna Congress 
(at the end of last year) in a slightly amended form,®^ 
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Since there can be no talk of an independent ideology 
formulated by the working masses themselves in the 
process of their movement,* the only choice is— either 
bourgeois or socialist ideology. There is no middle course 
(for mankind has not created a “third” ideology, and, 
moreover, in a society torn by class antagonisms there can 
never be a non-class or an above-class ideology). Hence, 
to belittle the socialist ideology in any way, to turn aside 
from it in the slightest degree means to strengthen bour- 
geois ideology. There is much talk of spontaneity. But the 
spontaneous development of the working-class movement 
leads to its subordination to bourgeois ideology, to its de- 
velopment along the lines of the Credo programme-, for the 
spontaneous working-class movement is trade-unionism, 
is Nur-Gewerkschaftlerei, and trade-unionism means the 
ideological enslavement of the workers by the bourgeoisie. 
Hence, our task, the task of Social-Democracy, is to combat 
spontaneity, to divert the working-class movement from 
this spontaneous, trade-unionist striving to come 
under the wing of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under 
the wing of revolutionary Social-Democracy. The sentence 
employed by the authors of the Economist letter published 
in Iskra No. 12, that the efforts of the most inspired ideol- 
ogists fail to divert the working-class movement from the 
path that is determined by the interaction of the material 
elements and the material environment is therefore tan- 
tamount to renouncing socialism. If these authors were 


* This does not mean, of course, that the workers have no part in 
creating such an ideology. They take part, however, not as workers, 
but as socialist theoreticians, as Proudhons and Weitlings; in other 
words, they take part only when they are able, and to the extent that 
they are able, more or less, to acquire the knowledge of their age and 
develop that knowledge. But in order that working men may succeed 
in this more often, every efiort must be made to raise the level of the 
consciousness of the workers in general; it is necessary that the workers 
do not confine themselves to the artificially restricted limits of “lit- 
erature for workers” but that they learn to an increasing degree to master 
general literature. It would be even truer to say “are not confined”, 
instead of “do not confine themselves", because the workers themselves 
wish to read and do read all that is written for the intelligentsia, and 
only a few (bad) intellectuals believe that it is enough “for workers” 
to be told a few things about factory conditions and to have repeated 
to them over and over again what has long been known. 
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capable of fearlessly, consistently, and thoroughly con- 
sidering what they say, as everyone who enters the arena 
of literary and public activity should be, there would be 
nothing left for thena but to “fold their useless arms over 
their empty breasts” and — surrender the field of action to 
the Struves and Prokopoviches, who arc dragging the 
working-class movement “along the line of least resis- 
tance”, i.e., along the line of bourgeois trade-unionism, or 
to the Zubatovs, who are dragging it along the line of cler- 
ical and gendarme “ideology”. 

Let us recall the example of Germany. What was the his- 
toric service Lassallo rendered to the German working- 
class movement? It was that he diverted that movement 
from the path of progressionist trade-unionism and co- 
operativism towards which it had been spontaneously 
moving (with the benign assistance of Schuhe-Delitzsch 
and his like). To fulfil such a task it was necessary to do 
something quite different from talking of underrating the 
spontaneous element, of tactics-as-process, of the interac- 
tion between elements and environment, etc. A fierce strug- 
gle against spontaneity was necessary, and only after such 
a struggle, extending over many years, was it po.Nsible, for 
instance, to convert the working population of Berlin from 
a bulwark of the progressionist party into one of the finest 
strongholds of Social-Democracy. This struggle is by no 
means over even today (as might seem to those who learn 
the history of the German movement from Prokopovich, 
and its philosophy from Struve). Even now the German 
working class is, so to speak, split up among a number of 
ideologies. A section of the workers is organised in Catholic 
and monarchist trade unions; another section is organised 
in the Hirsch-Duncker unions,®* founded by the bouigeois 
worshippers of English trade-unionism; the third is orga- 
nised in Social-Democratic trade unions. The last-named 
group is immeasurably more numerous than the rest , but 
the Social-Democratic ideology was able to achieve this 
superiority, and will be able to maintain it, only in an 
unswerving struggle against all other ideologies. 

But why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous move- 
ment, the movement along the line of least resistance, 
lead to the domination of bourgeois ideology? For the 
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simple reason that bourgeois ideology is far older in origin 
than socialist ideology, that it is more fully developed, and 
that it has at its disposal immeasurably more means of 
dissemination.* And the younger the socialist movement in 
any given country, the more vigorously it must struggle 
against all attempts to entrench nomsocialist ideology, and 
the more resolutely the workers must be warned against 
the bad counsellors who shout against “overrating the con- 
scious element”, etc. The authors of the Economist letter, 
in unison with Rabocheye Dyelo, inveigh against the intoler- 
ance that IS characteristic of the infancy of the movement. 
To this we reply: Yes, our movement is indeed in its 
infancy, and in order that it may grow up faster, it must 
become imbued with intolerance against those who retard 
its growth by their subservience to spontaneity. Nothing is 
SO ridiculous and harmful as pretending that we are “old 
hands” who have long ago experienced all the decisive 
stages of the struggle. 

Thirdly, the first issue of Rabochaya Mysl shows that the 
term “Economism” (which, of course, we do not propose 
to abandon, since, in one way or another, this designation 
has already established itself) does not adequately convey 
the real character of the new trend. Rabochaya Mysl does 
not altogether repudiate the political struggle; the rules for 
a workers’ mutual benefit fund published in its first issue 
contain a reference to combating the government. Rabo- 
chaya Mysl believes, however, that “politics always obe- 
diently follows economics” {Rabocheye Dyelo varies this 
thesis when it asserts in its programme that “in Russia 
more than in any other country, the economic struggle is 


It is often said that the working class spontaneously gravitates 
towards socialism. This is perfectly true in the sense that socialist 
theory reveals the causes of the misery of the working class more pro- 
foundly and more correctly than any other theory, and for that reason 
the workers are able to assimilate it so easily, provided, however, this 
theory does not itself yield to spontaneity, provided it subordinates 
spontaneity to itself. Usually this is taken for panted, but it is pre- 
cisely this which Rabocheye Dyelo forgets or distorts. The working 
class spontaneously gravitates towards socialism; nevertheless, most 
widespread (and continuously and diversely revived) bourgeois ide- 
ology spontaneously imposes itself upon the working class to a still 
greater degree. 
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inseparable from the political struggle”). If by politics is 
meant Social-Democratic politics, then the theses of Rabo- 
chaya Mysl and Rabocheye Dyelo are utterly incorrect. 
The economic struggle of the workers is very often con- 
nected (although not inseparably) with bourgeois politics, 
clerical politics, etc., as we have seen. Rabocheye Dyelo' s 
theses are correct, if by politics is meant trade union 
politics, viz., the common striving of all workers to secure 
from the government measures for alleviating the distress 
to which their condition gives rise, but which do not 
abolish that condition, i.e., which do not remove the sub- 
jection of labour to capital. That striving indeed is com- 
mon to the English trade-unionists, who are ho.stilo to 
socialism, to the Catholic workers, to the “Zubatov” work- 
ers, etc. There is politics and politics. Thus, we see that 
Rabochaya Mysl does not so much deny the political strug- 
gle as it bows to its spontaneity, to its unconsciousness. 
While fully recognising the political struggle (better: the 
political desires and demands of the workers), which arises 
spontaneously from the working-class movement itself, it 
absolutely refuses independently to work out a specilically 
Social-Democratic politics corresponding to the general 
tasks of socialism and to present-day conditions in Hu-ssia. 
Further on we shall show that Rabocheye Dyelo commits 
the same error. 
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One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 

(THE CRISIS IN OUR PARTY) 

{Excerpt) 


R. A Few Words on Dialectics. 

Two Revolutions 

A general glance at the development of our Parly crisis 
will readily show that in the main, with minor exceptions, 
the composition of the two contending sides remained un- 
changed throughout. It was a struggle between the revolu- 
tionary wing and the opportunist wing in our Party. But 
this struggle passed through the most varied stages, and 
anyone who wants to find his bearings in the vast amount 
of literature already accumulated, the mass of fragmen- 
tary evidence, passages torn from their context, isolated 
accusations, and so on and so forth, must thoroughly 
familiarise himself with the peculiarities of each of these 
stages. 

Let us enumerate the principal and clearly distinct 
stages: 1) The controversy over Paragraph 1 of the Rules. 
A purely ideological struggle over the basic principles of 
organisation. Plekhanov and I are in the minority. Martov 
and Axelrod propose an opportunist formulation and find 
themselves in the arms of the opportunists. 2) The split 
in the Iskra organisation over the lists of candidates for 
the Central Committee: Fomin or Vasilyev in a committee 
of five, Trotsky or Travinsky in a committee of three. 
Plekhanov and I gain the majority (nine to seven), partly 
because of the very fact that we were in the minority on 
Paragraph 1. Martov’s coalition with the opportunists con- 
firmed my worst fears over the Organising Committee 
incident. 3) Continuation of the controversy over details 
of the Rules. Martov is again saved by the opportunists. 
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We are again in the minority and fight for tho right? of 
the minority on the central bodies. 4) The seven extreme 
opportunists withdraw from the Congress. We become the 
majority and defeat the coalition (the Iskra-ist minority, 
the “Marsh”, and the anti-Zsicra-ists) in the elections. 
Martov and Popov decline to accept seats in our trios. 
5) The post-Gongress squabble over co-optation. An orgy 
of anarchistic behaviour and anarchistic phrase-monger- 
ing. The least stable and steadfast elements among tho 
“minority” gain the upper hand. 6) To avert a split, Ple- 
khanov adopts the policy of “killing with kindness”. The 
“jninority” occupy the editorial board of tho Central Organ 
and the Council and attack tho Central Committee with all 
their might. The squabble continues to pervade everything. 
7) First attack on the Central Committee repulsed. The 
squabble seems to bo subsiding somewhat. It becomes 
possible to discuss in comparative calm two purely ideo- 
logical questions which profoundly agitate the Party; 
a) what is the political significance and explanation of the 
division of our Party into “majority” and “minority” which 
took shape at the Second Congress and superseded all 
earlier divisions? b) what is the significance in principle of 
the new Iskra's^^ new position on the question of organisation? 

In each of these stages the circumstances of tho struggle 
and the immediate object of the attack are materially dif- 
ferent; each stage is, as it were, a separate battle in one 
general military campaign. Our struggle cannot be under- 
stood at all unless the concrete circumstances of each battle 
are studied. But once that is done, we see clearly that 
development does indeed proceed dialectically, by way of 
contradictions: the minority becomes tho majority, and the 
majority becomes the minority; each side passes from tho 
defensive to the offensive, and from the offensive to tho 
defensive; the starting-point of ideological struggle (Para- 
paph 1) is “negated” and gives place to an all-pervad- 
ing squabble*; but then begins “the negation of the ne- 

* The difficult problem of drawing a lino between squabbling 
and differences of principle now solves itself: all that relates to co- 
optation is squabbling; all that relates to analysis of the struggle at 
the Congress, to the controversy over Paragraph 1 and the swing to- 
wards opportunism and anarchism is a difference of principle. 
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gation”, and, having just about managed to “rub along” 
with our god-given wife on different central bodies, we 
return to the starting-point, the purely ideological struggle; 
but by now this “thesis” has been enriched by all the 
results of the “antithesis” and has become a higher synthe- 
sis, in which the isolated, random error over Paragraph 1 
has grown into a quasi-system of opportunist views on 
matters of organisation, and in which the connection 
between this fact and the basic division of our Party into 
a revolutionary and an opportunist wing becomes increas- 
ingly apparent to all. In a word, not only do oats grow 
according to Hegel, but the Russian Social-Democrats war 
among themselves according to Hegel. 

But the great Hegelian dialectics which Marxism made 
its own, having first turned it right side up, must never be 
confused with the vulgar trick of justifying the zigzags of 
politicians who swing over from the revolutionary to the 
opportunist wing of the Party, with the vulgar habit of 
lumping together particular statements, and particular 
developmental factors, belonging to different stages of a 
single process. Genuine dialectics does not justify the errors 
of individuals, but studies the inevitable turns, proving 
that they were inevitable by a detailed study of the process 
of development in all its concreteness. One of the basic 
principles of dialectics is that there is no such thing as 
abstract truth, truth is always concrete.... And, one thing 
more, the great Hegelian dialectics should never be con- 
fused with that vulgar worldly wisdom so well expressed 
by the Italian saying: mettere la coda dove non va il capo 
(sticking in the tail where the head will not go through). 

The outcome of the dialectical development of our Party 
struggle has been two revolutions. The Party Congress was 
a real revolution as Comrade Martov justly remarked in 
his Once More in the Minority. The wits of the minority 
are also right when they say: “The world moves through 
revolutions; well, wc have made a revolution!” They did 
indeed make a revolution after the Congress; and it is true, 
too, that generally speaking the world does move through 
revolutions. But the concrete significance of each concrete 
revolution is not defined by this general aphorism; there 
are revolutions which are more like reaction, to paraphrase 
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the unforgettable expression of the unforgettable Comrade 
Makhov, We must know whether it was the revolutionary 
or the opportunist wing of the Party that was the actual 
force that made the revolution, must know whether it was 
revolutionary or opportunist principles that inspired the 
fighters, before we can determine whether a particular con- 
crete revolution moved the “world” (our Party) forward 
or backward. 

Our Party Congress was unique and unprecedented in 
the entire history of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
For the first time a secret revolutionary party succeeded in 
emerging from the darkness of underground life into broad 
daylight, showing everyone the whole cour.se and outcome 
of our internal Party struggle, the whole character of our 
Party and of each of its more or less noticeable components 
in matters of programme, tactics, and organisation. For the 
first time we succeeded in throwing off the traditions of 
circle looseness and revolutionary philistinism, in bringing 
together dozens of very different groups, many of which 
had been fiercely warring among themselves and had been 
linked solely by the force of an idea, and which were now 
prepared (in principle, that is) to sacrifice all their group 
aloofness and group independence for the sake of the great 
whole which we were for the first time actually creating— 
the Party. But in politics sacrifices are not obtained gratis, 
they have to be won in battle. The battle over the slaughter 
of organisations necessarily proved terribly fierce. The 
fresh breeze of free and open struggle blew into a gale. The 
gale swept away — and a very good thing that it did! — 
each and every remnant of all circle interests, sentiments, 
and traditions without exception, and for the first time 
created genuinely Party institutions. 

But it is one thing to call oneself something, and another 
to be it. It is one thing to sacrifice the circle .system in 
principle for the sake of the Party, and another to renounce 
one’s own circle. The fresh breeze proved too fresh as yet 
for people used to musty philistinism. “The Party was 
unable to stand the strain of its first congre.ss,” as Com- 
rade Martov rightly put it (inadvertently) in his Once More 
in the Minority. The sense of injury over the slaughter of 
organisations was too strong. The furious gale raised all 
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tlie mud from the bottom of our Party stream; and the 
mud took its revengo. The old hidebound circle spirit over- 
powered the still young party spirit. The opportunist wing 
of the Party, routed though it had been, got the better— 
temporarily, of course— of the revolutionary wing, having 
been reinforced by Akimov’s accidental gain. 

The result is the new Iskra, which is compelled to 
develop and deepen the error its editors committed at the 
Party Congress. The old /s/cm®* taught the truths of rev- 
olutionary struggle. The new Iskra teaches the worldly 
wisdom of yielding and getting on with everyone. The old 
Iskra was the organ of militant orthodoxy. The new Iskra 
treats us to a recrudescence of opportunism— chiefly on 
questions of organisation. The old Iskra earned the honour 
of being detested by the opportunists, both Russian and 
West-European. The new Iskra has “grown wise” and will 
soon cease to be ashamed of the praises lavished on it by 
extreme opportunists. The old Iskra marched unswervingly 
towards its goal, and there was no discrepancy between its 
word and its deed. The inherent falsity of the new Iskra's 
position inevitably leads— independently even of anyone’s 
will or intention— to political hypocrisy. It inveighs against 
the circle spirit in order to conceal the victory oif the circle 
spirit over the party spirit. It hypocritically condemns 
splits, as if one can imagine any way of avoiding splits in 
any at all organised party except by the subordination of 
the minority to the majority. It says that heed must be 
paid to revolutionary public opinion, yet, while concealing 
the praises of the Akimovs, indulges in petty scandal- 
mongering about the committees of the revolutionary wing 
of the Party.* How shameful! How they have disgraced 
our old Iskral 

One step forward, two steps back.... It happens in the 
lives of individuals, and it happens in the history of nations 
and in the development of parties. It would be the most 
criminal cowardice to doubt even for a moment the inevi- 
table and complete triumph of the principles of revolution- 


* A stereotyped form has even been Worked out for this charming 
pastime: our special correspondent X informs us that Committee Y 
of the majority has behaved badly to Comrade Z of the minority. 
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ary Social-Democracy, of proletarian organisation and 
party discipline. Wo have already won a great deal, and 
we must go on fighting, undismayed by reverses, fighting 
steadfastly, scorning the philistine methods of circle wran- 
gling, doing our very utmost to preserve the hard-won single 
Party tie linking all Russian Social-Democrat.s, and 
striving by dint of persistent and systematic work to give 
all Party members, and the workers in particular, a full 
and conscious understanding of the duties of Party mem- 
bers, of the struggle at the Second Party Congress, of all 
the causes and all the stages of our divergence, and of the 
utter disastrousness of opportunism, which, in the .sphere 
of organisation as in the sphere of our programme and our 
tactics, helplessly surrenders to the bourgeois psychology, 
uncritically adopts the point of view of bourgeois democ- 
racy, and blunts the weapon of the class struggle of the 
proletariat. 

In its struggle for power the proletariat has no other 
weapon but organisation. Disunited by the rule of anarchic 
competition in the bourgeois world, ground down by forced 
labour for capital, constantly thrust back to the “lower 
depths” of utter destitution, savagery, and degeneration, 
the proletariat can, and inevitably will, become an invin- 
cible force only through its ideological unification on 
the principles of Marxism being reinforced by the material 
unity of organisation, which welds millions of toilers into 
an army of the working class. Neither the senile rule of 
the Russian autocracy nor the senescent rule of interna- 
tional capital will be able to withstand this army. It will 
more and more firmly close its ranks, in spite of all zigzags 
and backward steps, in spite of the opportunist phrase- 
mongering of the Girondists of present-day Social-Democ- 
racy, in spite of the self-satisfied exaltation of the retro- 
grade circle spirit, and in spite of the tinsel and fuss of 
intellectualist anarchism. 


February-May 1904 
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Marx on the American 
“General Redistribution” 

lu Vperyod No. 12, there was a reference to Marx’s 
polemic against Kriege on the agrarian question. The year 
was not 1S48, as erroneously stated in the article by Com- 
rade — , but 1846. Hermann Kriege, a co-worker of Marx 
and at the time a very young man, had gone to America 
in 1845 and there started a journal, the Volkstribun, for 
the propaganda of communism. But he conducted this 
propaganda in such a manner that Marx was obliged to 
protest very strongly in the name of the German Com- 
munists against Hermann Kriege ’s discrediting of the 
Communist Party. The criticism of Kriege’s trend, published 
in 1846 in Westphdliscke Dampfhoot and reprinted in 
Volume II of Mehring’s edition of Marx’s works, is of 
tremendous interest to present-day Russian Social-Demo- 
crats. 

The point is that the agrarian question at that time had 
been brought to the fore by the course of the American 
social movement, as is the case now in Russia; it was not 
a question of a developed capitalist society, but, on the 
contrary, of the creation of the primary and fundamental 
conditions for a real development of capitalism. This cir- 
cumstance is of particular importance for drawing a parallel 
between Marx’s attitude towards the American ideas 
of “general redistribution” and the attitude of Russian 
Social-Democrats towards the present-day peasant move- 
ment. 

Kriege gave no data in his journal for a concrete study 
of the distinctive features of the American social system 
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and for defining the true character of Ihe movement c 
the contemporary agrarian reformers who campaigned fo 
the abolition of rent. What Kriege did do, though (quit 
in the style of our “Socialists-Revolutionaries”), was I 
clothe the question of the agrarian revolution in homhasfi 
and high-sounding phrases. “Every poor man,” wrot 
Kriege, “will become a useful member of human socu't 
as soon as he is given an opportunity to engage in prodnf 
tive work. He will be assured such an opportunity for al 
time if society gives him a piece of land on which he ra 
keep himself and his family.... If this immense area (th 
1,400,000,000 acres of North American public domain) i 
withdrawn from commerce and i.s .secured in re.slrictei 
amounts for labour,* an end will bo put to pov<‘rty ii 
America at one stroke....” 

To this Marx replies: “One would have expected him t' 
understand that legislators have no power to decree tha 
the evolution of the patriarchal system, which Krieg 
desires, into an industrial system be checked, or that th 
industrial and commercial states of the East coast be throwi 
back to patriarchal barbarism.” 

Thus, we have before us a real plan for an Ainericai 
general redistribution: the withdrawal of a vast land expansi 
from commerce, the securing of title to the land, limita 
tion of the extent of landowner-ship or land tenure. An< 
from the very outset Marx subjects this utopianism t( 
sober criticism, he points out that the patriarchal systen 
evolves inevitably into the industrial system, i.e., to vusi 
present-day idiom, he points out the inevitability of thi 
development of capitalism. But it would be a great mistaki 
to think that the utopian dreams of the participants in th 
movement caused Marx to adopt a negative attitude to tin 
movement in general. Nothing of the kind. Already then 
at the very beginning of his literary activity, Marx wa.s abb 
to extract the real and progre.ssivo content of a movemen 
from its tawdry ideological trappings. In the second par 

* Recall what Revolutslonnaya Rossiya, begiiaung with isaui 
N^c. 8, wrote on the passing of the land from capital to labour, oi 
tne importance^ of state lands_ in Russia, on o(i\ialised land tenure 
on tlm bourMois idea of drawing land into commercial transactions 
etc. Precisely like Kriegel 
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of his criticism, entitled “The Economics [i.e., the political 
economy] of the Volkstrihun and Its Attitude to Young 
America”, Marx wrote: 

“We fully recognise the historical justification of the 
movement of the American National Reformers. We know 
that this movement strives for a result which, true, would 
give a temporary impetus to the industrialisation of mod- 
ern bourgeois society, but which, as a product of the pro- 
letarian movement, and as an attack on landed property 
in general, especially under prevailing American conditions, 
must inevitably lead, by its own consequences, to com- 
munism. Kriege, who with the Gorman Communists in 
New York joined the Anti-Rent Bewegung [movement], 
clothes this simple fact in bombastic phrases, without 
entering into the content of the movement, thereby prov- 
ing that he is quite at sea as regards the connection between 
young America and American social conditions. We will 
cite another example of his outpouring of enthusiasm for 
humanity over the agrarians’ plan for parcelling the land 
on an American scale. 

“In issue No. 10 of the Volksiribun, in an article entitled 
‘What We Want’, we read: ‘The American National Re- 
formers call the land the common heritage of all men ... 
and demand that the national legislature pass measures 
to preserve the 1,400,000,000 acres of land not yet fallen 
into the hands of the grabbing speculators, as the inalien- 
able common property of tbe whole of mankind.’ In order 
to preserve for all mankind this ‘inalienable common prop- 
erty’, he accepts the plan of the National Reformers: ‘to 
provide every peasant, whatever country he may come 
from, with 160 acres of American land for his subsistence’ ; 
or, as it is expressed in issue No. 14, in ‘An Answer to 
Conze’: ‘Of these unappropriated public lands no one is to 
have a holding in excess of 160 acres, and this only pro- 
vided he tills it himself.’ Thus, in order to preserve the land 
as ‘inalienable common property’, and for ‘the whole of 
mankind’ besides, it is necessary immediately to begin 
parcelling it out. Kriege, moreover, imagines that he can 
rule out the necessary consequences of this allotment— 
concentration, industrial progress, and the like, by legisla- 
tion. He regards 160 acres of land as an invariable quan- 
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tity, as though the value of such an area did not vary accord- 
ing to its quality. The ‘peasants’ will have to exchange 
the produce of the land, if not the land itself, among them- 
selves and with others, and, having gone thus far, they 
will soon find that one ‘peasant’, even without capital, 
thanks to his labour and the greater original fertility of 
his 160 acres, has reduced another to the position of his 
farm-hand. Besides, what matters is whether it is ‘the 
land’ or the produce of the land that ‘falls into the hands 
of grabbing speculators’? Let us seriously examine Kriege's 
gift to mankind. One thousand four hundred million acres 
are to be preserved as the ‘inalienable common property 
of the whole of mankind’, with every ‘peasant’ getting 
160 acres. We can therefore compute the magnitude of 
Kriege’s ‘mankind’: exactly 8,750,000 ‘peasants’, who, 
counting five to a family, represent 43,750,000 people. We 
can also compute the duration of the ‘for all time’ during 
which ‘the proletariat, as the representative of the whole 
of mankind’, at least in the U.S.A., can lay claim to all the 
land. If the population of the U.S.A. continues to increase 
at its present rate, i.e., if it doubles in 25 years, then this 
for all time’ will last something under 40 years; by then 
these 1,400,000,000 acres will have been occupied, and 
future generations will have nothing to ‘lay claim to’. But 
as the free grant of land would greatly increase immigra- 
tion, Kriege s for all time’ might come to an end even 

land for 

44,000,000 people would not be an adequate outlet even 
for the pauperism existing in Europe today; for in Europe 
one out of every 10 persons is a pauper, and the British 
Isles alone account for 7,000,000 paupers. A similar exam- 
ple of naivete in political economy is to be found in issue 
No. 13, in the article ‘To the Women’, in which KJfege 
says that if the city of New York gave up its 52,000 acres 
of land on Long Island, this would suffice to rid New York 
of all pauperism, misery, and crime ‘at one stroke’ and 
for ever. 

Had Kriege regarded the movement for freeing the 
land as an early form of the proletarian movement, neces- 
sary under certain conditions, as a movement which, by 
reason of the position in social life of the class from which 
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it emanates, must necessarily develop into a communist 
movement; had he shown why the communist aspirations 
in America had to manifest themselves initially in this 
agrarian form, which seems to contradict all communism, 
there would have been nothing to object to. But he declares 
what is merely a subordinate form of a movement of defi- 
nite, real people to be a cause of mankind in general. He 
represents this cause ... as the ultimate and highest aim 
of every movement in general, thus turning the definite 
aims of the movement into sheer bombastic nonsense. In 
the same article (issue No. 10) he continues to chant his 
paean: ‘And so the old dreams of the Europeans would 
at last come true. A place would be prepared for them on 
this side of the ocean which they would only have to take 
and to fructify with the labour of their hands, so as to be 
able proudly to declare to all the tyrants of the world. 
This is my cabin, which you have not built; this is my 
hearth whose glow fills your hearts with envy.’ 

“He might have added, This is my dunghill, which I, 
my wife, my children, my manservant, and my cattle have 
produced. And who are the Europeans whose ‘dreams’ 
would thus come true? Not the communist workers, but 
bankrupt shopkeepers and handicraftsmen, or ruined 
cottars, who yearn for the good fortune of once again becom- 
ing petty bourgeois and peasants in America. And what 
is the ‘dream’ that is to be fulfilled by means of these 
1,400,000,000 acres? No other than that all men be con- 
verted into private owners, a dream which is as unrealis- 
able and as communistic as the dream to convert all men 
into emperors, kings, and popes.” 

Marx’s criticism is full of caustic sarcasm. He scourges 
Kriege for those very aspects of his views which we now 
observe among our “Socialist-Revolutionaries”, namely, 
phrase-mongering, petty-bourgeois utopias represented as 
the highest revolutionary utopianism, incomprehension of 
the real foundations of the modem economic system and 
its development. With remarkable penetration, Marx, who 
was then only the future economist, points to the role of 
exchange and commodity production. The peasants, he 
says, mil exchange the produce of the land, if not the 
land itself, and that says everything! The question is dealt 
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with in a way that is largely applicable to the Russian 
peasant movement and its petty-bourgeois “socialist” 
ideologists. 

Marx, however, does not simply “repudiate” this petty- 
bourgeois movement, he does not dogmatically ignore it , he 
does not fear to soil his hands by contact with the move- 
ment of the revolutionary petty-bourgeois democrats— a fear 
that is characteristic of many doctrinaires. While merci- 
lessly ridiculing the absurd ideological trappings of the 
movement, Marx strives in a sober, materialist manner to 
determine its real historical content, the consequences that 
must inevitably follow from it because of objective condi- 
tions, regardless of the will and the consciousness, the 
dreams and the theories, of the various individuals. Marx, 
therefore, does not condemn, but fully approves commu- 
nist support of the movement. Adopting the dialectical 
standpoint, i.e., examining the movement from every aspect, 
taking into account both the past and the future, Marx 
notes the revolutionary aspect of the attack on private 
property in land. He recognises the petty-bourgeois move- 
ment as a peculiar initial form of the proletarian, com- 
munist movement. You will not achieve what you dream 
of by means of this movement, says Marx to Kriege: in- 
stead of fraternity, you will get petty-bourgeois exclu- 
siveness; instead of inalienable peasant allotments, you 
will have the drawing of the land into commerce; instead 
of a blow at the grabbing speculators, you will witness the 
expansion of the basis for capitalist development. But the 
capitalist evil you are vainly hoping to avoid is a historical 
benefit, for it will accelerate social development tremen- 
dously and bring ever so much nearer new and higher 
forms of the communist movement. A blow struck at landed 
property will facilitate the inevitable further blows at 
property in general. The revolutionary action of the lower 
class for a change that will temporarily provide a restricted 
prosperity, and by no means for all, will facilitate the 
inevitable further revolutionary action of the very lowest 
class for a change that will really ensure complete human 
happiness for all toilers. 

Marx’s presentation of the case against Kriege should 
serve as a model for us Russian Social-Democrats. That 
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the peasant movement in Russia today is of a really petty- 
bourgeois nature there can be no doubt. We must explain 
this fact by every means in our power, and we must ruth- 
lessly and irreconcilably combat all the illusions of all the 
“Socialist-Revolutionaries” or primitive socialists on this 
score. The organisation of an independent party of the 
proletariat which, through all democratic upheavals, will 
strive for the complete socialist revolution, must be our 
constant aim, not to be lost sight of for a moment. But 
to turn away from the peasant movement for this reason 
would be sheer philistinism and pedantry. No, there is no 
doubt as to the revolutionary and democratic nature of 
this movement, and we must with all our might support it, 
develop it, make it a politically conscious and definitely 
class movement, advance it, and go hand in hand with it to 
the end— for we go much further than the end of any 
peasant movement; we go to the very end of the division of 
society into classes. There is hardly another country in the 
world where the peasantry is experiencing such suffer- 
ing, such oppression and degradation as in Russia. The 
worse this oppression has been, the more powerful will 
now be the peasantry’s awakening, the more irresistible 
its revolutionary onset. The class-conscious revolutionary 
proletariat should support this onset with all its might, so 
that it may leave stand no stone of this old, accursed, 
feudal, autocratic, and slavish Russia; so that it may create 
a new generation of free and courageous people, a new 
republican country in which our proletarian struggle for 
socialism will be able freely to expand. 


Vperyod No. 15, 
April 20(7), 1905 
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Two Tactics of Social-Democracy 
in the Democratic Revolution 

(Excerpt) 

EPILOGUE 

Once Again the Osvoboxhdenit/e^^' Trend, 

Once Again the Hew-Iskra Trend 

III. The Vulgar Bourgeois 

and the Marxist Views on Dictatorship 

In his notes to Marx’s articles from the Neue Hheinisrhe 
Zeitung of 1848, which ho published, Mehring tells us that 
one of the reproaches levelled at this newsj)aper by bour- 
geois publications was that it had allegedly demanded “the 
immediate introduction of a dictatorship as the sole means 
of achieving democracy” (Marx, Nachlass, Vol. Ill, p. 58). 
From the vulgar bourgeois standpoint the terms dictator- 
ship and democracy are mutually exclusive. Failing to 
understand the theory of class struggle and accustomed to 
seeing in the political arena the petty squabbling of the 
various bourgeois circles and coteries, the bourgeois under- 
stands by dictatorship the annulment of all liberties and 
guarantees of democracy, arbitrariness of every kind, and 
every sort of abuse of power in a dictator’s personal inter- 
ests. In fact, it is precisely this vulgar bourgeois view that 
is manifested in the writings of our Martynov, who winds 
up his “new campaign” in the new Iskra by attributing 
the partiality of Vperyod and Proletary^^ for the slogan of 
dictatorship to Lenin’s “passionate desire to try his luck” 
{Iskra No. 103, p. 3, col. 2). In order to explain to Marty- 
nov the meaning of the term class dictatorship, as distinct 
from personal dictatorship, and the tasks of a democratic 
dictatorship, as distinct from those of a socialist dictator- 
ship, it would not be amiss to dwell on the views of the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

“After a revolution,” wrote the Neue Rheinisdie Zeitung 
on September 14, 1848, “every provisional organisation of 
the state requires a dictatorship and an energetic dictator- 
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ship at that. From the very beginning we have reproached 
Camphausen” (the head of the Ministry after March 18, 
1848) “for not acting dictatorially, for not having imme- 
diately smashed up and eliminated the remnants of the old 
institutions. And while Herr Camphausen was lulling him- 
self with constitutional illusions the defeated party (i.e., 
the party of reaction) strengthened its positions in the 
bureaucracy and in the army, and here and there even 
began to venture upon open struggle.” 

These words, Mehring justly remarks, sum up in a few 
propositions all that was propounded in detail in the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung in long articles on the Camphausen 
Ministry. What do these words of Marx tell us? That a 
provisional revolutionary government must act dictatorially 
(a proposition which Iskra was totally unable to grasp since 
it was fighting shy of the slogan of dictatorship), and that 
the task of such a dictatorship is to destroy the remnants 
of the old institutions (which is precisely what was clearly 
stated in the resolution of the Third Congress of the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Labour Party on the struggle 
against counter-revolution and was omitted in the resolu- 
tion of the Conference, as shown above). Thirdly, and 
lastly, it follows from these words that Marx castigated 
the bourgeois democrats for entertaining “constitutional 
illusions” in a period of revolution and open civil war. The 
meaning of these words becomes particularly obvious from 
the article in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung of June 6, 1848. 
“A constituent national assembly,” Marx wrote, “must 
first of all be an active, revolutionary-active assembly. The 
Frankfort Assembly, however, is busying itself with school 
exercises in parliamentarism while allowing the govern- 
ment to act. Let us assume that this learned assembly 
succeeds, after mature consideration, in evolving the best 
possible agenda and the best constitution, but what is the 
use of the best possible agenda and of the best possible 
constitution, if the German governments have in the mean- 
time placed the bayonet on the agenda?” 

That is the meaning of the slogan: dictatorship. We can 
judge from this what Marx’s attitude would have been to- 
wards resolutions which call a “decision to organise a con- 
stituent assembly” a decisive victory, or which invite us to 
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“remain the party of extreme revolutionary opposition”! 

Major questions in the life of nations are settled only 
by force. The reactionary classes themselves are usually 
the first to resort to violence, to civil war; they are the first 
to “place the bayonet on the agenda”, as the Russian 
autocracy has systematically and unswervingly been doing 
everywhere ever since January 9.®’ And since such a situa- 
tion has arisen, since the bayonet has really become the 
main point on the political agenda, since insurrection ha.s 
proved imperative and urgent— constitutional illusions and 
school exercises in parliamentarism become merely a screen 
for the bourgeois betrayal of the revolution, a screen to 
conceal the fact that the bourgeoisie is “recoiling” from 
the revolution. It is precisely the slogan of dictatorship that 
the genuinely revolutionary class must advance in that ca.se. 

On the question of the tasks of this dictatorshij) Marx 
wrote in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung: “The National As- 
sembly should have acted dictatoriaily against the reac- 
tionary attempts of the obsolete governments, and thus 
gained for itself the power of public opinion against which 
all bayonets and rifle butts would have been shattered.... 
But this Assembly bores the German people instead of 
carrying them with it or being carried away by them.” 
In Marx’s opinion, the National Assembly should have 
“eliminated from the regime actually existing in Germany 
everything that contradicted the principle of the sover- 
eignty of the people”, and then it should have “consoli- 
dated the revolutionary ground on which it stands in order 
to make the sovereignty of the people, won by the revolu- 
tion, secure against all attacks.” 

Consequently, in their content, the tasks which Marx set 
a revolutionary government or dictatorship in 1848 amount- 
ed first and foremost to a democratic revolution; defence 
against counter-revolution and the actual elimination of 
everything that contradicted the sovereignty of the people. 
That is nothing else than a revolutionary-democratic dic- 
tatorship. 

To proceed: which classes, in Marx’s opinion, could and 
should^ have achieved this task (to fully exercise in deed 
the principle of the people’s sovereignty and beat off the 
attacks of the counter-revolution)? Marx speaks of the 
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“people”. But we know that he always fought ruthlessly 
against petty-bourgeois illusions about the unity of the 
“people” and the absence of a class struggle within the 
people. In using the word “people” Marx did not thereby 
gloss over class distinctions, but united delinite elements 
capable of bringing the revolution to completion. 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on March 18, 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung wrote, the results of the rev- 
olution proved twofold: “On the one hand, the arming of 
the people, the right of association, the actual achieve- 
ment of the sovereignty of the people; on the other hand, 
the retention of the monarchy and the Camphausen-Hanse- 
mann Ministry, i.e., the government of representatives 
of the big bourgeoisie. Thus, the revolution had two se- 
ries of results, which had inevitably to diverge. The peo- 
ple had achieved victory; they had won liberties of a de- 
cisively democratic nature, but immediate power did not 
pass into their hands, but into the hands of the big bour- 
geoisie. In short, the revolution was not consummated. 
The people let representatives of the big bourgeoisie form 
a ministry, and these representatives of the big bourgeoisie 
at once showed what they were after by offering an alliance 
to the old Prussian nobility and bureaucracy. Arnim, 
Canitz, and Schwerin joined the ministry. 

“The upper bourgeoisie, ever anti-revolutionary, conclud- 
ed a defensive and offensive alliance with the reaction- 
aries for fear of the people, that is to say, the workers and the 
democratic bourgeoisie.” (Italics ours.) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organise a constituent 
assembly”, but even its actual convocation is insufficient 
for a decisive victory of the revolution! Even after a par- 
tial victory in an armed struggle (the victory of the Berlin 
workers over the troops on March 18, 1848) an “incom- 
plete” revolution, a revolution “that has not been carried 
to completion”, is possible. On what, then, does its com- 
pletion depend? It depends on whose hands immediate 
power passes into, into the hands of the Petrunkeviches and 
Rodichevs, that is to say, the Camphausens and the Hanse- 
manns, or into the hands of the people, i.e., the work- 
ers and the democratic bourgeoisie. In the first instance, 
the boui^eoisie will possess power, and the proletariat— 
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“freedom of criticism”, freedom to “remain the party of 
extreme revolutionary opposition”. Immediately after the 
victory the bourgeoisie will conclude an alliance with the 
reactionaries (this would inevitably happen in Kussia too, 
if, for example, the St. Petersburg workers gained only a 
partial victory in street fighting with the troops and left 
it to Messrs. Petninkeviches and Co. to form a govern- 
ment). In the second instance, a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship, i.e., the complete victory of the revolution, 
would be possible. 

It now remains to define more precisely what Marx 
really meant by “democratic bourgeoisie” {demokralisehe 
Burgerschaft)^ which, together with the workers, he called 
the people, in contradistinction to the big bourgeoisie. 

A clear answer to this question is suj>plied by the fol- 
lowing passage from an article in the Neue /iheinisehe 
Zeitung of July 29, 1848: “...The German HevoluUon of 
1848 is only a parody of the French Revolution of. 1789. 

“On August 4, 1789, three weeks after the storming of 
the Bastille, the French people in a single day prevailed 
over all feudal burdens. 

“On July 11, 1848, four months after the March barri- 
cades, the feudal burdens prevailed over the German peo- 
ple. Teste Gierke cum Hansemanno,* 

“The French bourgeoisie of 1789 did not for a moment 
leave its allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew that its 
rule was grounded in the destruction of feudalism in the 
countryside, the creation of a free landowning {grundbe- 
sitzenden) peasant class. 

“The German bourgeoisie of 1848 is, without the least 
compunction, betraying the peasants, who are its most 

* “Witnesses: Herr Gierke together with tierr Hansemann/" 
Hansemann was a Minister who represented the party of the big 
bourgeoisie (Russian counterpart: Trubetskoi or Rodichev, and the 
like); Gierke was Minister of Agriculture in the Hansomarm (Cabi- 
net, who drew up a plan, a “bold” plan for “abolishing feudal bur- 
dens”, professedly “without compensation”, but in fact for* abolish- 
ing only the minor and unimportant burdens, while preserving or 
granting compensation for the more essential ones. Herr Gierke was 
something like the Russian Kablukovs, Manuilovs, Ilertzenstoins, 
and similar bourgeois liberal friends of the muzhik, who desire the 
“extension of peasant landownership” but do not wish to oiend the 
) andlords, 
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'"people”. But we know that he always fought ruthlessly 
against petty-bourgeois illusions about the unity of the 
“people” and the absence of a class struggle within the 
people. In using the word “people” Marx did not thereby 
gloss over class distinctions, but united definite elements 
capable of bringing the revolution to completion. 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on March 18, 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung wrote, the results of the rev- 
olution proved twofold: “On the one hand, the arming of 
the people, the right of association, the actual achieve- 
ment of the sovereignty of the people; on the other hand, 
the retention of the monarchy and the Camphausen-IIanse- 
mann Ministry, i.e., the government of representatives 
of the big bourgeoisie. Thus, the revolution had two se- 
ries of results, which had inevitably to diverge. The peo- 
ple had achieved victory; they had won liberties of a de- 
cisively democratic nature, but immediate power did not 
pass into their hands, but into the hands of the big bour- 
geoisie. In short, the revolution was not consummated. 
The people let representatives of the big bourgeoisie form 
a ministry, and these representatives of the big bourgeoisie 
at once showed what they were after by offering an alliance 
to the old Prussian nobility and bureaucracy. Arnim, 
Canitz, and Schwerin joined the ministry. 

‘T/je upper bourgeoisie^ ever anti-revolutionary^ conclud- 
ed a defensive and offensive alliance with the reaction- 
aries for fear of the people, that is to say, the workers and the 
democratic bourgeoisie.'''^ (Italics ours.) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organise a constituent 
assembly”, but even its actual convocation is insufficient 
for a decisive victory of the revolution! Even after a par- 
tial victory in an armed struggle (the victory of the Berlin 
workers over the troops on March 18, 1848) an “incom- 
plete” revolution, a revolution “that has not been carried 
to completion”, is possible. On what, then, does its com- 
pletion depend? It depends on whose hands immediate 
power passes into, into the hands of the Petrunkeviches and 
Rodichevs, that is to say, the Camphausens and the Hanse- 
manns, or into the hands of the people, i.e., the work- 
ers and the democratic bourgeoisie. In the first instance, 
the bourgeoisie will possess power, and the proletariat— 
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“freedom of criticism”, freedom to “remain the parly of 
extreme revolutionary opposition”. Immediately after the 
victory the bourgeoisie will conclude an alliance with the 
reactionaries (this would inevitably happen in Hxissia too, 
if, for example, the St. Petersburg workers gained only a 
partial victory in street fighting with the troops and left 
it to Messrs. Petrunkeviches and Co. to form a govern- 
ment). In the second instance, a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship, i.e., the complete victory of the revolution, 
would be possible. 

It now remains to define more precisely what Marx 
really meant by “democratic bourgeoisie” (demokratisrhe 
Burgerschaft), which, togetlier with the workers, lie called 
the people, in contradistinction to the big bourgeoisie. 

A clear answer to this question is .supplied by the fol- 
lowing passage from an article in the Neiie Rkeinisdie 
Zeitung of July 29, 1848: “...The German Revolution of 
1848 is only a parody of the French Revolution of, 1789. 

“On August 4, 1789, three weeks after the storming of 
the Bastille, the French people in a single day prevailed 
over all feudal burdens. 

“On July 11, 1848, four months after the March barri- 
cades, the feudal burdens prevailed over the German peo- 
ple. Teste Gierke cum Ilansemanno* 

“The French bourgeoisie of 1789 did not for a moment 
leave its allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew that its 
rule was grounded in the destruction of feudalism in the 
countryside, the creation of a free landowning {grundbe- 
sitzenden) peasant class. 

“The German bourgeoisie of 1848 is, without the least 
compunctio n, betraying the peasants, who are its mo.st 

* “Witnesses: Herr Gierke together with tlerr Hanseinaiin.'’ 
Hansemann was a Minister who represented the party of tlio big 
bourgeoisie (Russian counterpart: Trubetskoi or Rodichov, and tiio 
like); Gierke was Minister of Agriculture in the Ilanaomann (Cabi- 
net, who drew up a pip, a “bold” plan for “abolishing feudal bur- 
dens , professedly without compensation”, but in fact for' abolish- 
ing only the minor and unimportant burdens, while preserving or 
granting compensation for the more essential ones. Herr Gierke was 
something like the Russian Kablukovs, Manuilovs, Ilerttenstoins, 
pd similar bourgeois liberal friends of the muzhik, who desire the 
extpsion of peasant landownership” but do not wish to offend the 
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natural allies, the flesh of its flesh, and without whom it 
is powerless against the aristocracy. 

“The continuance of feudal rights, their sanction under 
the guise of (illusory) redemption— such is the result of 
the German revolution of 1848. The mountain brought 
forth a mouse.” 

This is a very instructive passage, which provides us 
with four important propositions: 1) The uncompleted 
German revolution differs from the completed French rev- 
olution in that the German bourgeoisie betrayed not only 
democracy in general, but also the peasantry in particu- 
lar. 2) The creation of a free class of peasants is the foun- 
dation for the consummation of a democratic revolution. 
3) The creation of such a class means the abolition of feu- 
dal services, the destruction of feudalism, but does not 
yet mean a socialist revolution. 4) The peasants are the 
“most natural” allies of the bourgeoisie, that is to say, of 
the democratic bourgeoisie, which without them is “pow- 
erless” against reaction. 

With the proper allowances for concrete national pecu- 
liarities and with serfdom substituted for feudalism, all 
these propositions are fully applicable to the Russia of 
1905. There is no doubt that by learning from the expe- 
rience of Germany as elucidated by Marx, we can arrive 
at no other slogan for a decisive victory of the revolution 
than: a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry. There is no doubt that the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry are the chief components of 
the “people” as contrasted by Marx in 1848 to the resist- 
ing reactionaries and the treacherous bourgeoisie. There 
is no doubt that in Russia, too, the liberal bourgeoisie and 
the gentlemen of the Osvobozhdeniye League are betray- 
ing and will betray the peasantry, i.e., will confine them- 
selves to a pseudo-reform and take the side of the land- 
lords in the decisive battle between them and the peasant- 
ry. In this struggle only the proletariat is capable of sup- 
porting the peasantry to the end. There is no doubt, final- 
ly, that in Russia, too, the success of the peasants’ struggle, 
i.e., the transfer of the whole of the land to the peasantry, 
will signify a complete democratic revolution, and consti- 
tute the social basis of the revolution carried through to 
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its completion, but this will by no means be a socialist rev- 
olution, or the “socialisation” that the ideologists of the 
petty bourgeoisie, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, talk about. 
The success of the peasant insurrection, the victory of the 
democratic revolution will merely clear the way for a gen- 
uine and decisive struggle for socialism, on the basis of 
a democratic republic. In this struggle the peasantry, a.s 
a landowning class, will play the same treacherous, un- 
stable part as is now being played by the bourgeoisie in 
the struggle for democracy. To forget this is to forget so- 
cialism, to deceive oneself and others regarding the real 
interests and tasks of the proletariat. 

In order to leave no gaps in the presentation of the views 
held by Marx in 1848, it is necessary to note one essential 
difference between German Social-Democracy of that time 
(or the Communist Party of the proletariat, to use the lan- 
guage of that period) and present-day Russian Social-De- 
mocracy. Here is what Mehring says: 

“The Neue Rkeinische Zeitung appeared in the political 
arena as the ‘organ of democracy’. There is no mistaking 
the trend running through all its articles. But in the direct 
sense it championed the interests of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion against absolutism and feudalism more than the in- 
terests of the proletariat against those of the bourgeoisie. 
Very little is to be found in its columns about an independ- 
ent working-class movement during the years of the rev- 
olution, although one should not forget that along with it 
there appeared, twice a week, under the editorship of Moll 
and Schapper, a special organ of the Cologne Workers’ 
League.®* At any rate, the present-day reader will be 
struck by the little attention the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
paid to the German working-class movement of its day, 
although Stephan Born, its most capable mind, was a 
pupil of Marx and Engels in Paris and Brussels, and in 
1848 was their newspaper’s Berlin correspondent. In his 
Memoirs Born says that Marx and Engels never expressed 
a single word in disapproval of his agitation among the 
workers. However, subsequent statements by Engels make 
it appear quite probable that they were at least dissatis- 
fied with the methods of this agitation. Their dissatisfac- 
tion was justified inasmuch as Born was obliged to make 
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many concessions to the as yet totally undeveloped class- 
consciousness of the proletariat in the greater part of Ger- 
many, concessions which do not stand the test of crit- 
icism from the viewpoint of the Communist Manifesto. 
Their dissatisfaction was unjustified inasmuch as Born 
managed nonetheless to maintain his agitation on a rela- 
tively high plane.... Without doubt, Marx and Engels were 
historically and politically right in thinking that the pri- 
mary interest of the working class was to drive the bour- 
geois revolution as far forward as possible.... Neverthe- 
less, remarkable proof of how the elementary instinct of 
the working-class movement is able to correct conceptions 
of the most brilliant thinkers is provided by the fact that 
in April 1849 they declared in favour of a specific workers’ 
organisation and decided to participate in a workers’ con- 
gress which was being prepared especially by the East Elbe 
(Eastern Prussia) proletariat.” 

Thus, it was only in April 1849, after a revolutionary 
newspaper had been appearing for almost a year (the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung began publication on June 1, 1848), 
that Marx and Engels declared in favour of a special 
workers’ organisation! Until then they were merely run- 
ning an “organ of democracy” unlinked by any organisa- 
tional ties with an independent workers’ party. This fact, 
monstrous and improbable as it may appear from our 
present-day standpoint, clearly shows us the enormous 
diSerence between the German Social-Democratic Party 
of those days and the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party of today. This fact shows how much less the pro- 
letarian features of the movement, the proletarian current 
within it, were in evidence in the German democratic rev- 
olution (because of the backwardness of Germany in 
1848 both economically and politically — its disunity as a 
state). This should not be forgotten in appraising Marx’s 
repeated declarations during this period and somewhat 
later about the need for organising an independent prole- 
tarian party. Marx arrived at this practical conclusion only 
as a result of the experience of the democratic revolution, 
almost a year later — so philistine, so petty-bourgeois was 
the whole atmosphere in Germany at the time. To us this 
conclusion is the well-known and solid gain of half a cen- 
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tury’s experience of international Social-Democracy — a 
gain on the basis of which we began to organise the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Labour Party. In our case there 
can be no question, for instance, of revolutionary prole- 
tarian newspapers standing outside the Social-Democratic 
Party of the proletariat, or of their appearing even for a 
moment simply as “organs of democracy”. 

But the contrast which hardly began to reveal it.self 
between Marx and Stephan Born exists in our case in a form 
which is the more developed by reason of the more power- 
ful manifestation of the proletarian current in the demo- 
cratic stream of our revolution. Speaking of the prob- 
able dissatisfaction of Marx and Engels with (he agita- 
tion conducted by Stephan Born, Mehring expresses him- 
self too mildly and too evasively. Here is what Engels wrote 
o'f Born in 1885 (in his preface to the Enthidlungen iiher 
den Kommunistenprozess zu Koln, Zurich, 1885*) : 

The members of the Communist League everywhere 
stood at the head of the extreme democratic movement, 
proving thereby that the League was an excellent school 
of revolutionary activity. “The compositor Stephan Born, 
who had worked in Brussels and Paris as an active mem- 
ber of the League, founded a Workers’ Brotherhood [Ar- 
beiterverbriiderung] in Berlin which became fairly wide- 
spread and existed until 1850. Born, a very talented young 
man, who, however, was too much in a hurry to become 
a political figure, ‘fraternised’ with the most miscellaneous 
ragtag and bob-tail [Krethl und Plethi] in order to get a 
crowd together, and was not at all the man who could 
bring unity into the conflicting tendencies, light into the 
chaos. Consequently, in the official publications of the 
association the views represented in the Communist Man- 
ifesto were mingled hodge-podge with guild recollections 
and guild aspirations, fragments of Louis Blanc and Prou- 
dhon, protectionism, etc.; in short, they wanted to ])lease 
everybody [alien alles sem). In particular, strikes, trade 
unions, and producers' co-operatives were set going, and if 
was forgotten that above all it was a question of first conquer- 
t>y means of political victories, the field in which alone 


*Bevelattons About the Cologne Communist Trial, Zurich, 1885. — Ed, 
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such things could be realised on a lasting basis. [Italics mine.] 
When, afterwards, the victories of the reaction made the 
leaders of the Brotherhood realise the necessity of tak- 
ing a direct part in the revolutionary struggle, they were 
naturally left in the lurch by the confused mass which 
they had grouped around themselves. Born took part in 
the Dresden uprising in May 1849, and had a lucky 
escape. But, in contrast to the great political movement of 
the proletariat, the Workers’ Brotherhood proved to be a 
pure Sonderbund (separate league), which to a large ex- 
tent existed only on paper and played such a subordinate 
role that the reaction did not find it necessary to suppress 
it until 1850, and its surviving branches until several years 
later. Born, whose real name was Buttermilch,* has not 
become a political figure but a petty Swiss professor, who 
no longer translates Marx into guild language, but the meek 
Renan into his own fulsome German.” 

That is how Engels judged the two tactics of Social- 
Democracy in the democratic revolution! 

Our new-Iskrists are also leaning towards Economism, 
and with such unreasonable zeal as to earn the praises of the 
monarchist bourgeoisie for “seeing the light”. They too gath- 
er a motley crowd around themselves, flattering the Econ- 
omists, demagogically attracting the undeveloped masses by 
the slogans of “initiative”, “democracy”, “autonomy”, etc., 
etc.; their workers’ unions, too, often exist only on the 
pages of the Khlestakov-type®* new Iskra. Their slogans and 
resolutions betray a similar failure to understand the tasks 
of the “great political movement of the proletariat”. 
June-July 1905 Vol. 9, pp. 130-40 

In translating Engels I made a mistake in the first edition by 
taking the word Buttermilch to be not a proper noun but a common 
noxm. This mistake naturally afiorded great delight to the Menshe- 
viks. Koltsov wrote that I had “rendered Engms more profound” 
(reprinted in Two Years, a collection of articles) and Plekhanov even 
now recalls this mistake in Tovarishch — in short, it afiorded an excel- 
lent pretext to slur over the question of the two tendencies in the working- 
class movement of 1848 in Germany, the Born tendency (akin to our 
Economists) and the Marxist tendency. To take advantage of the 
mistake of an opponent, even if it concerns Born’s name, is more 
than natural. But to use a correction to a translation to slur over the 
substance of the question of the two tactics is to dodge the real issue. 
(Author’s note to the 1907 edition.— Ed.) 



Guerrilla Warfare 

The question of guerrilla action is one that greatly in- 
terests our Party and the mass of the workers. We have 
dealt with this question in passing several times, and now 
we propose to give the more complete statement of our 
views we have promised. 


I 


Let us begin from the beginning. What are the funda- 
mental demands which every Marxist should make of an 
examination of the question of forms of struggle? In the 
first place, Marxism differs from all primitive forms of 
socialism by not binding the movement to any one par- 
ticular form of struggle. It recognises the most varied forms 
of struggle; and it does not “concoct” them, but only gen- 
eralises, organises, gives conscious expression to those 
forms of struggle of the revolutionary classes which arise 
of themselves in the course of the movement. Absolutely 
hostile to all abstract formulas and to all doctrinaire re- 
cipes, Marxism demands an attentive attitude to the mass 
struggle in progress, which, as the movement develops, as 
the class-consciousness of the masses grow.s, as economic 
and political crises become acute, continually gives rise to 
new and more varied methods of defence and attack. Marx- 
ism, therefore, positively does not reject any form of strug- 
gle. Under no circumstances does Marxism confine itself 
to the forms of struggle possible and in existence at the 
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given moment only, recognising as it does that new forms 
of struggle, unknown to the participants of the given period, 
inevitably arise as the given social situation changes. In 
this respect Marxism leams, if we may so express it, from 
mass practice, and makes no claim whatever to teach the 
masses forms of struggle invented by “systematisers” in 
the seclusion of their studies. We know— said Kautsky, 
for instance, when examining the forms of social revolu- 
tion— that the coming crisis will introduce new forms of 
struggle that we are now unable to foresee. 

In the second place, Marxism demands an absolutely 
historical examination of the question of the forms of strug- 
gle. To treat this question apart from the concrete historical 
situation betrays a failure to understand the rudiments 
of dialectical materialism. At different stages of economic 
evolution, depending on differences in political, national- 
cultural, living and other conditions, different forms of 
struggle come to the fore and become the principal forms 
of struggle; and in connection with this, the secondary, 
auxiliary forms of struggle undergo change in their turn. To 
attempt to answer yes or no to the question whether any 
particular means of struggle should be used, without making 
a detailed examination of the concrete situation of the 
given movement at the given stage of its development, 
means completely to abandon the Marxist position. 

These are the two principal theoretical propositions by 
which we must be guided. The history of Marxism in West- 
ern Europe provides an infinite number of examples cor- 
roborating what has been said. European Social-Democracy 
at the present time regards parliamentarism and the trade 
union movement as the principal forms of struggle; it rec- 
ognised insurrection in the past, and is quite prepared to 
recognise it, should conditions change, in the future 
despite the opinion of bourgeois liberals like the Russian 
Cadets*® and the Bezzaglavtsi.*^ Social-Democracy in the 
seventies rejected the general strike as a social panacea, 
as a means of overthrowing the bourgeoisie at one stroke 
by non-political means — but Social-Democracy fully recog- 
nises the mass political strike (especially after the expe- 
rience of Russia in 1905) as one of the methods of struggle 
essential under certain conditions. Social-Democracy rec- 
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ognised street barricade fighting in the forties, rejected it 
for definite reasons at the end of the nineteenth century, 
and expressed complete readiness to revise the latter view 
and to admit the expediency of barricade fighting after the 
experience of Moscow, which, in the words of K. Kautsky, 
initiated new tactics of barricade fighting. 


II 


Having established the general Marxist propositions, let 
us turn to the Russian revolution. Let us recall the histor- 
ical development of the forms of struggle it produced. 
First there were the economic strikes of workers (1896- 
1900), then the political demonstrations of workers and 
students (1901-02), peasant revolts (1902), the beginning 
of mass political strikes variously combined with demon- 
strations (Rostov 1902, the strikes in the summer of 1903, 
January 9, 1905), the all-Russia political strike accom- 
panied by local cases of barricade fighting (October 1905), 
mass barricade fighting and armed uprising (1905, Decem- 
ber), the peaceful parliamentary struggle (April- June 1906), 
partial military revolts (June 1905- July 1906) and partial 
peasant revolts (autumn 1905-autumn 1906). 

Such is the state of affairs in the autumn of 1906 as con- 
cerns forms of struggle in general. The “retaliatory” form of 
struggle adopted by the autocracy is the Black-Hundred 
pogrom, from Kishinev in the spring of 1903 to Sedlets 
in the autumn of 1906.®* All through this period the orga- 
nisation of Black-Hundred pogroms and the beating up 
of Jews, students, revolutionaries and class-conscious 
workers continued to progress and perfect itself, combining 
the violence of Black-Hundred troops with the violence 
of hired ruffians, going as far as the use of artillery in vil- 
lages and towns and merging with punitive expeditions, 
punitive trains, and so forth. 

Such is the principal background of the picture. Against 
this background there stands out — unquestionably as some- 
thing partial, secondary and auxiliary— the phenomenon 
to the study and assessnient of which the present article 
is devoted. What is this phenomenon? What are its forms? 
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What are its causes? When did it arise and how far has 
it spread? What is its significance in the general course of 
the revolution? What is its relation to the struggle of the 
working class organised and led by Social-Democracy? 
Such are the questions which we must now proceed to 
examine after having sketched the general background of 
the picture. 

The phenomenon in which we are interested is the armed 
struggle. It is conducted by individuals and by small groups. 
Some belong to revolutionary organisations, while others 
(the majority in certain parts of Russia) do not belong to 
any revolutionary organisation. Armed struggle pursues 
two different aims, which must be strictly distinguished: 
in the first place, this struggle aims at assassinating indi- 
viduals, chiefs and subordinates in the army and police; 
in the second place, it aims at the confiscation of monetary 
funds both'from the government and from private persons. 
The confiscated funds go partly into the treasury of the 
Party, partly for the special purpose of arming and pre- 
paring for an uprising, and partly for the maintenance of 
persons engaged in the struggle we are describing. The big 
expropriations (such as the Caucasian, involving over 
200,000 rubles, and the Moscow, involving 875,000 rubles) 
went in fact first and foremost to revolutionary parties— 
small expropriations go mostly, and sometimes entirely, 
to the maintenance of the “expropriators”. This form of strug- 
gle undoubtedly became widely developed and extensive 
only in 1906, i.e., after the December uprising. The inten- 
sification of the political crisis to the point of an armed 
struggle and, in particular, the intensification of poverty, 
hunger and unemployment in town and country, was one 
of the important causes of the struggle we are describing. 
This form of struggle was adopted as the preferable and even 
exclusive form of social struggle by the vagabond elements 
of the population, the lumpen proletariat and anarchist 
groups. Declaration of martial law, mobilisation of fresh 
troops, Black-Hundred pogroms (Sedlets), and military 
courts must be regarded as the “retaliatory” form of struggle 
adopted by the autocracy. 
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III 

The usual appraisal of the struggle we are describing 
is that it is anarchism, Blanquism, the old terrorism, the 
acts of individuals isolated from the masses, which demor- 
alise the workers, repel wide strata of the population, dis- 
organise the movement and injure the revolution. Exam- 
ples in support of this appraisal can easily be found in the 
events reported every day in the newspapers. 

But are such examples convincing? In order to test this, 
let us take a locality where the form of struggle wo are 
examining is most developed— the Lettish Territory. This 
is the way Novoye Vremya^^ (in its issues of September 9 
and 12) complains of the activities of the Letti.sh Social- 
Democrats. The Lettish Social-Democratic Labour Party 
(a section of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party) 
regularly issues its paper** in 30,000 copies. The announce- 
ment columns publish lists of spies whom it is the duty 
of every decent person to exterminate. People who assist 
the police are proclaimed “enemies of the revolution”, 
liable to execution and, moreover, to confiscation of prop- 
erty. The public is instructed to give money to the Social- 
Democratic Party only against signed and stamped receipt. 
In the Party’s latest report, showing a total income of 
48,000 rubles for the year, there figures a sum of 5,600 
rubles contributed by the Libau branch for arms which 
was obtained by expropriation. Naturally, Novoye Vremya 
rages and fumes against this “revolutionary law”, against 
this “terror government”. 

Nobody will be so bold as to call these activities of the 
Lettish Social-Democrats anarchism, Blanquism or terror- 
ism. But why? Because here we have a clear connection 
between the new form of struggle and the uprising which 
broke out in December and which is again brewing. This 
connection is not so perceptible in the case of Russia as a 
whole, but it exists. The fact that “guerrilla” warfare be- 
came widespread precisely after December, and its connec- 
tion with the accentuation not only of the economic crisis 
but also of the political crisis is beyond dispute. The old 
Russian terrorism was an affair of the intellectual conspir- 
ator; today, as a general rule, guerrilla warfare is waged 
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by the worker combatant, or simply by the unemployed 
worker. Blanquism and anarchism easily occur to the 
minds of people who have a weakness for stereotype; but 
under the circumstances of an uprising, which are so apparent 
in the Lettish Territory, the inappropriateness of such 
trite labels is only too obvious. 

The example of the Letts clearly demonstrates how in- 
correct, unscientific and unhistorical is the practice so very 
common among us of analysing guerrilla warfare without 
reference to the circumstances of an uprising. These circum- 
stances must be borne in mind, we must reflect on the 
peculiar features of an intermediate period between big 
acts of insurrection, we must realise what forms of struggle 
inevitably arise under such circumstances, and not try 
to shirk the issue by a collection of words learned by rote, 
such as are used equally by the Cadets and the Novoye 
Vremya-ites: anarchism, robbery, hooliganism! 

It is said that guerrilla acts disorganise our work. Let 
us apply this argument to the situation that has existed 
since December 1905, to the period of Black-Hundred po- 
groms and martial law. What disorganises the movement 
more in such a period: the absence of resistance or organised 
guerrilla warfare? Compare the centre of Russia with her 
western borders, with Poland and the Lettish Territory. 
It is unquestionable that guerrilla warfare is far more wide- 
spread and far more developed in the western border regions. 
And it is equally unquestionable that the revolutionary 
movement in general, and the Social-Democratic movement 
in particular, are more disorganised in central Russia than 
in the western border regions. Of course, it would not enter 
our heads to conclude from this that the Polish and Lettish 
Social-Democratic movements are less disorganised thanks 
to guerrilla warfare. No. The only conclusion that can be 
drawn is that guerrilla warfare is not to blame for the state 
of disorganisation of the Social-Democratic working-class 
movement in Russia in 1906. 

Allusion is often made in this respect to the peculiarities 
of national conditions. But this allusion very clearly betrays 
the weakness of the current argument. If it is a matter 
of national conditions then it is not a matter of anarchism, 
Blanquism or terrorism— sins that are common to Russia 
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as a whole and even to the Russians especially— but of 
something else. Analyse this something else concretely, 
gentlemen! You will then find that national oppression or 
antagonism explain nothing, because they have always 
existed in the western border regions, whereas guerrilla 
warfare has been engendered only by the present historical 
period. There are many places where there is national 
oppression and antagonism, but no guerrilla struggle, 
which sometimes develops where there is no national oppres- 
sion whatever. A concrete analysis of the question will 
show that it is not a matter of national oppression, but of 
conditions of insurrection. Guerrilla warfare is an inevitable 
form of struggle at a time when the mass movement has 
actually reached the point of an uprising and when fairly 
large intervals occur between the “big engagements” in the 
civil war. 

It is not guerrilla actions which disorganise the move- 
ment, but the weakness of a party which is incapable of 
taking such actions under its control. That is why the 
anathemas which we Russians usually hurl against guerrilla 
actions go hand in hand with secret, casual, unorganised 
guerrilla actions which really do disorganise the Party. 
Being incapable of understanding what historical conditions 
give rise to this struggle, we are incapable of neutralising 
its deleterious aspects. Yet the struggle is going on. It is 
engendered by powerful economic and political causes. 
It is not in our power to eliminate these causes or to eli- 
minate this struggle. Our complaints against guerrilla 
warfare are complaints against our Party weakness in the 
matter of an uprising. 

What we have said about disorganisation also applies 
to demoralisation. It is not guerrilla warfare which demor- 
alises, but unorganised, irregular, non-party guerrilla acts. 
We shall not rid ourselves one least bit of this most un- 
questionable demoralisation by condemning and cursing 
guerrilla actions, for condemnation and curses are absolute- 
ly incapable of putting a stop to a phenomenon which has 
been engendered by profound economic and political causes. 
It may be objected that if we are incapable of putting 
a stop to an abnormal and demoralising phenomenon, 
this is no reason why the Party should adopt abnormal and 
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demoralising methods of struggle. But such an objection 
would be a purely bourgeois-liberal and not a Marxist 
objection, because a Marxist cannot regard civil war, or 
guerrilla warfare, which is one of its forms, as abnormal 
and demoralising in general. A Marxist bases himself on 
the class struggle, and not social peace. In certain periods 
of acute economic and political crises the class struggle 
ripens into a direct civil war, i.e., into an armed struggle 
between two sections of the people. In such periods a Marxist 
is obliged to take the stand of civil war. Any moral con- 
demnation of civil war would be absolutely impermissible 
from the standpoint of Marxism. 

In a period of civil war the ideal party of the proletariat 
is a fighting party. This is absolutely incontrovertible. We 
are quite prepared to grant that it is possible to argue and 
prove the inexpediency from the standpoint of civil war 
of particular forms of civil war at any particular moment. 
We fully admit criticism of diverse forms of civil war from 
the standpoint of military expediency and absolutely agree 
that in this question it is the Social-Democratic practical 
workers in each particular locality who must have the final 
say. But we absolutely demand in the name of the prin- 
ciples of Marxism that an analysis of the conditions of 
civil war should not be evaded by hackneyed and stereo- 
typed talk about anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism, 
and that senseless methods of guerrilla activity adopted by 
some organisation or other of the Polish Socialist Party*® 
at some moment or other should not be used as a bogey 
when discussing the question of the participation of the 
Social-Democratic Party as such in guerrilla warfare in 
general. 

The argument that guerrilla warfare disorganises the 
movement must be regarded critically. Every new form of 
struggle, accompanied as it is by new dangers and new 
sacrifices, inevitably “disorganises” organisations which 
are unprepared for this new form of struggle. Our old prop- 
agandist circles were disorganised by recourse to methods 
of agitation. Our committees were subsequently disorganised 
by recourse to demonstrations. Every military action 
in any war to a certain extent disorganises the ranks of 
the fighters. But this does not mean that one must not 
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fight. It means that one must learn to fight. That is all. 

When I see Social-Democrats proudly and smugly de- 
claring “we are not anarchists, thieves, robbers, we are su- 
perior to all this, we reject guerrilla warfare”, — I ask my- 
self: Do these people realise what they are saying? Armed 
clashes and conflicts between the Black-Hundred govern- 
ment and the population are taking place all over the 
country. This is an absolutely inevitable phenomenon at 
the present stage of development of the revolution. The 
population is spontaneously and in an unorganised way — 
and for that very reason often in unfortunate and undesir- 
able forms— reacting to this phenomenon also by armed 
conflicts and attacks. 1 can understand us refraining from 
Party leadership of this spontaneous struggle in a particular 
place or at a particular time because of the weakness and 
unpreparedness of our organisation. I realise that this 
question must be settled by the local practical workers, 
and that the remoulding of weak and unprepared organi- 
sations is no easy matter. But when I see a Social-Demo- 
cratic theoretician or publicist not displaying regret over 
this unpreparedness, but rather a proud smugness and a 
self-exalted tendency to repeat phrases learned by rote in 
early youth about anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism, 
I am hurt by this degradation of the most revolutionary 
doctrine in the world. 

It is said that guerrilla warfare brings the class-conscious 
proletarians into close association with degraded, drunken 
riff-raff. That is true. But it only means that the parly 
of the proletariat can never regard guerrilla warfare as 
the only, or even as the chief, method of struggle; it means 
that this method must be subordinated to other methods, 
that it must be commensurate with the chief methods of 
warfare, and must be ennobled by the enlightening and 
organising influence of socialism. And without this latter 
condition, all, positively all, methods of struggle in bour- 
geois society bring the proletariat into close association 
with the various non-proletarian strata above and below 
it and, if left to the spontaneous course of events, become 
frayed, corrupted and prostituted. Strikes, if left to the 
spontaneous course of events, become corrupted into “alli- 
ances”— agreements between the workers and the masters 
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against the consumers. Parliament becomes corrupted into 
a brothel, where a gang of bourgeois politicians barter 
wholesale and retail “national freedom”, “liberalism”, 
“democracy”, republicanism, anti-clericalism, socialism and 
all other wares in demand. A newspaper becomes corrupted 
into a public pimp, into a means of corrupting the masses, 
of pandering to the low instincts of the mob, and so on 
and so forth. Social-Democracy knows of no universal 
methods of struggle, such as would shut ofi the proletariat 
by a Chinese wall from the strata standing slightly above 
or slightly below it. At different periods Social-Democracy 
applies different methods, always qualifying the choice 
of them by strictly defined ideological and organisational 
conditions.* 


IV 

The forms of struggle in the Russian revolution are 
distinguished by their colossal variety compared with the 
bourgeois revolutions in Europe. Kautsky partly foretold 
this in 1902 when he said that the future revolution (with 
the exception perhaps of Russia, he added) might be not so 
much a struggle of the people against the government as a 


* The Bolshevik Social-Democrats are often accused of a frivo- 
lous passion for guerrilla actions. It would therefore not be amiss to 
recall that in the draft resolution on guerrilla actions (PartUniye 
Izvestia No. 2r'aiid Lenin’s report on the Congress), the section of the 
Bolsheviks who defend guerrilla actions suggested the following 
conditions for their recognition: “expropriations” of private property 
were not to be permitted under any circumstances; ^‘expropriations” 
of government property were not to be recommended hut only allowed^ 
provided that they were controlled by the Party and their proceeds 
used for the needs of an uprising. Guerrilla acts in the form of ter- 
rorism were to be recommended against brutal government officials and 
active members of the Black Hundreds, but on condition that 1) the 
sentiments of the masses be taken into account; 2) the conditions of 
the working-class movement in the given locality be reckoned with, 
and 3) care be taken that the forces of the proletariat should not be 
frittered away. The practical difference between this draft and the 
resolution which was adopted at the Unity Congress lies exclusively 
in the fact that “expropriations” of government property are not 
allowed. 
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struggle between two sections of the people. In Russia we 
undoubtedly see a wider development of this latter struggle 
than in the bourgeois revolutions in the West. The enemies 
of our revolution among the people are few in number, but 
as the struggle grows more acute they become more and 
more organised and receive the support of the reactionary 
strata of the bourgeoisie. It is therefore absolutely natural 
and inevitable that in such a period, a period of nation-wide 
political strikes, an uprising cannot a.ssume the old form of 
individual acts restricted to a very short time and to a 
very small area. It is absolutely natural and inevitable that 
the uprising should assume the higher and more complex 
form of a prolonged civil war embracing the whole country, 
i.e., an armed struggle between two .sections of the people. 
Such a war cannot be conceived olhorwi.se than a.s a .seric's 
of a few big engagements at comparatively long inlervahs 
and a large number of small encounters during these inter- 
vals. That being so— and it is undoubtedly .so— the Social- 
Democrats must absolutely make it their duty to create 
organisations best adapted to lead the masses in these big 
engagements and, as far as possible, in these small encoun- 
ters as well. In a period when the cla.ss struggle has become 
accentuated to the point of civil war, Social-Democrats 
must make it their duty not only to participate but also to 
play the leading role in this civil war. The Social-Democrats 
must train and prepare their organisations to be really able 
to act as a belligerent side which does not miss a single 
opportunity of inflicting damage on the enemy’s forces. 

This is a difficult task, there is no denying. It cannot bo 
accomplished at once. Just as the whole people are being 
retrained and are learning to fight in the course of the civil 
war, so our organisations must be trained, must be recon- 
structed in conformity with the lessons of experience to be 
equal to this task. 

We have not the slightest intention of foisting on prac- 
tical workers any artificial form of struggle, or even of 
deciding from our armchair what part any particular form 
of guerrilla warfare should play in the general counsc of the 
civil war in Russia. We are far from the thought of regarding 
a concrete assessment of particular guerrilla action.s as 
indicative of a trend in Social-Democracy. But we do regard 
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it as our duty to help as far as possible to arrive at a correct 
theoretical assessment of the new forms of struggle engen- 
dered by practical life. We do regard it as our duty relentlessly 
to combat stereotypes and prejudices which hamper the 
class-conscious workers in correctly presenting a new and 
difficult problem and in correctly approaching its solution. 


Proletary No. 5, 
September 30, 1906 
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Preface to the Russian Translation 

of Karl Marx’s 

Letters to Dr. Kugelmann 

Our purpose in issuing as a separate pamphlet the full 
collection of Marx’s letters to Kugelmann published in the 
German Social-Democratic weekly, Neue Zeit, is to acquaitit 
the Russian public more closely with Marx and Marxism. 
As was to be expected, a good deal of space in Marx’s cor- 
respondence is devoted to personal matters. This is exceed- 
ingly valuable material for the biographer. But for the 
general public, and for the Russian working class in partic- 
ular, those passages in the letters which contain theoretical 
and political material are infinitely more important. In 
the revolutionary period we are now passing through, il 
is particularly instructive for us to make a careful study 
of this material, which reveals Marx as a man who responded 
directly to all questions of the labour movement and world 
politics. The editors of Neue Zeit are quite right in saying 
that “we are elevated by an acquaintance with the personal- 
ity of men whose thoughts and wills took shape in the 
period of great upheavals”. Such an acquaintance is doubly 
necessary to the Russian socialist in 1907, for it provides 
a wealth of very valuable material indicating the direct 
tasks confronting socialists in every revolution through 
which a country passes. Russia is experiencing a “great 
upheaval” at this very moment. In the present Russian 
revolution the Social-Democrat should more and more fre- 
quently pattern his policy after that of Marx in the com- 
paratively stormy sixties. 

We shall, therefore, permit ourselves to mah“ only brief 
mention of those passages in Marx’s correspondence that 
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are of particular importance from the theoretical stand- 
point, and shall deal in greater detail with his revolutionary 
policy as a representative of the proletariat. 

Of outstanding interest as a contribution to a fuller and 
more profound understanding of Marxism is the letter of 
July 11, 1868 (p. 42 et Seq.). In the form of a polemic 
against the vulgar economists, Marx in this letter very 
clearly expounds his conception of what is called the “labour” 
theory of value. Those very objections to Marx’s theory 
of value which naturally arise in the minds of the least 
trained readers of Capital and for this reason are most 
eagerly seized upon by the common or garden representatives 
of “professorial” bourgeois “science”, are here analysed 
by Marx briefly, simply, and with remarkable lucidity. 
Marx here shows the road he took and the road to be taken 
towards elucidation of the law of value. He teaches us his 
method, using the most common objections as illust- 
rations. He makes clear the connection between such a 
purely (it would seem) theoretical and abstract question 
as the theory of value and “the interest of the ruling clas- 
ses”, which must be “to perpetuate confusion". It is only 
to be hoped that everyone who begins to study Marx 
and read Capital will read and re-read this letter when 
studying the first and most difficult chapters of that 
book. 

Other passages in the letters that are very interesting 
from the theoretical standpoint are those in which Marx 
passes judgement on various writers. When you read these 
opinions of Marx— vividly written, full of passion and 
revealing a profound interest in all the great ideological 
trends and in an analysis of them— you realise that you 
are listening to the words of a great thinker. Apart from 
the remarks on Dietzgen, made in passing, the comments 
on the Proudhonists (p. 17) deserve particular attention 
from the reader. The “brilliant" young bourgeois intellec- 
tuals who dash “into the thick of the proletariat” at times 
of social upheaval, and are incapable of acquiring the 
standpoint of the working class or of carrying on persistent 
and serious work among the “rank and file” of the pro- 
letarian organisations, are depicted with remarkable vivid- 
ness in a few strokes of the pen. 
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Take the comment on Duhring (p. 35), which, as it were, 
anticipates the contents of the famous Anti Duhring written 
by Engels (in conjunction with Marx) nine years later. 
There is a Russian translation of this book by Zederbaum 
which, unfortunately, is not only guilty of omissions but 
is simply a poor translation, with mistakes. Here, too, 
we have the comment on Thiinen, which likewise touches 
on Ricardo’s theory of rent. Marx had already, in 1868, 
emphatically rejected “Ricardo’s errors”, which he finally 
refuted in Volume III of Capital, published in 1894, but 
which to this very day are repeated by the revisionists— 
from our ultra-bourgeois and even “Black-Hundred" Mr. 
Bulgakov to the “almost orthodox” Ma.slov. 

Interesting, too, is the comment on Buchner, with an 
appraisal of vulgar materialism and of the “superficial 
nonsense” copied from Lange (the usual source of “profes- 
sorial” bourgeois philosophy!) (p. 48). 

Let us pass to Marx’s revolutionary policy. There is 
among Social-Democrats in Russia a surprisingly wide- 
spread philistine conception of Marxism , according to which 
a revolutionary period, with its specific forms of struggle 
and its special proletarian tasks, is almost an anomaly, 
while a “constitution” and an “extreme opposition” are the 
rule. In no other country in the world at this moment is 
there such a profound revolutionary crisis as in Russia— 
and in no other country are there “Marxists” (belittlers 
and vulgarisers of Marxism) who take up such a sceptical 
and philistine attitude towards the revolution. From the 
fact that the revolution is bourgeois in content they draw 
the shallow conclusion that the bourgeoisie is the driving 
force of the revolution, that the tasks of the proletariat in 
this revolution are of an ancillary, not independent, char- 
acter and that proletarian leadership of the revolution is 
impossible! 

How excellently Marx, in his letters to Kugelmann, ex- 
poses this shallow interpretation of Marxism! Here is a 
letter dated April 6, 1866. At that time Marx had finished 
his principal work. He had given his final judgement on 
the German Revolution of 1848 fourteen years before this 
letter was written. He had himself, in 1850, renounced 
his socialist illusions that a socialist revolution was impend- 
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ing in 1848. And in 1866, when only just beginning to 
observe the growth of new political crises, he writes; 

“Will our Philistines [he is referring to the German bour- 
geois liberals] at last realise that without a revolution which 
removes the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns ... there must 
finally come another Thirty Years’ War...!” (Pp. 13-14.) 

There is not a shadow of illusion here that the impend- 
ing revolution (it took place from above, not from below 
as Marx had expected) would remove the bourgeoisie and 
capitalism, but a most clear and precise statement that it 
would remove only the Prussian and Austrian monarchies. 
And what faith in this bourgeois revolution! What revolu- 
tionary passion of a proletarian fighter who realises the 
vast significance the bourgeois revolution has for the 
progress of the socialist movement! 

Noting “a very interesting” social movement three years 
later, on the eve of the downfall of the Napoleonic Empire 
in France, Marx says in a positive outburst of enthusiasm 
that “the Parisians are making a regular study of their 
recent revolutionary past, in order to prepare themselves 
for the business of the impending new revolution”. And 
describing the struggle of classes revealed in this study of 
the past, Marx concludes (p. 56): “And so the whole his- 
torical witches’ cauldron is bubbling. When will our coui^try 
[Germany] be so far!” 

Such is the lesson to be learned from Marx by the Rus- 
sian Marxist intellectuals, who are debilitated by scep- 
ticism, dulled by pedantry, have a penchant for penitent 
speeches, rapidly tire of the revolution, and yearn, as for 
a holiday, for the interment of the revolution and its replace- 
ment by constitutional prose. From the theoretician and 
leader of the proletarians they should learn faith in the 
revolution, the ability to call on the working class to fight for 
its immediate revolutionary aims to the last, and a firmness 
of spirit which admits of no faint-hearted whimpering 
following temporary setbacks of the revolution. 

The pedants of Marxism think that this is all ethical 
twaddle, romanticism, and lack of a sense of reality! No, 
gentlemen, this is the combination of revolutionary theory 
and revolutionary policy, without which Marxism becomes 
Brentanoism, Struvism and Sombartism. The Marxian doc- 
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trine has fused the theory and practice of the cl.i'>'' Mnup'le 
into one inseparable whole. And h(> is no ^f.^r\I'■t whn t.iki 
a theory that soberly state.s the object ne situaltnit .md di 
torts it into a Justilicatiou of the e\istiiii; onier .ind 
goes to the length of trying to adapt himself as (jun Kh a 
possible to every temporary decline in the levninfuoi, to 
discard “revolutionary illusion.^'' as (|uiclvlv ,is po«'ihle and 
to turn to “realistic” tinkering. 

In times that were mo.st peaceful, seeimngl.\ “id\lhc'', a^ 
Marx expressed it, and “wretchedly .stagnant" jas \fj,f 
Zeit put it), Marx wins able to .sense tin* appro. ich of re\o 
lution and to rouse the proletariat to a conscionsne .s of ifs 
advanced revolutionary tasks. Onr Bnssutn infellectu.tlM, 
who vulgarise Marx in a pliili.stine manner, in the nio't 
revolutionary time.s teach the proletariat a policy of passn 
ity, of submi.ssively “drifting with the current".’ of timuilv 
supporting the mo.st unstable elements of the fa'.luon.ihle 
liberal party! 

Marx’s assessment of the (lommune crowns the leitus 
to Kugelmann. And thi.s a.sses.smenl is particularly v.dviabh 
when compared with the methods of the Hnssuin Bight 
wing Social-Democrats. Plekhnnov. who after December 
1905 faint-heartedly exclaimed: “They should not h.tve 
taken up arms”, had the modesty to comp.ire himself to 
Marx. Marx, says he, al.so put the brakes on the revolution 
in 1870. 


Yes, Marx also put the brake.s on the revolution. Hut see 
what a gulf lies between Plekhnnov and .Marx, in Piekha 
nov’s own comparison! 

In November 1905, a month befori' the lirst ri^xolutionarv 
wave in Russia had reached it.s climax, Plekhnnov, fn'r 
from emphatically warning the proletiiriat, spoke flirectly 
of the necessity to learn to ise arms and to arm. Yet. when 
the struggle flared up a month later, Plekhaiun. without 
making txie slighiost attempt lo analyna it.n Higiulifiuira, it»4 
role in the general cour.se of event.s and its connecUon 
with previous forirns of struggle, hasteruu! to play the part 
of a penitent mlellcctual and exclaimed: “They .Should not 
nave taken np arms.’’ 

In September 1870, six mantfis before the Commune. 
Marx gave a direct warning lo the French workers: iiisnr 
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rection would be an act of desperate folly, he said in the 
well-known Address of the International. He exposed in 
advance the nationalistic illusions of the possibility of a 
movement in the spirit of 1792. He was able to say, not 
after the event, but many months before: “Don’t take up 
arms.” 

And how did he behave when this hopeless cause, as he 
himself had called it in September, began to take practical 
.shape in March 1871? Did he use it (as Plekhanov did the 
December events) to “take a dig” at his enemies, the Prou- 
dhonists and Blanquists who were leading the Commune? 
Did he begin to scold like a schoolmistress, and say: “I told 
you so, I warned you; this is what comes of your roman- 
ticism, your revolutionary ravings”? Did he preach to the 
Communards, as Plekhanov did to the December fighters, 
the sermon of the smug philistine: “You should not have 
taken up arms”? 

No. On April 12, 1871, Marx writes an enthusiastic letter 
-to Kugelmann — a letter which we would like to see hung 
in the home of every Russian Social-Democrat and of every 
literate Russian worker. 

In September 1870 Marx had called the insurrection an 
act of desperate folly; but in April 1871, when he saw the 
mass movement of the people, he watched it with the keen 
attention of a participant in great events marking a step 
forward in the historic revolutionary movement. 

This is an attempt, he says, to smash the bureaucratic 
military machine, and not simply to transfer it to different 
hands. And he has words of the highest praise for the ""heroic” 
Paris workers led hy the Proudhonists and Blanquists. 
“What elasticity,” he writes, “what historical initiative, 
what a capacity for sacrifice in these Parisians!... [p. 88]. 
History has no like example of a like greatness.” 

The historical initiative of the masses was what Marx 
prized above everything else. Ah, if only our Russian Social- 
Democrats would learn from Marx how to appreciate the 
historical initiative of the Russian workers and peasants in 
October and December 1905! 

Compare the homage paid to the historical initiative of 
the masses hy a profound thinker, who foresaw failure six 
months ahead — and the lifeless, soulless, pedantic: “They 
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should not have taken up arms”! Are these not as far apart 
as heaven and earth? 

And like a participant in the mass struggle, to which he 
reacted with all his characteristic ardour and passion, 
Marx, then living in exile in London, set to work to criticise 
the immediate steps of the “recklessly brave” Parisians 
who were "‘‘ready to storm heaven”. 

Ah, how our present “realist” wiseacres among the Marx- 
ists, who in 1906-07 are deriding revolutionary romanti- 
cism in Russia, would have sneered at Marx at the time! 
How people would have scoffed at a materialist, an econ- 
omist, an enemy of utopias, who pays homage to an “attempt” 
to storm heavenl What tears, condescending smiles or com- 
miseration these “men in mufflers””® would have bestowed 
upon him for his rebel tendencies, utopianism, etc., 
etc., and for his appreciation of a heaven-storming move- 
ment! , 

But Marx was not inspired with the wisdom of the small 
fry”' who are afraid to discuss the technique of the higher 
forms of revolutionary struggle. It is precisely the technical 
problems of the insurrection that he discussed. Defence or 
attack?— he asked, as if the military operations were taking 
place just outside London. And he decided that it must 
certainly be attack: “‘They should have marched at once on 
Versailles...” . 

This was written in April 1871, a few weeks before the 
great and bloody May.... 

“They should have marched at once on Versailles”— the 
insurgents should, those who had begun the “act of des- 
perate folly” (September 1870) of storming heaven. 

“They should not have taken up arms” in December 1905 
in order to oppose by force the first attempts to take away 
the liberties that had been won 

Yes, Plekhanov had good reason to compare himself to 
Marx! 

“Second mistake,” Marx said, continuing hi.s technical 
criticism: “The Central Committee” (the military com- 
mand note this-— the reference is to the Central Committee 
of the National Guard) “surrendered its power too soon...”. 

Marx knew how to warn the leaders against a premature 
rising. But his attitude towards the heaven-storming prole- 
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tariat was that of a practical adviser, of a participant in the 
struggle of the masses, who were raising the whole move- 
ment to a higher level in spite of the false theories and mis- 
takes of Blanqui and Proudhon. 

“However that may be,” he wrote, “the present rising in 
Paris— even if it bo crushed by the wolves, swine, and vile 
curs of the old society— is the most glorious deed of our 
Party since the June insurrection....” 

And, without concealing from the proletariat a single 
mistake of the Commune, Marx dedicated to this heroic 
deed a work which to this-very day serves as the best guide 
in the fight for “heaven” and as a frightful bugbear to the 
liberal and radical “swine" 

Plekhanov dedicated to the December events a “work” 
which has become practically the bible of the Cadets. 

Yes, Plekhanov had good reason to compare himself to 
Marx. 

'Kugelmann apparently replied to Marx expressing certain 
doubts, referring to the hopelessness of the struggle and to 
realism as opposed to romanticism— at any rate, he com- 
pared the Commune, an insurrection, to the peaceful demon- 
stration in Paris on June 13, 1849. 

Marx immediately (April 17, 1871) severely lectured 
Kugelmann. 

“World history,” he wrote, “would indeed be very easy 
to make, if the struggle were taken up only on condition of 
infallibly favourable chances.” 

In September 1870, Marx called the insurrection an act of 
desperate folly. But, when the masses rose, Marx wanted to 
march with them, to learn with them in the process of the 
struggle, and not to give them bureaucratic admonitions. 
He realised that to attempt in advance to calculate the 
chances with complete accuracy would be quackery or hope- 
less pedantry. What he valued above everything else was 
that the working class heroically and self-sacrificingly 
took the initiative in making world history. Marx regarded 
world history from the standpoint of those who make it 
without being in a position to calculate the chances infal- 
libly beforehand, and not from the standpoint of an intel- 
lectual philistine who moralises: “It was easy to foresee ... 
they should not have taken up...”. 
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Marx was also able to appreciate that there are moments 
in history when a desperate struggle of the masses, even 
for a hopeless cause, is essential for the further schooling 
of these masses and their training for the next struggle. 

Such a statement of the question is quite incoinpreluMi - 
sible and even alien in principle to our present-day quasi- 
Marxists, who like to take the name of Marx in vain, to 
borrow only his estimate of the past, and not his ability 
to make the future. Plekhanov did not even think of it 
when he set out after December 1905 "'to put the brakes 
on • 

But it is precisely this question that Marx raised, without 
in the least forgetting that he himself in Septenrber 1870 
regarded insurrection as an act of desperate folly. 

“...The bourgeois canaille of Versailles,” he wrote, “...pre- 
sented the Parisians with the alternative of either taking 
up the fight or succumbing without, a struggle. The demor- 
alisation of the working class in the latter case would have 
been a far greater misfortune than the succumbing of any 
number of ‘leaders’.” 

And with this we shall conclude our brief review of the 
lessons in a policy worthy of the proletariat which Marx 
teaches in his letters to Kugelmann. 

The working class of Russia has already proved once, 
and will prove again more than once, that it is capable of 
“storming heaven” 

February 5, 1907 

Vol. 12, pp. 104-12 



Preface to the Russian Translation 
of Letters by Johannes Becker, 

Joseph Dietzgen, Frederick Engels, 
Karl Marx, and Others 
to Friedrich Sorge and Others 

The collection of letters by Marx, Engels, Dietzgen, 
Becker and other leaders of the international working-class 
movement in the last century, here presented to the Rus- 
sian public, is an indispensable complement to our advanced 
Marxist literature. 

We shall not here dwell in detail on the importance of 
these letters for the history of socialism and for a compre- 
hensive treatment of the activities of Marx and Engels. 
This aspect of the matter requires no explanation. We shall 
only remark that an understanding of the letters published 
calls for acquaintance with the principal works on the 
history of the International (see Jaeckh, The International, 
Russian translation in the Znaniye edition), and also the 
history of the German and the American working-class 
movements (see Franz Mehring, History of German Social- 
Democracy, and Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism in 
the United States), etc. 

Nor do we intend here to attempt to give a general out- 
line of the contents of this correspondence or an apprecia- 
tion of the various historical periods to which it relates. 
Mehring has done this extremely well in his article, Der 
Sorgesdie Briefwechsel (Neue Zeit, 25. Jahrg., Nr. 1 und 
2),* which will probably be appended to the present trans- 
lation by the publisher, or else will be issued as a separate 
Russian publication. 


* “The Sorge Correspoudence”, Neue ?e£i, 25th year. Nos. 1 and 
2.— Ed. 
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Of particular interest to Russian socialists in the present 
revolutionary period are the lessons which the militant pro- 
letariat must draw from an acquaintance with the intimate 
aspects of the activities of Marx and Engels in the course 
of nearly thirty years (1867 95). ft is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that the first attempts made in our Social-Democratic 
literature to acquaint readers with the letters from Marx 
and Engels to Sorge were also linked up with the “burning” 
issues of Social-Democratic tactics in the Russian revolu- 
tion (Plekhanov’s Sovremennaya Zhizn^^ and the Menshevik 
Oikliki^'^’^). And we intend to draw our readers’ attention 
particularly to an appreciation of those i)assages in the pub- 
lished correspondence that are specially important from 
the viewpoint of the present tasks of the workers’ party in 
Russia. 

In their letters, Marx and Engels deal most frequently 
with the pressing problems of the British, American and 
German working-class movements. This is natural, because 
they were Germans who at that time lived in England and 
corresponded with their American comrade. Marx expressed 
himself much more frequently and in much greater detail 
on the French working-class movement, and particularly 
the Paris Commune, in the letters he wrote to the German 
Social-Democrat Kugelmann."' 

It is highly instructive to compare what Marx and Engels 
said of the British, American and German working-class 
movements. Such comparison acquires all the greater 
importance when we remember that Germany on the one 
hand, and Britain and America on the other, represent 
different stages of capitalist development and different 
forms of domination of the bourgeoisie, as a class, over 
the entire political life of those countries. From the scientific 
point of view, we have here a sample of materialist dia- 
lectics, the ability to bring to the forefront and stress the 
various points, the various aspects of the problem, in 
application to the specific features of different political 
and economic conditions. From the point of view of the 


* See Letters of Karl Marx to Dr. Kugelmann, Russian transla- 
tion edited by N. Lenin, with' a foreword by the editor. St. Peters- 
burg, 1907. 
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practical policy and tactics of the workers’ party, we have 
here a sample of the way in which the creators of the Com- 
munist Manifesto defined the tasks of the fighting prole- 
tariat in accordance with the different stages of the national 
working-class movements in the different countries. 

What Marx and Engels criticise most sharply in British 
and American socialism is its isolation from the working- 
class movement. The burden of all their numerous com- 
ments on the Social-Democratic Federations®^ in Britain 
and on the American socialists is the accusation that they 
have reduced Marxism to a dogma, to “rigid [storre] ortho- 
doxy”, that they consider it “a credo and not a guide to 
action", that they are incapable of adapting themselves 
to the theoretically helpless, but living and powerful mass 
working-class movement that is marching alongside them. 
“Had we from 1864 to 1873 insisted on working together 
only with those who openly adopted our platform,” Engels 
exclaimed in his letter of January 27, 1887, “where should 
we be today?” And in the preceding letter (December 28, 
1886), he wrote, with reference to the influence of Henry 
George’s ideas on the American working class: 

“A million or two of working men’s votes next November for a 
bona fide working men’s party is worth infinitely more at present 
than a hundred thousand votes for a doctrinally perfect platform.” 

These are very interesting passages. There are Social- 
Democrats in our country who have hastened to utilise 
them in defence of the idea of a “labour congress” or some- 
thing in the nature of Larin’s “broad labour party”.“* 
Why not in defence of a “Left bloc”? we would ask these 
precipitate “utilisers” of Engels. The letters the quotations 
are taken from refer to a time when American workers 
voted at the elections for Henry George. Mrs. Wischnewet- 
zky— an American woman married to a Russian and trans- 
lator of Engels’s works— had asked him, as may be seen 
from Engels’s reply, to give a thorough criticism of Henry 
George. Engels wrote (December 28, 1886) that the time 
had not yet arrived for that, the main thing being that the 
workers’ party should begin to organise itself, even if 
not on an entirely pure programme. Later on, the workers 
would themselves come to understand what was amiss. 
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“would learn from their own mistakes”, but “anything that 
might delay or prevent that national consolidation of the 
working men’s party— on no matter what platform— I 
should consider a great mistake...”. 

It goes without saying that Engels had a perfect under- 
standing, and frequently spoke, of the absurdity and reac- 
tionary character of Henry George’s ideas, from the socialist 
point of view. The Sorge correspondence contains a most 
interesting letter from Karl Marx dated June 20, 1881, in 
which he characterised Henry George as an ideologist of 
the radical bourgeoisie. “Theoretically the man is utterly 
backward” {total arriere), wrote Marx. Yet Engels was not 
afraid to join with this socialist reactionary in the elections, 
so long as there were people who could toll the masses of 
“the consequences of their own mistakes” (Engels, in the 
letter dated November 29, 1886). 

Regarding the Knights of Labour, an organisation of 
American workers existing at that time, Engels wrote in 
the same letter: “The weakest [literally: rottenest, faulste] 
side of the Knights of Labour was their political neutral- 
ity.... The first great step, of importance for every country 
newly entering into the movement, is always the constitu- 
tion of the workers as an independent political party, no 
matter how, so long as it is a distinct workers’ party.” 

It is obvious that from this nothing at all can be deduced 
in defence of a leap from Social-Democracy to a non-party 
labour congress, etc. But whoever would escape Engels’s 
accusation of reducing Marxism to a “dogma”, “orthodoxy”, 
“sectarianism”, etc., must conclude from it that a joint 
election campaign with radical “social-reactionaries” is 
sometimes permissible. 

But what is more interesting, of course, is to dwell not 
so much on these American-Russian parallels (we had to 
refer to them so as to reply to our opponents), as on the 
fundamental features of the British and American working- 
class movements. These features are: the absence of any 
big, nation-wide, democratic tasks facing the proletariat; 
the proletariat’s complete subordination to bourgeois poli- 
tics; the sectarian isolation of groups, of mere handfuls of 
socialists, from the proletariat; not the slightest socialist 
success among the working masses at the elections, etc. 
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Whoever forgets these fundamental conditions and sets out 
to draw broad conclusions from “American-Russian paral- 
lels”, displays the greatest superficiality. 

If Engels laid so much stress on the workers’ economic 
organisations in these conditions, it was because the most 
firmly established democratic systems were under discus- 
sion, and these confronted the proletariat with purely 
socialist tasks. 

Engels stressed the importance of an independent work- 
ers’ party, even with a poor programme, because he was 
speaking of countries where there had formerly been not 
even a hint of the workers’ political independence and 
where, in politics, the workers mostly dragged along behind 
the bourgeoisie, and still do. 

It would be making mock of Marx’s historical method 
to attempt to apply conclusions drawn from such argu- 
ments to countries or historical situations where the prole- 
tariat has formed its party prior to the liberal bourgeoisie 
forming theirs, where the tradition of voting for bourgeois 
politicians is absolutely unknown to the proletariat, and 
where the immediate tasks are not socialist but bourgeois- 
democratic. 

Our idea will become even clearer to the reader if we 
compare Engels’s opinions on the British and American 
movements with his opinions on the German movement. 

Such opinions, of the greatest interest, abound in the 
published correspondence too. And running like a scarlet 
thread through all these opinions is something vastly 
difierent— a warning against the “Right wing” of the work- 
ers’ party, a merciless (sometimes — as with Marx in 1877- 
79— a furious) war against opportunism in Social- 
Democracy. 

Let us first corroborate this by quoting from the letters, 
and then proceed to an appraisal of this fact. 

First of all, we must here note the opinions expressed by 
Marx on Hochberg and Co. In his article Der Sorgesche 
Briefwechsel, Franz Mehring attempts to tone down Marx’s 
attacks— as well as Engels’s later attacks— against the op- 
portunists and, in our opinion, rather overdoes it. As regards 
Hochberg and Co., in particular, Mehring insists on his 
view that Marx’s judgement of Lassalle and the Lassalleans 
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was wrong. But, we repeat, what interests us here is not 
an historical assessment of whether Marx’s attacks against 
particular socialists were correct or exaggerated, hut Marx’s 
assessment, in principle, of definite trends in socialism in 
general. 

While complaining about the German Social-Democrats’ 
compromises with the Lassalleans and Duhring (letter of 
October 19, 1877), Marx also condemns the compromise 
“with a whole gang of half-mature students and super-wise 
diploma’d doctors [in German “doctor” is an academic 
degree corresponding to our “candidate” or “university 
graduate, class I”], who want to give sociali.sm a ‘higher, 
idealistic’ orientation, that is to say, to replace its material- 
istic basis (which demands serious objective study from 
anyone who tries to use it) by modern mythology with its 
goddesses of Justice, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Dr. 
Hochberg, who publishes the Zukunft, is a representative 
of this tendency, and has ‘bought his way’ into the Party— 
with the ‘noblest’ intentions, I assume, but I do not give 
a damn for ‘intentions’. Anything more miserable than his 
programme of the Zukunft has seldom seen the light of 
day with more ‘modest presumption’.” (Letter No. 70.) 

In another letter, written almost two years later (Sep- 
tember 19, 1879), Marx rebutted the gossip that Engels and 
he stood behind J. Most, and gave Sorge a detailed account 
of his attitude towards the opportunists in the German 
Social-Democratic Party. Zukunft was run by Hochberg, 
Schramm and Eduard Bernstein. Marx and Engels refused 
to have an 3 rthing to do with such a publication, and when 
the question was raised of establishing a new Party organ 
with the participation of this same Hochberg and with his 
financial assistance, Marx and Engels first demanded the 
acceptance of their nominee, Hirsch, as editor-in-chief, to 
exercise control over this “mixture of doctors, students and 
Katheder-Socialists” and then addressed a citcular letter 
directly to Bebel, Liebknecht and other leaders of the 
Social-Democratic Party, warning them that they would 
openly combat “such a vulgarisation [Verluderung~an 
even stronger word in German] of Party and theory”, if 
the Hochberg, Schramm and Bernstein trend did not change. 

This was the period in the German SociaLDemocratic 
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Party which Mehring described in his History as “A Year 
of Confusion” (“£w Jahr der Verwirrung"). After the Anti- 
Socialist Law, the Party did not at once find the right path, 
first swinging over to the anarchism of Most and the op- 
portunism of Hochberg and Co. “These people,” Marx 
wrote of the latter, “nonentities in theory and useless in 
practice, want to draw the teeth of socialism (which they 
have fixed up in accordance with the university recipes) 
and particularly of the Social-Democratic Party, to enlight- 
en the workers or, as they put it, to imbue them with 
‘elements of education’ from their confused half-knowledge, 
and above all to make the Party respectable in the eyes 
of the petty bourgeoisie. They are just wretched counter- 
revolutionary windbags.” 

The result of Marx’s “furious” attack was that the oppor- 
tunists retreated and— made themselves scarce. In a letter 
dated November 19, 1879, Marx announced that Hochberg 
had been removed from the editorial committee and that 
all the influential leaders of the Party — Bebel, Liebknecht, 
Bracke, etc.— had repudiated his ideas. Sozial-Demokrat, 
the Social-Democratic Party organ, began to appear under 
the editorship of Vollmar, who at that time belonged to 
the revolutionary wing of the Party. A year later (Novem- 
ber 5, 1880), Marx related that he and Engels constantly 
fought the “miserable” way in which Sozial-Demokrat was 
being conducted, and often expressed their opinion sharply 
{“wobei's oft sckarf hergeht”). Liebknecht visited Marx in 
1880 and promised that there would be an “improvement” 
in all respects. 

Peace was restored, and the war never came out into the 
open. Hochberg withdrew, and Bernstein became a revo- 
lutionary Social-Democrat — at least until the death of 
Engels in 1895. 

On June 20, 1882, Engels wrote to Sorge and spoke of 
this struggle as being a thing of the past: “In general, things 
in Germany are going splendidly. It is true that the literary 
gentlemen in the Party tried to cause a reactionary ... swing, 
but they failed miserably. The abuse to which the Social- 
Democratic workers are being everywhere subjected has 
made them still more revolutionary than they were three 
years ago.,.. These people [the Party literary people] wanted 
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at all costs to beg and secure the repeal of the Anti-Socialist 
Law by mildness and meekness, fawning and humility 
because it has made short shrift of their literary earnings 
As soon as the law is repealed ... the split will 'apparently 
become an open one, and the Vierecks and Tlochbergs will 
form a separate Right wing, where they can, from time 
to time, be treated with, until they finally land on their 
bapksides. We announced this immediately after the adon- 
tion of the Anti-Socialist Law, when ITdchberg and Srhr<imTr, 
published in the Yearbook what was a most infamous iudge 
ment of the work of the Party and demanded more culti- 
vated [ jehildetes" instead of gebtldctes — Engels is alludiric 
to the Berlin accent of the German writers] refined end 
elegant behaviour of the Party.” 

This forecast of Bernsteinism,' made in 1882 was strik 
ingly confirmed in 1898 and subsequent years. ' ' 

And after that, and particularly after Marx’s death 
Engels, It rnay be said without exaggeration, was untiring 
in his e^rts to straighten out what was being distorted 
by the German opportunists. 

Sorge that he had to correspond a great deal 
(letter of_ December 31, 1884) 

1885. Giving his opinion of the whole affair nf tKa “n 
fersubvention” , Engels wrote fJtino i ® Damp- 

to a split”. The “nhihstiniW* 
deputies was “coZossaZ”. “A petty bourffen?<f*** 

thaHL Pa?tv wS^dlsgiL^^^^ written to him, 

ties as Viereck (a^slSSocral oAthl'n 

Engels excused himself savfng thnf ii^ Hochberg type). 

be done, the workers’ ^ Bothing to 

for the Reichstaff “fhe^oentif v (ietmtips 

that they a?e KinJioi* ” khow 

Socialist Law, and that they will be thrown P "A 

the very day the Party ajain 
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And, in general, it was preferable that “tbe Party should be 
better than its parliamentary heroes, than the other way 
^und (March 3, 1887). Liebknecht is a conciliator— 
com^ained— he always uses phrases to gloss over 
differences. But when it comes to a split, he will be with 
us at the decisive moment. 

■r, I’^ternational Social-Democratic congresses in 

Paris.«» The opportunists (headed by the French Possi- 
bilists) split away from the revolutionary Social-Democrats. 
Engels (who was then sixty-eight years old) flung himself 
into the fight with the ardour of youth. A number of letters 
(from January 12 to July 20, 1889) were devoted to the 
fight against the opportunists. Not only they, but also the 
Germans-Liebknecht, Bebel and others -—•were flagellated 
for tneir couciliatory attitude. 

The Possibilists had sold themselves to the French Govern- 
ment, Engels wrote on January 12, 1889. And he accused 
British Social-Democratic Federation 
• • having allied themselves with the Possibilists. 
The writing and running about in connection with this 
f f anything else” (May 
11, looy). ine Possibilists are busy, but our people are 
asleep, Engels wrote angrily. Now even Auer and Schippel 
are denianding that we attend the Possibilist congress. 
But at last this opened Liebknecht’s eyes. Engels, together 
with Bernstein, wrote pamphlets (they were signed by 
Bernstein but Engels called them “our pamphlets”) against 
the opportunists. ^ 

“With the exception of the S.D.F., the Possibilists have 
not a single socialist organisation on their side in the whole 
of Europe [June 8, 1889.1 They are consequently falling 
back on the non-socialist trade unions” (this for the infor- 
mation of those who advocate a broad labour party, a 
labour congress, etc., in our country!). “From America they 
will get one Knight of Labour” The adversary was the same 
as in the fight against the Bakuninists: “only with this dif- 

anarchists has been replaced 
. Possibilists; the selling of principles 

small-scale concessions, especially in 
HU leaders (on the city coun- 

cils, labour exchanges, etc.).” Brousse (the leader of the 
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Possibilists) and Hyndman (the leader of the S.D.F. which 
had joined with the Possibilists) attacked “authoritarian 
Marxism” and wanted to form the “nucleus of a new Inter- 
national”. 

“You can have no idea of the naivete of the Germans. It 
has cost me tremendous effort to explain even to Bebel 
what it all really meant” (June 8, 1889). And when the two 
congresses met, when the revolutionary Social-Democrats 
outnumbered the Possibilists {who had united with the 
trade-unionists, the S.D.F. , a section of the Austrians, etc.), 
Engels was jubilant (July 17, 1889). He was glad that the 
conciliatory plans and proposals of Licbknecht and others 
had failed (July 20, 1889). “It serves our sentimental concil- 
iatory brethren right that, for all their amicableness, they 
received a good kick in their tendcrest spot. This may euro 
them for some time.” 

...Mehring was right when he said {Der Sorgesche Brief- 
wechsel) that Marx and Engels did not have much idea of 
“good manners”: “If they did not think long over every 
blow they dealt, neither did they whimper over every blow 
they received.” “If they think their needle pricks can pierce 
my old, thick and well-tanned hide, they are mistaken,”^®* 
Engels once wrote. And they assumed that others possessed 
the imperviousness they had themselves acquired, Mehring 
said of Marx and Engels. 

1893. The chastisement of the Fabians, which suggests 
itself when passing judgement on the Bernsteinians ’ (for 
did not Bernstein “evolve” his opportunism in England 
making use of the experience of the Fabians?). “The Fabians 
here in London are a band of careerists who have under- 
standing enough to realise the inevitability of the social 
revolution, but who could not possibly entrust this gigantic 
task to the raw proletariat alone, and are therefore kind 
enough to set themselves at the head. Fear of the revolution 
is their fundamental principle. They are the ‘educated’ par 
excellence. H’h.eix socialism is municipal socialism; not the 
nation but the community is to become the owner of the 
means of production, at any rate for the time being. Thi.s 
socialism of theirs is then presented as an extreme but 
inevitable consequence of bourgeois liberalism; hence their 
tactics, not of decisively opposing the Liberals as adversaries 
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but of pushing them on towards socialist conclusions and 
therefore of intriguing with them, of permeating liberalism 
with socialism— not of putting up socialist candidates against 
the Liberals but of fastening them on to the Liberals, forcing 
them upon the Liberals, or swindling them into taking 
them. They do not of course realise that in doing this they 
are either lied to and themselves deceived or else are lying 
about socialism. 

“With great industry they have published, amid all sorts 
of rubbish, some good propagandist writing as well, this 
in fact being the best the English have produced in this 
field. But as soon as they get on to their specific tactics of 
hushing up the class struggle, it all turns putrid. Hence 
their fanatical hatred of Marx and all of us — because of 
the class struggle. 

“These people have of course many bourgeois followers 
and therefore money.... 


How the Classics Estimated 
Intellectualist Opportunism 
in Social-Democracy 

1894. The Peasant Question. “On the Continent,” Engek 
wrote on November 10, 1894, “success is developing th( 
appetite for more success, and catching the peasant, in the 
literal sense of the word, is becoming the fashion. First the 
French, in Nantes, declare through Lafargue not only ... 
that it is not our business to hasten . . . the ruin of the small 
peasants, which capitalism is seeing to for us, but they add 
that we must directly protect the small peasant against 
taxation, usury, and landlords. But we cannot co-operate in 
this, first because it is stupid and second because it is impos- 
sible. Next, however, Vollmar comes along in Frankfort 
and wants to bribe the peasantry as a whole, though the 
peasant he has to deal with in Upper Bavaria is not the 
debt-ridden small peasant of the Rhineland, but the middle 
and even the big peasant, who exploits male and female 
farmhands, and sells cattle and grain in quantity. And 
that cannot be done without giving up the whole principle.” 

1894, December 4, “...The Bavarians, who have become 
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very, very opportunistic and have almost turned into an 
ordinary people’s party (that is to say, the majority of 
leaders and many of those who have recently joined the 
Party), voted in the Bavarian Diet for the budf?ct as a whole; 
and Vollmar in particular has started an agitation among 
the peasants with the object of winning the Upper Bavarian 
big peasants— people who own 25 to 80 acres of land (10 to 
30 hectares) and who Iherefore cannot manage without wage- 
labourers— instead of winning their farmhands.” 

We thus see that for more than ten years Marx and Engels 
systematically and unswervingly fought opportunism in 
the German Social-Democratic Party, and attacked intel- 
lectualist philistinism and the potty-bourgeois outlook 
in socialism. This is an extremely important fact, 'rho 
general public know that German Social-Democracy is 
regarded as a model of Marxist proletarian policy and 
tactics, but they do not know what constant warfare the 
founders of Marxism had to wage against the “Right wing” 
(Engels’s expression) of that Party. And it is no accident 
that soon after Engels’s death this concealed war became 
an open one. This was an inevitable result of the decades 
of historical development of German Social-Democracy. 

And now we very clearly perceive the two lines of Engels’s 
(and Marx’s) recommendations, directions, corrections, 
threats and exhortations. The most insistent of their appeals 
to the British and American socialists was to merge with 
the working-class movement and eradicate the narrow and 
hidebound sectarian spirit from their organisations. They 
were most insistent in teaching the German Social-Demo- 
crats to beware of succumbing to philistinism, “parliamen- 
tary idiocy” (Marx’s expression in the letter of September 
19, 1879), and petty-bourgeois intellectualist opportunism. 

Is it not typical that our Social-Democratic gossip.s should 
have begun cackling about the recommendations of the 
first kind while remaining silent, holding their tongues, 
about the second? Is not such one-sidedness in appraising 
the letters of Marx and Engels the best indication of a certain 
Russian Social-Democratic... “one-sidedness”? 

At the present moment, when the international working- 
class movement ivS displaying symptoms of profound fer- 
ment and vacillation, when the extremes of opportunism, 
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but of pushing them on towards socialist conclusions and 
therefore of intriguing with them, of permeating liberalism 
with socialism— not of putting up socialist candidates against 
the Liberals but of fastening them on to the Liberals, forcing 
them upon the Liberals, or swindling them into taking 
them. They do not of course realise that in doing this they 
are either lied to and themselves deceived or else are lying 
about socialism. 

“With great industry they have published, amid all sorts 
of rubbish, some good propagandist writing as well, this 
in fact being the best the English have produced in this 
field. But as soon as they get on to their specific tactics of 
hushing up the class struggle, it all turns putrid. Hence 
their fanatical hatred of Marx and all of us— because of 
the class struggle. 

“These people have of course many bourgeois followers 
and therefore money.... 


How the Classics Estimated 
Intellectualist Opportunism 
in Social-Democracy 

1894. The Peasant Question. “On the Continent,” Engeh 
wrote on November 10, 1894, “success is developing tht 
appetite for more success, and catching the peasant, in the 
literal sense of the word, is becoming the fashion. First the 
French, in Nantes, declare through Laf argue not only ... 
that it is not our business to hasten ... the ruin of the small 
peasants, which capitalism is seeing to for us, but they add 
that we must directly protect the small peasant against 
taxation, usury, and landlords. But we cannot co-operate in 
this, first because it is stupid and second because it is impos- 
sible. Next, however, Vollmar comes along in Frankfort 
and wants to bribe the peasantry as a whole, though the 
peasant he has to deal with in Upper Bavaria is not the 
debt-ridden small peasant of the Rhineland, but the middle 
and even the big peasant, who exploits male and female 
farmhands, and sells cattle and grain in quantity. And 
that cannot be done without giving up the whole principle.” 

1894, December 4. “...The Bavarians, who have become 
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very, very opportunistic and have almost turned into ai 
ordinary people’s party (that is to say, the majority o 
leaders and many of those who have recently joined th( 
Party), voted in the Bavarian Diet for the budget as a whole 
and Vollmar in particular has started an agitation amonj 
the peasants with the object of winning the Upper Bavariai 
big peasants— people who own 25 to 80 acres of land (10 t< 
30 hectares) and who therefore cannot manage without wage 
labourers— instead of winning their farmhands.” 

We thus sec that for more than ten years Marx and Engel; 
systematically and unswervingly fought opportunism ij 
the German Social-Democratic Party, and attacked intel 
lectualisl philistinism and the petty-bourgeois outlool 
in socialism. This is an extremely important fact. Th' 
general public know that German Social-Democracy i 
regarded as a model of Marxist proletarian policy anc 
tactics, but they do not know what constant warfare th 
founders of Marxism had to wage against the “Right wing 
(Engels’s expression) of that Party. And it is no acciden 
that soon after Engels’s death this concealed war becam 
an open one. This was an inevitable result of the decade 
of historical development of German Social-Democracy 

And now we very clearly perceive the two lines of Engels’ 
(and Marx’s) recommendations, directions, correction: 
threats and exhortations. The most insistent of their appeal 
to the British and American socialists was to merge wit 
the working-class movement and eradicate the narrow an 
hidebound sectarian spirit from their organisations. The 
were most insistent in teaching the German Social-Dem( 
crats to beware of succumbing to philistinism, “parliamei 
tary idiocy” (Marx’s expression in the letter of Septemb: 
19, 1879), and petty-bourgeois intellectualist opportunisn 

Is it not typical that our Social-Democratic gossips shoul 
have begun cackling about the recommendations of tl 
first kind while remaining silent, holding their tongue; 
about the second? Is not such one-sidedness in appraisir 
the letters of Marx and Engels the best indication of a certai 
Russian Social-Democratic... “one-sidedness*’? 

At the present moment, when the international workih] 
class movement is displaying symptoms of profound fe 
ment and vacillation, when the extremes of opportunisn 
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“parliamentary idiocy” and philistine reformism have evoked 
the other extremes of revolutionary syndicalism— the gen- 
eral line of Marx’s and Engels’s “corrections” to British 
and American and to German socialism acquires exceptional 
importance. 

In countries where there are no Social-Democratic work- 
ers’ parties, no Social-Democratic members of parliament, 
and no systematic and steadfast Social-Democratic policy 
either at elections or in the press, etc.— in such countries, 
Marx and Engels taught the socialists to rid themselves 
at all costs of narrow sectarianism, and to join with the 
working-class movement so as to shake up the proletariat 
politically. For in the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century the proletariat displayed almost no political inde- 
pendence either in Britain or America. In these countries— 
where bourgeois-democratic historical tasks were almost 
entirely non-existent— the political arena was completely 
held by a triumphant and self-satisfied bourgeoisie, un- 
equalled anywhere in the world in the art of deceiving, 
corrupting and bribing the workers. 

To think that these recommendations, made by Marx 
and Engels to the British and American working-class 
movements, can be simply and directly applied to Russian 
conditions is to use Marxism not in order to achieve clarity 
on its method, not in order to study the concrete historical 
features of the working-class movement in definite coun- 
tries, but in order to pay oS petty, factional, and intellec- 
tualist scores. 

On the other hand, in a country where the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was still unconsummated, where 
“military despotism, embellished with parliamentary forms” 
(Marx’s expression in his Critique of the Gotha Programme)^^^ 
prevailed, and still does, where the proletariat had long 
ago been drawn into politics and was pursuing a Social- 
Democratic policy— in such a country what Marx and 
Engels most of all feared was parliamentary vulgarisation 
and philistine derogation of the tasks and scope of the 
working-class movement. 

It is all the more our duty to emphasise and give promi- 
nence to this side of Marxism, in the period of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution in Russia, because in our 
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country a vast, “brilliant” and rich liberal-bourgeois press 
is vociferously trumpeting to the proletariat the “exem- 
plary” loyalty, parliamentary legality, the modesty and 
moderation of the neighbouring German working-class 
movement. 

This mercenary lie of the bourgeois betrayers of the Rus- 
sian revolution is not due to accident or to the personal 
depravity of certain past or future ministers in the Cadet 
camp. It stems from the profound economic interests of 
the Russian liberal landlords and liberal bourgeois. And in 
combating this lie, this “stupefying of the masses” (“Mas- 
senverdummung " — Engels’s expression in his letter of Novem- 
ber 29, 1886), the letters of Marx and Engels should serve 
as an indispensable weapon for all Russian social- 
ists. 

The mercenary lie of the liberal bourgeois holds up to 
the people the exemplary “modesty” of the German Social- 
Democrats. The leaders of these Social-Democrats, the 
founders of the theory of Marxism, tell us: 

“The revolutionary language and action of the French 
have made the hypocrisy of Viereck and Co. [the opportun- 
ist Social-Democrats in the German Reichstag Social-Dem- 
ocratic group] sound quite feeble” (this was said in reference 
to the formation of a labour group in the French Chamber 
and to the Decazeville strike,^®’' which split the French 
Radicals from the French proletariat). “Only Liebknecht 
and Rebel spoke in the last socialist debate and both of 
them spoke well. We can with this debate once more show 
ourselves in decent society, which was by no means the 
case with all of them. In general it is a good thing that 
the Germans’ leadership of the international socialist 
movement, particularly after they sent so many philistines 
to the Reichstag (which, it is true, was unavoidable), is 
being challenged. In Germany everything becomes philistine 
in peaceful times; and therefore the sting of French compe- 
tition is absolutely necessary....” (Letter of April 29, 
1886.) 

These are the lessons to be learnt most thoroughly by the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, which is pre- 
dominantly under the ideological influence of German 
Social-Democracy. 
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These lessons are taught us not by any particular passage 
in the correspondence of the greatest men of the nineteenth 
century, but by the whole spirit and substance of their 
comradely and frank criticism of the mtornational (>xperi- 
ence of the proletariat, a criticism to which diplomacy and 
petty considerations were alien. 

How far all the letters of Marx and Engels were indeed 
imbued with this spirit may also bo seen from the following 
relatively specific but extremely typical jiassages. 

In 1889 a young and fresh movement of untrained and 
unskilled labourers (gasworkers, dockers, etc.) arose in 
Britain, a movement marked by a new and revolutionary 
spirit. Engels was delighted with it. lie referred exult ingly 
to the part played by Tussy, Marx’s daughter, who conduct- 
ed agitation among these workers. “...The most repulsive 
thing here,” he says, writing from London on December 7, 
1889, “is the bourgeois ‘respectability’ which has grown 
deep into the bones of the workers. The division of society 
into innumerable strata, each recognised without question, 
each with its own pride but also its inborn respect for its 
‘betters’ and ‘superiors’, is so old and firmly ostabli.shed 
that the bourgeois still find it fairly easy to get their bait 
accepted. I am not at all sure, for instance, that John Burns 
is not secretly prouder of his popularity with Cardinal 
Manning, the Lord Mayor, and the bourgeoisie in general 
than of his popularity with his own class. And Champion— 
an ex-lieutenant— intrigued years ago with bourgeois and 
especially with conservative elements, preached socialism 
at the parsons’ Church Congress, etc. And even Tom Mann, 
whom I regard as the best of the lot, is fond of mentioning 
that he will be lunching with the Lord Mayor. If one com- 
pares this with the French, one realises what a revolution 
is good for after all.” 

No comment is needed. 

Another example. In 1891 there was danger of a Euro- 
pean war. Engels corresponded on the subject with Bcbel, 
and they agreed that in the event of Russia attacking Ger- 
many, the German socialists must desperately fight the 
Russians and any allies of the Russians. “If Germany is 
crushed, then we shall be too, while at best the struggle 
will be such a violent one that Germany will only be able 
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to maintain herself by revolutionary means, so that very 
possibly we shall be forced to take the helm and stage a 
1793.” (Letter of October 24, 1891.) 

Let this be noted by those opportunists who shouted 
from the house-tops that “Jacobin” prospects for the Rus- 
sian workers’ party in 1905 were un-Social-Democraticl 
Engels squarely suggested to Rebel the possibility of the 
Social-Democrats having to participate in a provisional 
government. 

Holding such views on the tasks of Social-Democratic 
workers’ parties, Marx and Engels naturally possessed the 
most fervent faith in a Russian revolution and its great 
world significance. Wo see this ardent expectation of a 
revolution in Russia, in this correspondence, over a period 
of nearly twenty years. 

Take Marx’s letter of September 27, 1877. He is quite 
enthusiastic about the Eastern crisis^®®: “Russia has long 
been standing on the threshold of an upheaval, all the ele- 
ments of it are prepared.... The gallant Turks have has- 
tened the explosion by years with the thrashing they have 
inflicted.... The upheaval will begin secundum artem [accord- 
ing to the rules of the art] with some playing at consti- 
tutionalism, et puis il y aura un beau tapage [and then there 
will be a fine row]. If Mother Nature is not particularly 
unfavourable towards us, we shall yet live to see the funl” 
(Marx was then fifty-nine years old.) 

Mother Nature did not— and could not very well — permit 
Marx to live “to see the fun”. But he foretold the “playing 
at constitutionalism”, and it is as though his words were 
written yesterday in relation to the First and Second Rus- 
sian Dumas. And we know that the warning to the people 
against “playing at constitutionalism” was the “living soul” 
of the boycott tactics so detested by the liberals and oppor- 
tunists.... 

Or take Marx’s letter of November 5, 1880. He was de- 
lighted with the success of Capital in Russia, and took the 
part of the members of the Narodnaya Volya organisation 
against the newly-arisen General Redistribution group. 
Marx correctly perceived the anarchistic elements in their 
views. Not knowing and having then no opportunity of 
knowing the future evolution of the Gen,eral-Redistribution 
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Narodniks into Social-Democrats, Marx attacked them with 
all his trenchant sarcasm: 

“These gentlemen are against all political-revolutionary action. 
Russia is to make a somersault into the anarchist-communist-atheist 
millennium! Meanwhile, they are preparing for this leap with the 
most tedious doctrinairism, whose so-called principes courent la rue 
depuU le feu Bakounine.” 

We can gather from this how Marx would have appre- 
ciated the significance for Russia of 1905 and the succeed- 
ing years of Social-Democracy's “political-revolutionary 
action”.* 

There is a letter by Engels dated April 6, 1887: “On the 
other hand, it seems as if a crisis is impending in Russia. 
The recent attentates rather upset the apple-cart....” A 
letter of April 9, 1887, says the same thing.... “The army 
is full of discontented, conspiring officers. [Engels at that 
time was impressed by the revolutionary struggle of the 
Narodnaya Volya organisation; he ■ set his hopes on the 
officers, and did not yet see the revolutionary spirit of the 
Russian soldiers and sailors, which was manifested so 
magnificently eighteen years later....] I do not think things 
will last another year; and once it [the revolution] breaks 
out [losgeht] in Russia, then hurrah!” 

A letter of April 23, 1887: “In Germany there is persecu- 
tion after persecution [of socialists]. It looks as if Bismarck 
wants to have everything ready, so that the moment the 
revolution breaks out [losgeschlagen werden] in Russia, 
which is now only a question of months, Germany could 
immediately follow her example.” 

The months proved to be very, very long ones. No doubt, 
Philistines will be found who, knitting their brows and 
wrinkling their foreheads, will sternly condemn Engels’s 
“revolutionism”, or will indulgently laugh at the old utopias 
of the old revolutionary exile. 


* Incidentally, if my memory does not deceive me, Plekhanov 
or V. I. Zasulich told me in 1900-03 about the existence of a letter 
from Engels to Plekhanov concerning Our Differences and the char- 
acter of the impending revolution in Russia. It would be interesting 
to know exactly whether there was such a letter, whether it still 
exists, and whether the time has come to publish it.^”* 
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Yes, Marx and Engels made many and frequent mistakes 
in determining the proximity of revolution, in their hopes 
in the victory of revolution (e.g., in 1848 in Germany), in 
their faith in the imminence of a German “republic” (“to 
die for the republic”, wrote Engels of that period, recalling 
his sentiments as a participant in the military campaign 
for a Reich constitution in 1848-49^^®). They were mistaken 
in 1871 when they were engaged in “raising revolt in South- 
ern France, for which they [Becker writes “we”, referring 
to himself and his closest friends: letter No. 14 of July 21, 
1871] sacrificed and risked all that was humanly possible...,” 
The same letter says: “If we had had more means in March 
and April wo would have roused the whole of Southern 
France and would have saved the Commune in Paris” (p. 29). 
But such errors— the errors of the giants of revolutionary 
thought, who sought to raise, and did raise, the proletariat 
of the whole world above the level of petty, commonplace 
and trivial tasks— are a thousand times more noble and 
magnificent and historically more valuable and true than 
the trite wisdom of official liberalism, which lauds, shouts, 
appeals and holds forth about the vanity of revolutionary 
vanities, the futility of the revolutionary struggle and the 
charms of counter-revolutionary “constitutional” fanta- 
sies.... 

The Russian working class will win their freedom and 
give an impetus to Europe by their revolutionary action, 
full though it be of errors— and let the philistines pride 
themselves on the infallibility of their revolutionary inac- 
tion. 


April 6 1907 


Vol. 12, pp. 359-78 



The Development 
of Capitalism in Russia 


THE PROCESS OF THE FORMATION 

OP A HOME MARKET FOR LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 


Preface to the Second Edition 

This book was written in the period preceding the Rus- 
sian Revolution, during the slight lull that set in after the 
outbreak of the big strikes of 1895-96. At that time the 
working-class movement withdrew, as it were, into itself, 
spreading in breadth and depth and paving the way 
for the beginning in 1901 of the demonstration move- 
ment. 

The analysis of the social-economic system and, conse- 
quently, of the class structure of Russia given in this work 
on the basis of an economic investigation and critical 
analysis of statistics, has now been confirmed by the open 
political action of all classes in the course of the revolution. 
The leading role of the proletariat has been fully revealed. 
It has also been revealed that the strength of the prole- 
tariat in the process of history is immeasurably greater than 
its share of the total population. The economic basis of the 
one phenomenon and the other is demonstrated in the 
present work. 

Further, the revolution is now increasingly revealing the 
dual position and dual role of the peasantry. On the one 
hand, the tremendous survivals of corvee economy and all 
kinds of survivals of serfdom, with the unprecedented im- 
poverishment and ruin of the peasant poor, fully explain 
the deep sources of the revolutionary peasant movement, 
the deep roots of the revolutionary character of the peas- 
antry as a mass. On the other hand, in the course of the 
revolution, the character of the various political parties, 
and the numerous ideological-political trends reveal the 
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inherently contradictory class structure of this mass, its 
petty-bourgeois character, the antagonism between the 
proprietor and the proletarian trends within it. The vacil- 
lation of the impoverished small master between the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie and the revolutionary proletariat 
is as inevitable as the phenomenon existent in every capi- 
talist society that an insignificant minority of small pro- 
ducers wax rich, “get on in the world”, turn into bourgeois, 
while the overwhelming majority are either utterly ruined 
and become wage-workers or paupers, or eternally eke 
out an almost proletarian existence. The economic basis 
of both these trends among the peasantry is demonstrated 
in the present essay. 

With this economic basis the revolution in Russia is, of 
course, inevitably a bourgeois revolution. This Marxist 
proposition is absolutely irrefutable. It must never be for- 
gotten. It must always be applied to all the economic and 
political problems of the Russian revolution. 

But one must know how to apply it. A concrete analysis 
of the status and the interests of the different classes must 
serve as a means of defining the precise significance of this 
truth when applied to this or that problem. The opposite 
mode of reasoning frequently met with among the Right- 
wing Social-Democrats headed by Plekhanov, i.e., the 
endeavour to look for answers to concrete questions in 
the simple logical development of the general truth about 
the basic character of our revolution, is a vulgarisation 
of Marxism and downright mockery of dialectical material- 
ism. Of such people, who from the general truth of the 
character of this revolution deduce, for example, the leading 
role of the “bourgeoisie” in the revolution, or the need for 
socialists to support the liberals, Marx would very likely 
have repeated the words once quoted by him from Heine: 
“I have sown dragon’s teeth and harvested fleas.” 

With the present economic basis of the Russian revolu- 
tion, two main lines of its development and outcome are 
objectively possible: 

Either the old landlord economy, bound as it is by thou- 
sands of threads to serfdom, is retained and turns slowly 
into purely capitalist, “Junker” economy. The basis of the 
final transition from labour-service to capitalism is the 
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internal metamorpliosis of feudalist landlord economy. The 
entire agrarian system of the state becomes capitalist and 
for a long time retains feudalist features. Or the old land- 
lord economy is broken up by revolution, which destroys 
all the relies of serfdom, and large landownership in the 
first place. The basis of the final transition from labour- 
service to capitalism is the free development of small 
peasant farming, which has received a tremendous impetus 
as a result of the expropriation of the landlords’ estates in 
the interests of the peasantry. The entire agrarian system 
becomes capitalist, for the more completely the vestiges 
of serfdom are destroyed the more rapidly does the differ- 
entiation of the peasantry proceed. In other words: either— 
the retention, in the main, of landed proprietorship and of 
the chief supports of the old “superstructure”;- hence, the 
predominant role of the liberal-monarchist bourgeois and 
landlord, the rapid transition of the well-to-do peasantry 
to their side, the degradation of the peasant masses, not 
only expropriated on a vast scale but enslaved, in addition, 
by one or other kind of Cadet-proposed land-redemption 
payments, and downtrodden and dulled by the dominance 
of reaction; the executors of such a bourgeois revolution 
will be politicians of a type approximating to the Octo- 
brists.^"^^ Or— the destruction of landlordism and of all the 
chief supports of the corresponding old “superstructure”; 
the predominant role of the proletariat and the peasant 
masses, with .the neutralising of the unstable or counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie; the speediest and freest devel- 
opment of the productive forces on a capitalist basis, under 
the best circumstances for the worker and peasant masses 
at all conceivable under commodity production- hence, 
the establishment of the most favourable conditions for the 
further accomplishment by the working class of its real and 
fundamental task of socialist reorganisation. Of course, 
infinitely diverse combinations of elements of this or that 
type of capitalist evolution are possible, and only hopeless 
pedants could set about solving the peculiar and complex 
problems arising merely by quoting this or that -opinion of 
Marx about a different historical epoch. 

The essay here presented to the reader is devoted to an 
analysis of the pre-revolutionary economy of Russia. In a 
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revolutionary epoch, life in a country proceeds with such 
speed and impetuosity that it is impossible to define the 
major results of economic evolution in the heat of political 
struggle. Messrs, the Stolypins on the one hand, and the 
liberals on the other (and not only Cadets & la Struve, but 
all the Cadets in general), are working systematically, 
doggedly and consistently to accomplish the revolution 
according to the first pattern. The coup d’etat of June 3, 
1907,^^® that we have recently witnessed, marks a victory 
for the counter-revolution, which is striving to ensure the 
complete predominance of the landlords in the so-called 
representative body of the Rmssian people. But how far this 
“victory” is a lasting one is another matter; the struggle 
for the second outcome of the revolution goes on. Not only 
the proletariat, but also the broad masses of the peasantry 
are striving, more or less resolutely, more or less consist- 
ently, and more or loss consciously, for this outcome. How- 
ever much the counter-revolution tries to strangle the direct 
mass struggle by outright violence, however much the 
Cadets try to strangle it by means of their despicable and 
hypocritical counter-revolutionary ideas, that struggle, in 
spite of all, is breaking out, now here and now there, and 
laying its impress upon the policy of the “labour”. Narod- 
nik parties, although the top circles of petty-bourgeois 
politicians are undoubtedly contaminated (especially the 
“Popular Socialists” and Trudoviks) with the Cadet spirit 
of treachery, Molchalinism^^® and smugness characteristic 
of moderate and punctilious philistines or bureaucrats. 

How this struggle will end, what the final result of the 
first onset of the Russian revolution will be— it is at present 
impossible to say. Hence, the time has not yet come (more- 
over, the immediate Party duties of a participant in the 
working-class movement leave no leisure) for a thorough 
revision of this essay.* The second edition cannot overstep 
the bounds of a characterisation of Russian economy before 


* Such a revision will possibly require a sequel to the present 
work. In that case the first volume would have to be confined to an 
analysis of Russian economy before the revolution, and the second 
volume devoted to a study of the results and achievements of the 
revolution. 
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the revolution. The author had to confine himself to going 
over and correcting the text and also to making the most 
essential additions from the latest statistical material. 
These are recent horse-census data, harvest statistics, 
returns of the 1897 census of the population of Russia, 
new data from factory statistics, etc. 


July 1907 


The Author 


Vol. 8, pp. 31-34 


Against Boycott 

NOTES OP A SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC PUBLICIST 
(Excerpts) 

V 


The boycott is one of the finest revolutionary traditions 
of the most eventful and heroic period of the Russian rev- 
olution. Wo said above that it is one of our tasks to carefully 
guard these traditions in general, to cultivate them, and to 
purge them of liberal (and opportunist) parasites. We must 
dwell a little on the analysis of this task in order correctly 
to define what it implies and to avoid misinterpretations and 
misunderstandings that might easily arise. 

Marxism differs from all other socialist theories in the 
remarkable way it combines complete scientific sobriety in 
the analysis of the objective state of affairs and the objec- 
tive course of evolution with the most emphatic recognition 
of the importance of the revolutionary energy, revolution- 
ary creative genius, and revolutionary initiative of the 
masses— and also, of course, of individuals, groups, orga- 
nisations, and parties that are able to discover and achieve 
contact with one or another class. A high appraisal of the 
revolutionary periods in the development of humanity 
follows logically from the totality of Marx’s views on 
history. It is in such periods that the numerous contradic- 
tions which slowly accumulate during periods of so-called 
peaceful development become resolved. It is in such periods 
that the direct role of the different classes in determining 
the forms of social life is manifested with the greatest 
force, and that the foundations are laid for the political 
“superstructure”, which then persists for a long time on 
the basis of the new relations of production. And, unlike 
the theoreticians of the liberal bourgeoisie, Marx did not 
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regard these periods as deviations from the “normal” path, 
as manifestations of “social disease”, as the deplorable 
results of excesses and mistakes, but as the most vital, 
the most important, essential, and decisive moments in 
the history of human societies. In the activities of Marx 
and Engels themselves, the period of their participation in 
the mass revolutionary struggle of 1848-49 stands out as 
the central point. This was their point of departure when 
determining the future pattern of the workers’ movement 
and democracy in different countries. It was to this point 
that they always returned in order to determine the essen- 
tial nature of the different classes and their tendencies in the 
most striking and purest form. It was from the standpoint 
of the revolutionary period of that time that they always 
judged the later, lesser, political formations and organisa- 
tions, political aims and political conflicts. No wonder the 
ideological leaders of liberalism, men like Sombart, whole- 
heartedly hate this feature of Marx’s activities and writings 
and ascribe it to the “bitterness of an exile”. It is indeed 
typical of the bugs of police-ridden bourgeois university 
science to ascribe an inseparable component of Marx’s and 
Engels’s revolutionary outlook to personal bitterne.ss, to the 
personal hardships of life in exile! 

In one of his letters, I think it was to Kugelmann, Marx 
in passing threw out a highly characteristic remark, which 
is particularly interesting in the light of the question we 
are discussing. He says that the reaction in Germany had 
almost succeeded in blotting out the memory and traditions 
of the revolutionary epoch of 1848 from the minds of the 
people.^* Here we have the aims of reaction and the aims 
of the party of the proletariat in relation to the revolution- 
ary traditions of a given country strikingly contrasted. The 
aim of reaction is to blot out these traditions, to represent 
the revolution as “elemental madness”— Struve’s transla- 
tion of the German das tolls Jahr (“the mad year” — the 
term applied by the German police-minded bourgeois histo- 
rians, and even more widely by German university-profes- 
sorial historiography, to the year 1848). The aim of reaction 
is to make the people forget the forms of struggle, the forms 
of organisation, and the ideas and slogans which the revo- 
lutionary period begot in such profusion and variety. Just 
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as those obtuse eulogists of English philistinism, the Webbs, 
try to represent Chartism, the revolutionary period of the 
English labour movement, as pure childishness, as “sowing 
wild oats”, as a piece of naivete unworthy of serious atten- 
tion, as an accidental and abnormal deviation, so too the 
German bourgeois historians treat the year 1848 in Germany. 
Such also is the attitude of the reactionaries to the Great 
French Revolution, which, by the fierce hatred it still in- 
spires, demonstrates to this day the vitality and force of its 
influence on humanity. And in the same way our heroes of 
counter-revolution, particularly “democrats” of yesterday 
like Struve, Milyukov, Kicsowetter, and tutti quanti vie 
with one another in scurrilously slandering the revolutionary 
traditions of the Russian revolution. Although it is barely 
two years since the direct mass struggle of the proletariat 
won that particle of freedom which sends the liberal lackeys 
of the old regime into such raptures, a vast trend calling 
itself liberal (1!) has already arisen in our publicist litera- 
ture. This trend is fostered by the Cadet press and is wholly 
devoted to depicting our revolution, revolutionary methods 
of struggle, revolutionary slogans, and revolutionary tradi- 
tions as something base, primitive, naive, elemental, mad, 
etc ... even criminal ... from Milyukov to Kamyshansky 
il n'y a qu’un past* On the other hand, the successes of reac- 
tion, which first drove the people from the Soviets of 
Workers* and Peasants’ Deputies into the Dubasov-Stolypin 
Dumas, and is now driving it into the Octobrist Duma, are 
depicted by the heroes of Russian liberalism as “the process 
of growth of constitutional consciousness in Russia”. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of Russian Social-Democrats 
to study our revolution most carefully and thoroughly, to 
acquaint the masses with its forms of struggle, forms of 
organisation, etc., to strengthen the revolutionary traditions 
among the people, to convince the masses that improve- 
ments of any importance and permanence can be achieved 
solely and exclusively through revolutionary struggle, and 
to systematically expose the utter baseness of those smug 
liberals who pollute the social atmosphere with the miasma 
of “constitutional” servility, treachery, and Molchalinism. 


• There is only one step.— .Ed. 
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In the history of the struggle for liberty a single day of 
the October strike or of the December uprising is a hundred 
times more significant than months of Cadet flunkey speeches 
in the Duma on the subject of the blameless monarch and 
constitutional monarchy. We must see to it— for if we do 
not no one else will— that the people know much more 
thoroughly and in more detail tho.se spirited, eventful, and 
momentous days than those months of “constitutional” 
asphyxia and Balalaikin-Molchalin’^'*’ prosperity so zealously 
announced to the world by our liberal-party and non-party 
“democratic” (ugh! ugh!) press with the amiable acquiescence 
of Stolypin and his retinue of gendarme censors. 

There is no doubt that, in many cases, sympathy for the 
boycott is created precisely by these praiseworthy efforts 
of revolutionaries to foster tradition of the finest period of 
the revolutionary past, to light up the cheerless slough of 
the drab workaday present by a spark of bold, open, and 
resolute struggle. But it is just because we cherish this 
concern for revolutionary traditions that we must vigor- 
ously protest against the view that by using one of the 
slogans of a particular historical period the c.ssential con- 
ditions of that period can be restored. It is one thing to 
preserve the traditions of the revolution, to know how to 
use them for constant propaganda and agitation and for 
acquainting the masses with the conditions of a direct and 
aggressive struggle against the old regime, but quite another 
thing to repeat a slogan divorced from the sum total of the 
conditions which gave rise to it and which ensured its suc- 
cess and to apply it to essentially different conditions. 

Marx himself, who so highly valued revolutionary tradi- 
tions and unsparingly castigated a renegade or philistine 
attitude towards them, at the same time demanded that 
revolutionaries should be able to think, should be able to 
analyse the conditions under which old methods of struggle 
could be used, and not simply to repeat certain slogans. 
The “national” traditions of 1792 in France will perhaps 
for ever remain a model of certain revolutionary methods 
of struggle*, but this did not prevent Marx in 1870 in the 
famous Address of the International from warning the French 
proletariat against the mistake of applying those traditions 
to the conditions of a different period. 
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This holds good for Russia as well. We must study the 
conditions for the application of the boycott; we must 
instil in the masses the idea that the boycott is a quite 
legitimate and sometimes essential method at moments 
when the revolution is on the upswing (whatever the pedants 
who take the name of Marx in vain may say). But whether 
revolution is really on the up.swing— and this is the funda- 
mental condition for proclaiming a boycott— is a question 
which one must be able to raise independently and to decide 
on the basis of a serious analysis of the facts. It is our duty 
to prepare the way for such an upswing, as far as it lies 
within our power, and not to reject the boycott at the proper 
moment; but to regard the boycott slogan as being generally 
applicable to every bad or very bad representative institu- 
tion would bo an absolute mistake. 

Take the reasoning that was used to defend and support 
the boycott in the “days of freedom”, and you will see at 
once that it is impossible simply to apply such arguments 
to present-day conditions. 

When advocating the boycott in 1905 and the beginning 
of 1906 we said that participation in the elections would 
tend to lower the temper, to surrender the position to the 
enemy, to lead the revolutionary people astray, to make it 
easier for tsarism to come to an agreement with the coun- 
ter-revolutionary bourgeoisie, and so on. What was the 
fundamental premise underlying these arguments, a premise 
not always specified but always assumed as something which 
in those days was self-evident? This premise was the rich 
revolutionary energy of the masses, which sought and found 
direct outlets apart from any “constitutional” channels. 
This premise was the continuous offensive of the revolution 
against reaction, an offensive which it would have been 
criminal to weaken by occupying and defending a position 
that was deliberately yielded up by the enemy in order to 
weaken the general assault. Try to repeat these arguments 
apart from the conditions of this fundamental premise and 
you will immediately feel that all your “music” is ofi-key, 
that your fundamental tone is false. 

It would be just as hopeless to attempt to justify the 
boycott by drawing a distinction between the Second and 
the Third Dumas. To. regard the difference between the 
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Cadets (who in the Second Duma completely betrayed the 
people to the Black Hundreds) and the Octobrists as a 
serious and fundamental difference, to attach any real 
significance to the notorious “constitution” which was 
torn up by the coup d’t'tat of June is something that in 
general corresponds much more to the spirit of vulgar de- 
mocracy than that of revolutionary Social-Democracy. We 
have always said, maintained, and repented that the “consti- 
tution” of the First and Second Dumas was only an illusion, 
that the Cadets’ talk was only a blind to screen their Octo- 
brist nature, and that the Duma was a totally unsuitable 
instrument for satisfying the demands of the proletariat and 
the peasantry. For us June .'1, 1907 is a natural and inevitable 
result of the defeat of December 190.'*. We were never “capti- 
vated” by the charms of the “Duma” constitution, and so we 
cannot be greatly disappointed by the transition from reac- 
tion embellished and glossed over by Rodichev’s phrase- 
mongering to naked, open, and crude reaction. The latter 
may even be a more effective means of sobering the ranting 
liberal simpletons or the sections of the population they 
have led astray.... 

Compare the Menshevik Stockholm resolution with the 
Bolshevik London resolution on the State Duma. You will 
find that the former is pompous, wordy, full of high-flown 
phrases about the significance of the Duma and puffed up 
by a sense of the grandeur of work in the Duma. The latter 
is simple, concise, sober, and modest. The first resolution is 
imbued with a spirit of philistine jubilation over the marriage 
of Social-Democracy and constitutionalism (“the new power 
from the midst of the people”, and so on and so forth in this 
same spirit of official falsehood). The second resolution can 
be paraphrased approximately as follows: since the accursed 
counter-revolution has driven us into this accursed pig- 
sty, we shall work there too for the benefit of the revolution, 
without whining, but also without boasting. 

By defending the Duma against boycott when we were 
still in the period of direct revolutionary struggle, the 
Mensheviks, so to speak, gave their pledge to the people 
that the Duma would be something in the nature of a 
weapon of revolution. And they completely failed to honour 
this pledge. But if we Bolsheviks gave any pledge at all, 
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it was only by our assurance that the Duma was the spawn 
of counter-revolution and that no real good could be expected 
from it. Our view has been borne out splendidly so far, and 
it can safely be said that it will be borne out by future events 
as well. Unless the October-December strategy is “corrected” 
and repeated on the basis of the new data, there will never 
be freedom in Russia. 

Therefore, when I am told that the Third Duma cannot 
be utilised as the Second Duma was, that the masses cannot 
be made to understand that it is necessary to take part 
in it, I would reply: if by “utilise” is meant some Menshevik 
bombast about it being a weapon of the revolution, etc., 
then it certainly cannot. Rut then even the first two Dumas 
proved in fact to be only steps to the Octobrist Duma, yet 
we utilised them for the simple and modest* purpose 
(propaganda and agitation, criticism and explaining to the 
masses what is taking place) for which we shall always con- 
trive to utilise even the worst representative institutions. 
A speech in the Duma will not cause any “revolution”, and 
propaganda in connection with the Duma is not distinguished 
by any particular merits; but the advantage that Social- 
Democracy can derive from the one and the other is not 
less, and sometimes even greater, than that derived from 
a printed speech or a speech delivered at some other 
gathering. 

And we must explain to the masses our participation in 
the Octobrist Duma just as simply. Owing to the defeat of 
December 1905 and the failure of the attempts of 1906-07 
to “repair” this defeat, reaction inevitably drove us and 
will continue to drive us constantly into worse and worse 
quasi-constitutional institutions. Always and everywhere we 
shall uphold our convictions and advocate our views, always 
insisting that no good can be expected as long as the old regime 

* Cf. the article in ProZetari/ (Geneva), 1905, “The Boycott of the 
Bulygin Duma” (see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 179-87. — 
Ed.), where it was pointed out that we do not renounce the use of 
the Duma generally, but that we are now dealing with another issue 
confronting us, namely, that of fighting for a direct revolutionary 
path. See also the article in Proletary (Russian issue), 1906, No. 1, 
“The Boycott” (see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 11, pp. 141-49. — 
Ed.), where stress is laid on the modest extent of the benefits to be 
derived from work in the Duma. 
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remains, as long as it is not wholly eradicated. We shall 
prepare the conditions for a new upswing, and until it takes 
place, and in order that it may take place, we shall work 
still harder and not launch slogans which have meaning only 
when the revolution is on the upswing. 

It would bo just as wrong to regard the boycott as a line 
of tactics counterposing the proletariat and part of the revo- 
lutionary bourgeois democracy to liberalism and reaction. 
The boycott is not a line of tactics, but a special means 
of struggle suitable under special conditions. To confuse 
Bolshevism with “boycottism” would be as bad as confusing 
it with “boyevism".* The difference between the Bolshevik 
and Menshevik lines of tactics is now quite clear and has 
taken shape in the fundamentally different resolutions adopt- 
ed in the spring of 1905 at the Bolshevik Third Congress 
in London and the Menshevik Conference in Geneva. There 
was no talk then either of boycott or of “boyevism”, nor 
could there have been. As everyone knows, our line of tactics 
differed essentially from the Menshevik line both in the 
elections to the Second Duma, when we were not boy- 
cottists, and in the Second Duma itself. The lines of tactics 
diverge in every field of the struggle whatever its means 
and methods may be, without any special methods of struggle 
peculiar to either line being created. And if a boycott of the 
Third Duma were to be justified or caused by the collapse 
of revolutionary expectations in regard to the First or the 
Second Dumas, by the collapse of a “lawful”, “strong", “sta- 
ble", and “genuine” constitution, it would be Menshevism 
of the worst kind. 

VII 

To sum up. The boycott slogan was the product of a spe- 
cial historical period. In 1905 and the beginning of 1906, 
the objective state of affairs confronted the contending social 


* Boyevism— bom the Russian word boyevik, a member of the 
revolutionary fighting squads, who, during the revolutionary strug- 
gle, used the tactics of armed action, helped political prisoners to 
e^ape, expropriated state-owned funds for the needs of the revolu- 
tion, removed spies and agent-provocateurs, etc. During the revolu- 
tion of 1905-07 the Bolsheviks had special fighting squads. — Ed. 
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forces with the immediate choice between the path of direct 
revolution or that of a turn to a monarchist constitution. 
The purpose of the campaign for a boycott was mainly to 
combat constitutional illusions. The success of the boycott 
depended on a sweeping, universal, rapid, and powerful 
upswing of the revolution. 

In all these respects the state of affairs now, towards the 
autumn of 1907, does not call for such a slogan and does 
not justify it. 

While continuing our day-to-day work of preparing for 
the elections, and while not refusing beforehand to take 
part in representative institutions, however reactionary, we 
must direct all our propaganda and agitation towards ex- 
plaining to the people the connection between the December 
defeat and the whole subsequent decline of liberty and dese- 
cration of the constitution. Wo must instil in the masses 
the firm conviction that unless there is a direct mass struggle 
such desecration will inevitably continue and grow worse. 

While not renouncing the use of the boycott slogan at 
times of rising revolution, when the need for such a slogan 
may seriously arise, we must at the present moment exert 
every effort in an endeavour by our direct and immediate 
influence to convert one or another upswing of the work- 
ing-class movement into a sweeping, universal, revolution- 
ary, and aggressive movement against reaction as a whole, 
against its foundations. 

June 26, 1907 

Vol. 13 pp. 36-44, 48-49 
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There is a well-kaown sayiug that if geoniotrical axioms 
affected human interests, attempts would certainly be made 
to refute them. Theories of natural history which conflicted 
with the old prejudices of theology provoked, and still pro- 
voke, the most rabid opposition. No wonder, therefore, that 
the Marxian doctrine, which directly serves to enlighten 
and organise the advanced class in modern society, indi- 
cates the tasks facing this class and demonstrates the inevi- 
table replacement (by virtue of economic development) of 
the present system by a new order — no wonder that this 
doctrine has had to fight for every step forward in the course 
of its life. 

Needless to say, this applies to bourgeois science and 
philosophy, officially taught by official professors in order 
to befuddle the rising generation of the propertied classes 
and to “coach” it against internal and foreign enemies. 
This science will not even hear of Marxism, declaring that 
it has been refuted and annihilated. Marx is attacked with 
equal zest by young scholars who are making a career by 
refuting socialism, and by decrepit elders who are preserv- 
ing the tradition of all kinds of outworn “systems”. The prog- 
ress of Marxism, the fact that its ideas are spreading and 
taking firm hold among the working class, inevitably increases 
the frequency and intensity of these bourgeois attacks on 
Marxism, which becomes stronger, more hardened and more 
vigorous every time it is “annihilated” by official science. 

But even among doctrines connected with the struggle of 
the working class, and current mainly among the prole- 
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tariat, Marxism by no means consolidated its position all 
at once. In the first half-century of its existence (from the 
1840s on) Marxism was engaged in combating theories 
fundamentally hostile to it. In the early forties Marx and 
Engels settled accounts with the radical Young Hegelians 
whose viewpoint was that of philosophical idealism. At the 
end of the forties the struggle began in the field of economic 
doctrine, against Proudhonism. The fifties saw the comple- 
tion of this struggle in criticism of the parlies and doctrines 
which manifested themselves in the stormy year of 1848. 
In the sixties the struggle shifted from the field of general 
theory to one closer to the direct labour movement: the 
ejection of Bakuninism from the International. In the early 
seventies the stage in tJerinany was occupied for a short 
while by the Proudhonist Miihlberger, and in the late seven- 
ties by the positivist Diihring. But the influence of both 
on the proletariat was already absolutely insignificant. 
Marxism was already gaining an unquestionable victory 
over all other ideologies in the labour movement. 

By the nineties this victory was in the main completed. 
Even in the Latin countries, where the traditions of Prou- 
dhonism held their ground longest of all, the workers’ parties 
in effect built their programmes and their tactics on Marxist 
foundations. The revived international organisation of the 
labour movement— -in the shape of periodical international 
congresses— from the outset, and almost without a struggle, 
adopted the Marxist standpoint in all essentials. But after 
Marxism had ousted all the more or less integral doctrines 
hostile to it, the tendencies expressed in those doctrines 
began to seek other channels. The forms and causes of the 
struggle changed, but the struggle continued. And the second 
half-century of the existence of Marxism began (in the nine- 
ties) with the struggle of a trend hostile to Marxism within 
Marxism itself. 

Bernstein, a one-time orthodox Marxist, gave hii name to 
this trend by coming forward with the most noise and with 
the most purposeful expression of amendments to Marx, 
revision of Marx, revisionism. Even in Russia where— 
owing to the economic backwardness of the country and the 
preponderance of a peasant population weighed down by the 
relics of serfdom— non-Marxist socialism has naturally held 
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its ground longest of all, it is plainly passing into revi- 
sionism before our very eyes. Both in the agrarian question 
(the programme of the muuicipalisation of all land) 
and in general questions of programme and tactics, our 
Social-Narodniks are more and more substituting “amend- 
ments” to Marx for the moribund and obsole.scent remnants 
of their old system, 'which in its own way was integral and 
fundamentally hostile to Marxism. 

Pre-Marxist socialism has been defeated. It is continuing 
the struggle, no longer on its own independent ground, but 
on the general ground of Marxism, as revisionism. Let us, 
then, examine the ideological content of revisionism. 

In the sphere of philosophy revisionism followed in the 
wake of bourgi'ois professorial “science”. The professors 
went “back to Kant”— and revisionism draggc'd along after 
the neo-Kantians.i^» The professors repeated the platitudes 
that priests have uttered a thousand times against philo- 
sophical materialism— ana the rGvi.sionists, smiling indul- 
gently, mumbled (word for word after the latest Handhuch) 
that materialism had been “refuted” long ago. The profes- 
sors treated Hegel as a “dead dog”,^^’ and while themselves 
preaching idealism, only an idealism a thousand times more 
petty and banal than Hegel’s, contemptuously shrugged 
their shoulders at dialectics— and the revisionists floundered 
after them into the swamp of philosophical vulgarisation 
of science, replacing “artful” (and revolutionary) dialectics 
by simple (and tranquil) “evolution”. The professors earned 
their ofncial salaries by adjusting both their idealist and 
their critical” systems to the dominant medieval “phi- 
losophy (i.e., to theology) — and the revisionists drew close 
to them, trying to make religion a “private affair”, not in 
relation to the modern state, but in relation to the party 
of the advanced class. 


What such “amendments” to Marx really meant in class 
toms need not be stated: it is self-evident. We shall simply 
note that the only Marxist in the international Social- 
Uemocratic movement to criticise the incredible platitudes 
ol the revisionists from the standpoint of consistent dialec- 
tical materialism was Plekhanov. This must be stressed all 
nro emphatically since profoundly mistaken attempts 
are being made at the present time to smuggle in old and 
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reactionary philosophical rubbish disguised as a criticism 
of Plekhanov’s tactical opportunism.* 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first of 
all that in this sphere the "amendments” of the revisionists 
were much more comprehensive and circumstantial; attempts 
were made to influence the public by “new data on economic 
development”. It was said that concentration and the ousting 
of small-scale production by large-scale production do not 
occur in agriculture at all, while they proceed very slowly 
in commerce and industry. It was said that crises had now 
become rarer and weaker, and that cartels and trusts would 
probably enable capital to eliminate them altogether. It was 
said that the “theory of collapse" to which capitalism is head- 
ing was unsound, owing to the tendency of class antago- 
nisms to become milder and less acute. It was said, finally, 
that it would not be ami.ss to correct Marx’s theory of value, 
too, in accordance with Bohm-Bawerk. 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions result- 
ed in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought in 
international socialism as did Engels’s controversy with 
Diihring twenty years earlier. The arguments of the revi- 
sionists were analysed with the help of facts and figures. 
It was proved that the revisionists were systematically 
painting a rose-coloured picture of modern small-scale 
production. The technical and commercial superiority of 
large-scale production over small-scale production not orly 
in industry, hut also in agriculture, is proved by irrefutable 
facts. But commodity production is far less developed in 
agriculture, and modern statisticians and economists arc, 
as a rule, not very skilful in picking out the special branches 
(sometimes even the operations) in agriculture which indi- 
cate that agriculture is being progressively drawn into the 
process of exchange in world economy. Small-scale production 
maintains itself on the ruins of natural economy by constant 


* Poe Studies in the Philosopfuj of Marxism by Bogdanov, Bazarov 
and others. This is not the place to duscuss the book, and I must at 
present confine myself to stating that in the very near future I shall 
prove m a series of articles, or in a separate pamphlet, that everything 
I have said in the text about neo-Kantian revisionists essentially 
applies also to these “new” neo-Humist and neo-Berkeleyan revi- 
sionists.^*® 
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worsening of diet, by chronic starvation, by lengthening 
of the working day, by deterioration in the quality and the 
care of cattle, in a word, by the very methods whereby handi- 
craft production maintained itself against capitalist manu- 
facture. Every advance in science and technology inevitably 
and relentlessly undermines the foundations of small-scale 
production in capitalist society; and it is the task of socialist 
political economy to investigate this process in all its forms, 
often complicated and intricate, and to demonstrate to the 
small producer the impossibility of his holding his own under 
capitalism, the hopelessness of peasant farming under capi- 
talism, and the necessity for the peasant to adopt the stand- 
point of the proletarian. On this question the revisionists 
sinned, in the scientific sense, by superficial generalisations 
based on facts selected one-sidedly and without reference 
to the system of capitalism as a whole. From the political 
point of view, they sinned by the fact that they inevitably, 
whether they wanted to or not, invited or urged the peasant 
to adopt the attitude of a small proprietor (i.e., the attitude 
of the bourgeoisie) instead of urging him to adopt the point 
of view of the revolutionary proletarian. 

The position of revisionism was even worse as regards 
the theory of crises and the theory of collapse. Only for 
a very short time could people, and then only the most 
short-sighted, think of refashioning the foundations of 
Marx's theory under the influence of a few years of industrial 
boom and prosperity. Realities very soon made it clear 
to the revisionists that crises were not a thing of the past: 
prosperity was followed by a crisis. The forms, the sequence, 
the picture of particular crises changed, but crises remained 
an inevitable component of the capitalist system. While 
uniting production, the cartels and trusts at the same time, 
and in a way that was obvious to all, aggravated the anarchy 
of production, the insecurity of existence of the proletariat 
and the oppression of capital, thereby intensifying class 
antagonisms to an unprecedented degree. That capitalism 
is heading for a breakdown— in the sense both of individual 
political and economic crises and of the complete collapse 
of the entire capitalist system— has been made particularly 
clear, and on a particularly large scale, precisely by the new 
giant trusts. The recent financial crisis in America and the 
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appalling increase of unemployment all over Europe, to say 
nothing of the impending industrial crisis to which many 
symptoms are pointing— all this has resulted in the recent 
“theories” of the revisionists having been forgotten by every- 
body, including, apparently, many of the revisionists them- 
selves. But the lessons which this instability of the intel- 
lectuals had given the working class must not be forgotten. 

As to the theory of value, it need only be said that apart 
from the vaguest of hints and sighs, a la Bohm-Bawerk, the 
revisionists have contributed absolutely nothing," and have 
therefore left no traces whatever on the development of 
scientific thought. 

In the sphere of politics, revisionism did really try to 
revise the foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine of 
the class struggle. Political freedom, democracy and uni- 
versal suffrage remove the ground for the class struggle— 
we were told— and render untrue the old proposition of the 
Communist Manifesto that the working men have no country. 
For, they said, since the “will of the majority” prevails in a 
democracy, one must neither regard the state as an organ 
of class rule, nor reject alliances with the progressive, social- 
reform bourgeoisie against the reactionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these arguments of the revi- 
sionists amounted to a fairly well-balanced system of views, 
namely, the old and well-known liberal-bourgeois views. 
The liberals have always said that bourgeois parliamentar- 
ism destroys classes and class divisions, since the right to 
vote and the right to participate in the government of the 
country are shared by all citizens without distinction. The 
whole history of Europe in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and the whole history of the Russian revolution 
in the early twentieth, clearly show how absurd such views 
are. Economic distinctions are not mitigated but aggravated 
and intensified under the freedom of “democratic” capi- 
talism. Parliamentarism does not eliminate, but lays bare 
the innate character even of the most democratic bourgeois 
republics as organs of class oppression. By helping to enlight- 
en and to organise immeasurably wider masses of the popu- 
lation than those which previously took an active part 
in political events, parliamentarism does not make for the 
elimination of crises and political revolutions, but for the 
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maximum intensification of civil war during such revolu- 
tions. The events in Paris in the spring of 1871 and the events 
in Russia in the winter of 1905 showed as clearly as could 
be how inevitably this intensification comes about. The 
French bourgeoisie without a moment’s hesitation made 
a deal with the enemy of the whole nation, with the foreign 
army which had ruined its country, in order to crush the 
proletarian movement. Whoever does not understand the 
inevitable inner dialectics of parliamentarism and bourgeois 
democracy— which leads to an even .sharper decision of the 
argument by mass violence than formerly— will never bo 
able on the ba.sis of thi.s parliamentarism to conduct propa- 
ganda and agitation consistent in principle, really preparing 
the working-cla.ss masses for victorious participation in such 
“arguments”. The experience of alliances, agreements and 
blocs with the social-reform liberals in the West and with 
the liberal reformists (Cadets) in the Russian revolution, 
has convincingly shown that these agreements only blunt 
the consciousness of the ma.sses, that they do not enhance 
but weaken the actual significance of their struggle, by 
linking lighters with elements who are least capable of 
fighting and most vacillating and treacherous. Millerandism 
in France— the biggest experiment in applying revisionist 
political tactics on a wide, a really national scale— has 
provided a practical appraisal of revisionism that will never 
be forgotten by the proletariat all over the world. 

A natural complement to the economic and political 
tendencies of revisionism was its attitude to the ultimate 
aim of the socialist movement. “The movement is every- 
thing, the ultimate aim is nothing”— this catch-phrase of 
Bernstein’s expresses the substance of revisionism better 
than many long disquisitions. To determine its conduct 
from case to case, to adapt itself to the events of the day 
and to the chopping and changing of petty politics, to forgot 
the primary interests of the proletariat and the basic fea- 
tures of the whole capitalist system, of all capitalist evolu- 
tion, to sacrifice these primary interests for the real or as- 
sumed advantages of the moment— such is the policy of revi- 
sionism. And it patently follows from the very nature of 
this policy that it may assume an infinite variety of forms, 
and that every more or less “new” question, every more or 
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less unexpected and unforeseen turn of events, even though 
it changes the basic line of development only to an insignif- 
icant degree and only for the briefest period, will always 
inevitably give rise to one variety of revisionism or another. 

The inevitability of revisionism is determined by its class 
roots in modern society. Revisionism is an international 
phenomenon. No thinking socialist who is in the least 
informed can have the slightest doubt that the relation 
between the orthodox and the Bornsteinians in Germany, 
the Guesdists and the Jauresists (and now particularly 
the Broussists) in France, the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion and the Independent Labour Party in Groat Britain, 
Brouck^re and Vandorvolde in Belgium, the Integralists and 
the Reformists in Italy, the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks 
in Russia, is everywhere e.ssontially similar, notwithstand- 
ing the immense variety of national conditions and histor- 
ical factors in the present state of all these countries. In real- 
ity, the “division” within the present international socialist 
movement is now proceeding along the same lines in all the 
various countries of the world, which testifies to a tremen- 
dous advance compared with thirty or forty years ago, when 
heterogeneous trends in the various countries were strug- 
gling within the one international socialist movement. And 
that “revisionism from the left” which has taken shape in the 
Latin countries as “revolutionary syndicalism”,^^** is also 
adapting itself to Marxism, “amending” it: Labriola in Italy 
and Lagardelle in France frequently appeal from Marx who 
is understood wrongly to Marx who is understood rightly. 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological content of 
this revisionism, which as yet is far from having developed 
to the same extent as opportunist revisionism: it has not 
yet become international, has not yet stood the test of a 
single big practical battle with a socialist party in any 
single country. Wo confine ourselves therefore to that “revi- 
sionism from the right” which was described above. 

Wherein lies its inevitability in capitalist society? Why 
is it more profound than the differences of national pecu- 
liarities and of degrees of capitalist development? Because 
in every capitalist country, side by side with the proletariat, 
there are always broad strata of the petty bourgeoisie, 
small proprietors. Capitalism arose and is constantly aris- 
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ing out of small production. A number of new “middle 
strata” are inevitably brought into existence again and 
again by capitalism (appendages to the factory, work at 
home, small workshop.s scattered all over the country to 
meet the requirements of big industries, such as the bicycle 
and automobile industries, etc.). These new small produc- 
ers are just as inevitably being cast again into the ranks of 
the proletariat. It is quite natural that the petty-bourgeois 
world-outlook should again and again crop up in the ranks 
of the broad workers’ parties. It is quite natural that this 
should bo so and always will be so, right up to the changes 
of fortune that will take place in the proletarian revolution. 
For it would be a profound mistake to think that the “comple- 
te” proletariani.sation of the majority of the population is 
essential for bringing about such a revolution. What wo now 
frequently experience only in the domain of ideology, 
namely, disputes over theoretical amendments to Marx; 
what now crops up in practice only over individual side 
issues of the labour movement, as tactical differences with 
the revisionists and splits on this basis— is bound to be expe- 
rienced by the working class on an incomparably larger 
scale when the proletarian revolution will .sharpen all dis- 
puted issues, will focus all differences on points which are of 
the most immediate importance in determining the conduct 
of the masses, and will make it necessary in the heat of the 
fight to distinguish enemies from friends, and to cast out 
bad allies in order to deal decisive blows at the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marxism 
against revisionism at the end of the nineteenth century is 
but the prelude to the great revolutionary battles of the pro- 
letariat, which is marching forward to the complete victory 
of its cause despite all the waverings and weaknesses of the 
petty bourgeoisie. 


Latter half of March- 
beginning of April 1908 
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Materialism and Empirio-Criticism 

CRITICAL COMMENTS ON A REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHY 
(Excerpt) 

Chapter VI 

Empirio-Critieism 

and Historical Materialism 

4. Parties in Philosophy 
and Philosophical Blockheads 

It remains for us to examine the relation between 
Machism iuid religion. But this broadens into the question 
of whether, in general, there are parties in philosophy, and 
what is meant by non-partisanship in philosophy. 

Throughout the preceding exposition, in connection with 
every problem of epi.steinology loucln'd upon and in con- 
nection with every philosophical question raised by the 
new physics, we traced the struggle between materialism and 
idealism. Behind the mass of new terminological artifices, 
behind the clutter of erudite scholasticism, wo invariably 
discerned two principal alignments, two fundamental trends 
in the solution of philosophical problems Whether nature, 
matter, the physical, the e.xternal world should be taken 
as primary, and consciousne.ss, mind, sensation (expe- 
rience— as the widespread terminology of our time has it), 
the psychical, etc., .should be regarded as secondary— that is 
the root question which in fact continues to divide the philos- 
ophers into two great camps. The source of thousands upon 
thousands of errors and of the confusion reigning in this 
sphere is the fact that beneath the covering of terms, defini- 
tions, scholastic devices and verbal artifices, these two 
fundamental trends are overlooked. (Bogdanov, for instance, 
refuses to acknowledge his idealism, hecau.se, you see, 
instead of tho “metaphysical” concepts “nature" and “mind”, 
he has taken the “experiential": physical and psychical. 
A word has been changed!) 

The genius of Marx and Engels lies precisely in the fact 
that during a very long period, nearly half a century ^ they 
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developed naftterialism, further advanc.ed one fundamental 
trend in philosophy, did not rest content with repeating 
epistemological problems that had already been solved, but 
consistently applied— and showed how to apply— //ns same 
materialism in the sphere of the social sciences, merciless- 
ly brushing aside as rubbish all nonsense, pretentious hotch- 
potch, the innumerable attempts to “discover" a “new” line 
in philosophy, to invent a “new" trend and so forth. The 
verbal nature of such attempts, the scholastic play with 
new philosophical “ism.s”, the clogging of the issue by pre- 
tentious devices, the inability to comprehend and clearly 
present the struggle between the two fundamental epistemo- 
logical trends— this is what Marx- and Engels persistently 
tracked down and fought against throughout their activity. 

We said, “nearly half a century”. And, indeed, as far 
back as 1843, when Marx was only becoming Marx, i.e., 
the founder of socialism as a science, the founder of mod- 
ern materialism, which is immeasurably richer in content 
and incomparably more consistent than all preceding forms 
of materialism— even at that time Marx pointed out with 
amazing clarity the basic trends in philosophy. Karl Griin . 
quotes a letter from Marx to Feuerbach dated October 20, 
1843, in which Marx invites Feuerbach to write an article 
for the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbucher against Schelling. 
This Schelling, writes Marx, is a shallow braggart with his 
claims to having embraced and transcended all previous 
philosophical trends. “To the French romanticists and mystics 
he [Schelling] says: I am the union of philosophy and the- 
ology; to the French materialists: I am the union of the flesh 
and the idea; to the French sceptics: I am the destroyer of 
dogmatism.”* That the “sceptics”, be they called Humeans 
or Kantians (or, in the twentieth century, Machists), cry out 
against the “dogmatism” of both materialism and idealism, 
Marx at that time already saw; and, without letting himself 
be diverted by any one of a thousand wretched little philo- 
sophical systems, he was able through Feuerbach to take 
directly the materialist road against idealism. Thirty years 


* Karl Griin, Ludwig Feuerbach in setnem Briefwechsel und Nach- 
lass, sowie in seiner philosophischen Cha,rakterentwicklung, I. Bd., 
Leipzig, 1874, S. 361. 
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later, in the afterword to the second edition of the first volume 
of Capital, Marx just as clearly and definitely contrasted 
his materialism to Hegel’s idealism, i.e., the most consis- 
tent and most developed idealism; ho contemptuously brushed 
Comtean “positivism” aside and dubbed as wretched epigoni 
the contemporary philosophers who imagined that they had 
destroyed llegol when in reality they had reverted to a repe- 
tition of the pro-Hegelian errors of Kant and Hume. In the 
letter to Kugelmann of June 27, 1870, Marx refers just as 
contemptuously to “Biichnor, Lange, Duhring, Fechner, 
etc.”, because they were incapable of understanding Hegel’s 
dialectics and treated him with scorn.* And finally, take 
the various philosophical utterances by Marx in Capital 
and other works, and you will find an invariable basic motif: 
insistence upon materialism and contemptuous derision 
of all obscurity, of all confusion and all deviations towards 
idealism. All Marx’s philosophical utterances revolve within 
these two fundamental opposites, and from the standpoint 
of professorial philosophy, their defect lies in this “narrow- 
ness” and “one-sidedness”. In reality, this refusal to recognise 
the hybrid projects for reconciling materialism and idealism 
constitutes the great merit of Marx, who moved forward 
along a sharply defined philosophical road. 

Entirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collaboration 
with him, Engels in all his philosophical works briefly 
and clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist lines in 
regard to all questions, without, either in 1878, or 1888, or 
1892,^®^ taking seriously the endless attempts to “transcend” 
the “one-sidedness” of materialism and idealism, to pro- 
claim a new trend— some kind of “positivism”, “realism”, 
or other professorial charlatanism. Engels conducted his 
whole fight against Duhring completely under the watch- 
word of consistent adherence to materialism, accusing the 
materialist Duhring of verbally confusing the issue, of 
phrase-mongering, of methods of reasoning which involved 
a concession to idealism and adoption of the position of 


* Of the positivist Boesly, Marx, in a letter of December 13, 
1870, speaks as follows; “Professor Beesly is a Gomtist and as such 
obliged to think up all sorts of crotchets.” Compare this with the 
opinion of the positivists & la Huxley given by Engels in 1892.i®® 
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idealism. Either materialism consistent to the end, or the 
falsehood and confusion of philosophical idoali.sm— such is 
the formulation of the question given in every paragraph of 
Anti-Duhring; and only people whose minds had already 
been corrupted by reactionary professorial philosophy could 
fail to notice it. And right until 1894, when the last preface 
was written to Anti-Diihring, revised and enlarged by the 
author for the last time, Engels continued to follow the 
latest developments both in philosophy and science, and 
continued with all his former resoluteness to bold to his 
lucid and firm position, brushing away the litter of new 
systems, big and little. 

That Engels followed the now developments in philosophy 
is evident from Ludwig Feuerbach. In the 1888 preface, 
mention is even made of such a phenomenon as the rebirth 
of classical German philosophy in England and Scandina- 
via, whereas Engels (both in the preface and in the text of 
the book) has nothing but the most extreme contempt for 
the prevailing neo-Kantianism and Humism. It is quite 
obvious that Engels, observing the repetition by fashion- 
able German and English philosophy of the old pre-Hegel- 
ian errors of Kantianism and Humism, was prepared to 
expect some good even from the turn to Hegel (in England 
and Scandinavia), hoping that the great idealist and dia- 
lectician would help to disclose petty idealist and metaphys- 
ical errors. 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast number 
of shades of neo-Kantianism in Germany and of Humism 
in England, Engels from the very outset refutes their funda- 
mental deviation from materialism. Engels declares that 
the entire tendency of these two schools is “scientifically a 
step backward”. And what is his opinion of the undoubt- 
edly “positivist”, according to the current terminology, the 
undoubtedly “realist” tendency of these neo-Kantians and 
Humeans, among whose number, for instance, he could 
not help .knowing Huxley? That “positivism” and that 
“realism” which attracted, and which continue to attract, 
an infinite number of muddleheads, Engels declared to be 
at best a philistine method of smuggling in materialism while 
publicly abusing and disavowing it!^*® It suffices to reflect 
only a very little on such an appraisal of Thomas Huxley— 
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a very great scientist and an incomparably more realistic 
realist and positive positivist than Mach, Avenarius and 
Co.— in order to understand how contemptuously Engels 
would have greeted the present infatuation of a hand- 
ful of Marxists with “recent positivism”, or “recent rea- 
lism”, etc. 

Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from start 
to finish, they were able to detect the deviations from ma- 
terialism and concessions to idealism and fideism in every 
one of the “recent" trends. They therefore appraised Hux- 
ley exclusively from the standpoint of his materialist con- 
sistency. They therefore reproached Feuerbach for not pur- 
suing materialism to the end, lor renouncing materialism 
because of the errors of individual materialists, for combat- 
ing religion in order to renovate it or invent a new religion, 
for being unable in sociology to rid himself of idealist 
phraseology and become a materialist. 

And whatever particular mistakes he committed in his 
exposition of dialectical materialism, J. Dietzgen fully ap- 
preciated and took over this great and most precious tradi- 
tion of his teachers. Dietzgen sinned much by his clumsy 
deviations from materialism, but he never attempted to 
dissociate himself from it in principle, he never attempted 
to raise a “new” banner and always at the decisive moment 
he firmly and categorically declared: I am a materialist; 
our philosophy is a materialist philosophy. “Of all parties,” 
our Joseph Dietzgen justly said, “the middle party is the 
most repulsive.... Just as parties in politics are more and 
more becoming divided into two camps... so science too is 
being divided into two general classes (Generalklassen ) : meta- 
physicians on the one hand, and physicists or materialists, 
on the other.* The intermediate elements and conciliatory 
quacks, with their various appellations— spiritualists, sen- 
sationalists, realists, etc., etc.— fall into the current on 
their way. We aim at definiteness and clarity. The reaction- 
aries who sound a retreat (Retraitebldser) call themselves 


* Here again we have a clumsy and inexact expression: instead 
of “metaphysicians”, he should have said “idealists”. Elsewhere 
Dietzgen himself contrasts the metaphysicians and the dialecticians. 
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idealists,* and materialists should be the name for all who 
are striving to liberate the human mind from the metaphys- 
ical spell.... If we compare the two parties respectively to 
solid and liquid, between them there is a mush.”** 

True! The “realists”, etc., including the “positivists”, the 
Machists, etc., are all a wretched mu.sh; they are a con- 
temptible middle party in philosophy, who confuse the 
materialist and idealist trends on every question. The at- 
tempt to escape from these two basic trends in philosophy 
is nothing but “conciliatory quackery”. 

J. Dietzgen had not the slightest doubt that the “scien- 
tific priestcraft” of idealist philosophy is .simply the ante- 
chamber to open priestcraft. “Scientific prie.slcraft," he 
wrote, “is seriously endeavouring to assist religious jmest- 
craft” (op. cit., 51). “In particular, the sphere of episte- 
mology, the misunderstanding of the human mind, is such 
a louse-hole” (Lausgrube) in which both kinds of .priests 
“lay their eggs”. “Graduated flunkeys”, who with their talk 
of “ideal blessings” stultify the people by their tortuous 
(geschraubte) “idealism” (53)— that is J. Dietzgen ’s opinion 
of the professors of philosophy. 

“Just as the antipode of the good God is the devil, so 
the professorial priest (Kathederpfaffen) has his opposite 
pole in the materialist.” The materialist theory of knowl- 
edge is “a universal weapon against religious belief” (55), 
and not only against the “notorious, formal and common 
religion of the priests, but also against the most refined, 
elevated professorial religion of muddled {benebelter) 
idealists” (58). 

Dietzgen was ready to prefer “religious honesty” to the 
“half-heartedness” of free-thinking professors (60), for “there 
a system prevails”, there we find integral people, people who 
do not separate theory from practice. For the Herr professors 
“philosophy is not a science, but a means of defence against 
Social-Democracy” (107). “Those who call themselves phi- 
losophers— professors and university lecturers— are, despite 


Note that Dietzgen has corrected himself and now explains 
more exactly which is the party of the enemies of materialism. 

** See the article, “Social-Democratic Philosophy", written in 
1876, Kleinere philosophische Schriften, 1903, S. 135. 
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their apparent free-thinking, more or less immersed in super- 
stition and mysticism ... and in relation to Social-Democracy 
constitute a single ... reactionary mass” (108). “Now, in order 
to follow the true path, without being led astray by all the 
religious and philosophical gibberish (Welsch), it is neces- 
sary to study the falsest of all false paths (der Holzweg der 
Holzwege), philosophy” (103). 

Let us now examine Mach, Avenarius and their school 
from the standpoint of parties in philosophy. Oh, these 
gentlemen boast of their non-partisanship, and if they have 
an antipode, it is the materialist ... and only the material- 
ist. A red thread that runs through all the writings of all 
the Machists is the stupid claim to have “risen above” ma- 
terialism and idealism, to have transcended this “obsolete” 
antithesis; but in fact this whole fraternity is continually 
sliding into idealism and it conducts a steady and inces- 
sant struggle against materialism. The subtle epistemolog- 
ical crotchets of a man like Avenarius remain a professori- 
al invention, an attempt to form a small philosophical sect 
“of his own”; but, as a matter of fact, in the general cir- 
cumstances of the struggle of ideas and trends in modern 
society, the objective part played by these epistemological 
artifices is in every case the same, namely, to clear the 
way for idealism and fideism, and to serve them faithfully. 
In fact, it cannot be an accident that the English spiritual- 
ists, like Ward, the French neo-criticists, who praise Mach 
for his attack on materialism, and the German immanent- 
ists all fasten on the small school of empirio-criticistsl 
Dietzgen’s expression, “graduated flunkeys of fideism”, hits 
the nail on the head in the case of Mach, Avenarius and 
their whole school.* 


* Here is another e.’cainplo o£ how the widespread currents o! 
reactionary bourgeois philosophy make use of Machism in practice. 
Perhaps the “latest fashion” in the latest American philosophy is 
“pragmatism” (from the Greek word “pragma”— action; that is, a 
philosophy of action). The philosophical journals speak perhaps more 
of pragmatism than of anything else. Pragmatism ridicules the meta- 
physics both of materialism and idealism, acclaims experience and 
only experience, recognises practice as the only criterion, refers to 
the positivist movement in general, especially turns for support to 
Ostwald, Mach, Pearson, Poincari and Duhem, for the belief that 
science is not an “absolute copy of reality” and ... succe^ully deduces 
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It is the misfortune of the Russian Machists, who under- 
took to “reconcile” Machism and Marxism, that they trusted 
the reactionary professors of philosophy and as a result 
slipped down an inclined plane. The methods of operation 
employed in the various attempts to develop and supple- 
ment Marx were very naive. They read Ostwald, believe 
Ostwald, paraphrase Ostwald and call it Marxism. Tliey 
read Mach, believe Mach, paraphrase Mach and call it 
Marxism. They read Poincar^, believe Poincare, paraphrase 
Poincare and call it Marxism! Not a single one of these 
professors, who are capable of making very valuable contri- 
butions in the special fields of chemistry, history or phys- 
ics, can be trusted one iota when it comes to philosophy. 
Why? For the same reason that not a single profes.sor of polit- 
ical economy, who may be capable of very valuable contri- 
butions in the field of factual and specialised invesligalious, 
can be trusted one iota when it comes to the general theory 
of political economy. For in modern society the latter is as 
much a partisan science as is epistemology. Taken as a whole, 
the professors of economics are nothing but learned salesmen 
of the capitalist class, while the professors of philosophy are 
learned salesmen of the theologians. 

The task of Marxists in both cases is to be able to master 
and refashion the achievements of these “salesmen” (for 
instance, you will not make the slightest progress in the 
investigation of new economic phenomena without making 
use of the works of these salesmen) and to be able to lop 
ofi their reactionary tendency, to pursue our own line and 
to combat the whole line of the forces and classes hostile 
to us. And this is just what our Machists were unable to 


from all this a God for practical purposes, and only for practical 
purposes, without any metaphysics, and without transcending the 
bounds of experience (cf. William James, Pragmatism. A New Name 
for Some Old Ways of Thinking, New York and London, 1907, pp. 57 
and 106 especially). From the standpoint of materialism the differ- 
ence between Machism and pragmatism is as insignificant and unim- 
portant as the difference netween empirio-criticism and empirio- 
monism. Compare, for example, Bogdanov’s definition of truth with 
the pragmatist definition of truth, which is; “Truth for a pragmatist 
becomes a class-name for all sorts of definite working values in expe- 
rience” (ibid., p. 68). 
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do; they slavishly follow thel^pd of the reactionary profes- 
sorial philosophy. “Perhaps we have gone astray, but we 
are seeking,” wrote Lunacharsky in the name of the authors 
of the Studies. The trouble is that it is not you who are seeking, 
but you who are being soughtl You do not go with your, i.e,, 
Marxist (for you want to be Marxists), standpoint to every 
change in the bourgeois philosophical fashion; the fashion 
comes to you, foists upon you its new falsifications adapted 
to the idealist taste, one day a la Ostwald, the next day 
d la Mach, and the day after d la Poincare. These silly “the- 
oretical” devices (“energetics”, “elements”, “introjections”, 
etc.) in which you so naively believe are confined to a nar- 
row and tiny school, while the ideological and social tendency 
of these devices is immediately seized upon by the Wards, 
the neo-crilicists, the immanentists, the Lopatins and the 
pragmatists, and serves their purposes. The infatuation for 
empirio-criticist and “physical” idealism passes as rapidly 
as the infatuation for neo-Kantianism and “physiological” 
idealism; but fideism takes advantage of every such infatua- 
tion and modifies its devices in a thousand ways for the 
benefit of philosophical idealism. 

The attitude towards religion and the attitude towards 
natural science excellently illustrate the actual class uti- 
lisation of empirio-criticism by bourgeois reactiona- 
ries. 

Take the first question. Do you think it is an accident 
that in a collective work directed against the philosophy 
of Marxism Lunacharsky went so far as to speak of the “de- 
ification of the higher human potentialities”, of “religious 
atheism”, etc.?* If you do, it is only because the Russian 
Machists have not informed the public correctly regarding 
the whole Machist current in Europe and the attitude of 
this current to religion. Not only is this attitude in no way 
like that of Marx, Engels, J. Dietzgen and even Feuerbach, 
but it is the very opposite, beginning with Petzoldt’s state- 
ment that empirio-criticism “contradicts neither theism nor 
atheism” {Einfuhrung in die Philosophie der reinen Erfah- 

* Studies, pp. 157, 159. In Zagranichnaya Gazeta the same au- 
thor speaks of ^scientific socialism in its religious significance" (No. 3, 
p. 5) and in Obrazovaniye, 1908, No. 1, p. 164, he explicitly says: 
‘^For a long time a new religion has been maturing within me." 
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rung, Bd. I, S. 351), or Mach’s declaration that “religious 
opinion is a private affair” (French translation, p. 434), 
and ending with the explicit fideism, the explicitly arch- 
reactionary views of Cornelius, who praises Mach and whom 
Mach praises, of Carus and of all the immancntists. The 
neutrality of a philosopher in this question is in itself ser- 
vility to fideism, and Mach and Avenarius, because of the 
very premises of their epistemology, do not and cannot 
rise above neutrality. 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, 
you have already lost every weapon against fideism, for 
you have slipped into agnosticism or subjectivism— and 
that is all that fideism requires. If the percopttial world is 
objective reality, then the door is closed to every other 
“reality” or quasi-reality (remember that Bazarov believed 
the “realism” of the immanentists, who declare God to be 
a “real concept”). If the world is matter in motion, matter 
can and must be infinitely studied in the infinitely complex 
and detailed manifestations and ramifications of this motion, 
the motion of this matter; but beyond it, beyond the 
“physical”, external world, with which everyone is familiar, 
there can be nothing. And the hostility to materialism 
and the torrents of slander against the materialists are all 
in the order of things in civilised and democratic Europe. 
All this is going on to this day. All this is being concealed 
from the public by the Russian Machists, who have not 
once attempted even simply to compare the attacks made 
on materialism by Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and Co., 
with the statements made in favour of materialism by Feuer- 
bach, Marx, Engels and J. Dietzgen. 

But this “concealment” of the attitude of Mach and Ave- 
narius to fideism will not avail. The facts speak for them- 
selves. No efforts can release these reactionary professors 
from the pillory in which they have been placed by the 
kisses of Ward, the neo-criticists, Schuppe, Schubert- 
Soldern, Leclair, the pragmatists, etc. And the influence of 
the persons mentioned, as philosophers and professors, the 
widespread extent of their ideas among the “educated”, 
i.e., the bourgeois, public and the special literature they 
have created are ten times wider and richer than the special 
little school of Mach and Avenarius. The little school serves 
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those who require it, and it is exploited as it deserves to be 
exploited. 

The shameful things to which Lunacharsky has stooped 
are not exceptional; they are the product of empirio-criti- 
cism, both Russian and German. They cannot be defended 
on the grounds of the “good intentions” of the author, or 
the “special meaning” of his words; if it were the direct and 
common, i.e., the directly fideist meaning, we should not 
stop to discuss matters with the author, for most likely not 
a single Marxist could be found in whose eyes such state- 
ments would not place Anatoly Lunacharsky exactly in the 
same category as Pyotr Struve. If this is not the case (and 
it is not yet the case), it is exclusively because we perceive 
the “special” meaning and are fighting while there is still 
ground for a fight on comradely lines. This is just the dis- 
grace of Lunacharsky’s statements— that he could combine 
them with his “good” intentions. This is just the evil of his 
“theory”— that it permits the use of such methods or of 
such conclusions for realising good intentions. This is just 
the trouble— that at best “good” intentions are the subjective 
affair of Tom, Dick or Harry, while the social significance 
of such statements is definite and indisputable, and no reser- 
vation or explanation can diminish it. 

One must be blind not to see the ideological affinity be- 
tween Lunacharsky’s “deification of the higher human po- 
tentialities” and Bogdanov’s “general substitution” of the 
psychical for all physical nature. This is one and the same 
thought; in the one case it is expressed principally from the 
aesthetic standpoint, and in the other from the epistemo- 
logical standpoint. “Substitution”, approaching the sub- 
ject tacitly and from a diSerent angle, already deifies the 
“higher human potentialities”, by divorcing the “psychi- 
cal” from man and by substituting an immensely exten- 
ded, abstract, divinely-lifeless “psychical in general" 
for all physical nature. And what of Yushkevich’s 
“Logos” introduced into the “irrational stream of expe- 
rience”? 

A single claw ensnared, and the bird is lost. And our 
Machists have all become ensnared in idealism, that is, in 
a diluted, subtle fideism; they became ensnared from the 
moment they took “sensation” not as an image of the exter- 
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nal world but as a special “element”. It is nobody’s sensation, 
nobody’s mind, nobody’s spirit, nobody’s will—this is 
what one inevitably comes to if one does not recognise the 
materialist theory that the human mind reflects an objec- 
tively real external world. 

February-October 1908 


Vol. 14, pp. 335-46 



The Altitude 

of the Workers’ Party to Religion 

Deputy Surkov’s speech in the Duma during the debate 
on the Synod estimates, and the discussion that arose within 
our Duma group when it considered the draft of this speech 
(both printed in this issue) have raised a question which is 
of extreme importance and urgency at this particular mo- 
ment. An interest in everything connected with religion is 
undoubtedly being shown today by wide circles of “society”, 
and has penetrated into the ranks of intellectuals standing 
close to the working-class movement, as well as into certain 
circles of the workers. It is the absolute duty of Social- 
Democrats to make a public statement of their attitude 
towards religion. 

Social-Democracy bases its whole world-outlook on scien- 
tific socialism, i.e., Marxism. The philosophical basis of 
Marxism, as Marx and Engels repeatedly declared, is dialec- 
tical materialism, which has fully taken over the historical 
traditions of eighteenth-century materialism in France and 
of Feuerbach (first half of the nineteenth century) in Ger- 
many — a materialism which is absolutely atheistic and posi- 
tively hostile to all religion. Let us recall that the whole of 
Engels’s Anti-Diihring, which Marx read in manuscript, is 
an indictment of the materialist and atheist Diihring for not 
being a consistent materialist and for leaving loopholes for 
religion and religious philosophy. Let us recall that in his 
essay on Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels reproaches Feuerbach 
for combating religion not in order to destroy it, but in order 
to renovate it, to invent a new, “exalted” religion, and so 
forth. Religion is the opium of the people— this dictum by 
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Marx is the cornpr-stone of thp wholp Marxist outlook on 
religion. Marxi.sm ha.s always regarded all modern religions 
and churches, and each and (>very religious organisation, 
as instruments of bourgeois reaction that serve to defend 
exploitation and to befuddle the working class. 

At the same time Engels frequently coiuhunned the efforts 
of people who desired to he “more Left” or “more revolution- 
ary” than the Social-Democrats to introduce into the pro- 
gramme of the workers’ party an explicit proclamation of 
atheism, in the .sense of declaring war on religion. Comment- 
ing in 1874 on the famous manifesto of the Hlampiist fugi- 
tive Communards who were living in exile in London, Engels 
called their vociferous proclamation of war on religion a 
piece of stupidity, and stated that .such a declaration of war 
was the best way to revive interest in rtdigion and to prevent 
it from really dying out. Engels blamed the Hlanquist.s for 
being unable to undenstand that only the cla.ss .struggle of the 
working masses could, by comprehen.sively drawing the 
widest strata of the proletariat into conscious and revolu- 
tionary social practice, really free the oppressed masses 
from the yoke of religion, whorea.s to proclaim that war on 
religion was a political task of the workons’ party was just 
anarchistic phrase-mongering. And in 1877, too, in his 
Anti-Diihring, while ruthlessly attacking the slightest con- 
cessions made by Diihring the philosopher to idealism and 
religion, Engels no less resolutely condemns Duhring’s 
pseudo-revolutionary idea that religion .should be prohibit- 
ed in socialist society. To declare such a war on religion, 
Engels says, is to “out-Bismarck Bismarck”, i.e., to repeat 
the folly of Bismarck’s struggle agaimst the clericals (the 
notorious “Struggle for Culture”, Kulturkampf, i.e., 
the struggle Bismarck waged in the 1870s against the 
German Catholic party, the “Centre” party, by means of 
a police persecution of Catholicism). By this struggle Bis- 
marck only stimulated the militant clericalism of the Cath- 
olics, and only injured the work of real culture, because he 
gave prominence to religious divisions rather than political 
divisions, and diverted the attention of some sections of the 
working class and of the other democratic elements away 
from the urgent tasks of the class and revolutionary struggle 
to the most superficial and false bourgeois anti-clericalism. 
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Accusing the would-be ultra-revolutionary Diihring of 
wanting to repeat Bismarck’s folly in another form, Engels 
insisted that the workers’ party should have the ability 
to work patiently at the task of organising and educating 
the proletariat, which would lead to the dying out of reli- 
gion, and not throw itself into the gamble of a political 
w’^ar on religion. This view has become part of the very es- 
sence of German Social-Democracy, which, for example, advo- 
cated freedom for the Jesuits, their admission into Germany, 
and the complete abandonment of police methods of combat- 
ing any particular religion. “Religion is a private matter”; 
this celebrated point in the Erfurt Programme (1891) 
summed up these political tactics of Social-Democracy. 

These tactics have by now become a matter of routine; 
they have managed to give rise to a new distortion of Marx- 
ism in the opposite direction, in the direction of 
opportunism. This point in the Erfurt Programme has 
come to be interpreted as meaning that we Social- 
Democrats, our Party, consider religion to be a pri- 
vate matter, that religion is a private matter for us as 
Social-Democrats, for us as a party. Without entering into 
a direct controversy with this opportunist view, Engels 
in the nineties deemed it necessary to oppose it resolutely 
in a positive, and not a polemical form. To wit: Engels 
did this in the form of a statement, which he deliberately 
underlined, that Social-Democrats regard religion as a pri- 
vate matter in relation to the state, but not in relation to 
themselves, not in relation to Marxism, and not in relation 
to the workers’ party.^^^ 

Such is the external history of the utterances of Marx and 
Engels on the question of religion. To people with a slapdash 
attitude towards Marxism, to people who cannot or will not 
think, this history is a skein of meaningless Marxist con- 
tradictions and waverings, a hodge-podge of “consistent” 
atheism and “sops” to religion, “unprincipled” wavering be- 
tween a r-r-revolutionary war on God and a cowardly desire 
to “play up to” religious workers, a fear of scaring them 
away, etc., etc. The literature of the anarchist phrase-mon- 
gers contains plenty of attacks on Marxism in this vein. 

But anybody who is able to treat Marxism at all seriously, 
to ponder oyer its philosophical principles and the expe- 
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rience of international Social-Democracy, will readily see 
that the Marxist tactics in regard to religion are thoroughly 
consistent, and were carefully thought out by Marx and 
Engels; and that what dilettantes or ignoramuses regard as 
wavering is but a direct and inevitable deduction from dia- 
lectical materialism. It would be a profound mistake to think 
that the seeming “moderation” of Marxism in regard to re- 
ligion is due to supposed “tactical" considerations, the desire 
“not to scare away” anybody, and so forth. On the contrary, 
in this question, too, the political line of Marxism is 
inseparably bound up with its philosophical principles. 

Marxism is materialism. As such, it is as relentlessly hos- 
tile to religion as was the materialism of the eighteenth- 
century Encyclopaedists or the materialism of Feuerbach. 
This is beyond doubt. But the dialectical materialism of 
Marx and Engels goes further than the Encyclopaedists and 
Feuerbach, for it applies the materialist philosophy to the 
domain of history, to the domain of the social sciences. 
We must combat religion— that is the ABC of all materi- 
alism, and consequently of Marxism. But Marxism is not 
a materialism which has stopped at the ABC. Marxism goes 
further. It says: Wo must know how to combat religion, and 
in order to do so we niust explain the source of faith and 
religion among the masses in a materialist way. The combating 
of religion cannot be confined to abstract ideological 
preaching, and it must not be reduced to such preaching. 
It must be linked up with the concrete practice of the class 
movement, which aims at eliminating the social roots of 
religion. Why does religion retain its hold on the backward 
sections of the town proletariat, on broad sections of the 
semi-proletariat, and on the mass of the peasantry? Because of 
the ignorance of the people, replies the bourgeois progressist, 
the radical or the bourgeois materialist. And so: “Down 
with religion and long live atheism; the dissemination of 
atheist views is our chief task!” The Marxist says that this 
is not true, that it is a superficial view, the view of narrow 
bourgeois uplifters. It does not explain the roots of religion 
profoundly enough; it explains them, not in a materialist 
but in an idealist way. In modern capitalist countries these 
roots are mainly social. The deepest root of religion today 
is the socially downtrodden condition of the working masses 
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and their apparently complete helplessness in face of the 
blind forces of capitalism, which every day and every hour 
inflicts upon ordinary working people the most horrible 
suffering and the most savage torment, a thousand times 
more severe than those inflicted by extraordinary events, 
such as wmrs, earthquakes, etc. “Fear made the gods.” Fear 
of the blind force of capital— blind because it cannot be fore- 
seen by the masses of the people— a force which at every step 
in the life of the proletarian and small proprietor threatens 
to inflict, and does inflict “sudden”, “unexpected”, “acciden- 
tal” ruin, destruction, pauperism, prostitution, death from 
starvation— such is the root of modern religion which the ma- 
terialist must bear in mind first and foremost, if he does not 
want to remain an infant-school materialist. No educational 
book can eradicate religion from the minds of masses who 
are crushed by capitalist hard labour, and who arc at the 
mercy of the blind destructive forces of capitalism, until 
those masses themselves learn to fight this root of religion, 
fight the rule of capital in all its forms, in a united, orga- 
nised, planned and conscious way. 

Does this mean that educational books against religion 
are harmful or unnecessary? No, nothing of the kind. It 
means that Social-Democracy’s atheist propaganda must be 
subordinated to its basic task— the development of the class 
struggle of the exploited masses against the exploiters. 

This proposition may not be understood (or at least not 
immediately understood) by one who has not pondered over 
the principles of dialectical materialism, i.e., the phi- 
losophy of Marx and Engels. How is that?— he will say. Is 
ideological propaganda, the preaching of definite ideas, the 
struggle agaiUvSt that enemy of culture and progress which 
has persisted for thousands of years (i.e., religion) to be 
subordinated to the class struggle, i.e., the struggle for 
definite practical aims in the economic and political 
field? 

This is one of those current objections to Marxism which 
testify to a complete misunderstanding of Marxian dialec- 
tics. The contradiction which perplexes these objectors is 
a real contradiction in real life, i. e., a dialectical contra- 
diction, and not a verbal or invented one. To draw a hard- 
and-fast line between the theoretical propaganda of atheism, 
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i.e., the destruction of religious beliefs among certain sec- 
tions of the proletariat, and the success, the progress and 
the conditions of the class struggle of these sections, is to 
reason undialectically, to transform a shifting and relative 
boundary into an absolute boundary; it is forcibly to dis- 
connect what is indissolubly connected in real life. Let 
us take an example. The proletariat in a particular region 
and in a particular industry is divided, let us assume, into 
an advanced section of fairly class-conscious Social-Demo- 
crats, who are of course atheists, and rather backward work- 
ers who are still connected with the countryside and with 
the peasantry, and who believe in God, go to church, or 
are even under the direct influence of the local priest— who, 
let us suppose, is organising a Christian labour union. Let 
us assume furthermore that the economic struggle in this 
locality has resulted in a strike. It is the duty of a Marxist 
to place the success of the strike movement above every- 
thing else, vigorously to counteract the division of the workers 
in this struggle into atheists and Ghri.stians, vigorously to 
oppose any such division. Atheist propaganda in such cir- 
cumstances may be both unnecessary and harmful— not 
from the philistine fear of scaring away the backward sec- 
tions, of losing a seat in the elections, and so on, but out 
of consideration for the real progress of the class struggle, 
which in the conditions of modern capitalist society will 
convert Christian workers to Social-Democracy and to atheism 
a hundred times better than bald atheist propaganda. To 
preach atheism at such a moment and in such circumstances 
would only be playing into the hands of the priest and the 
priests, who desire nothing better than that the division 
of the workers according to their participation in the strike 
movement should be replaced by their division according 
to their belief in God. An anarchist who preached war against 
God at all costs would in effect be helping the priests and 
the bourgeoisie (as the anarchists always do help the bour- 
geoisie in practice). A Marxist must be a materialist, i.e., 
an enemy of religion, but a dialectical materialist, i.e., one 
who treats the struggle against religion not in an abstract 
way, not on the basis of remote, purely theoretical, never 
varying preaching, but in a concrete way, on the basis of 
the class struggle which is going on in practice and is edu- 
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eating the masses more and better than anything else could. 
A Marxist must be able to view the concrete situation as a 
whole, he must always be able to find the boundary between 
anarchism and opportunism (this boundary is relative, 
shifting and changeable, but it exists). And he must not 
succumb either to the abstract, verbal, but in reality empty 
“revolutionism” of the anarchist, or to the philistinism and 
opportunism of the petty bourgeois or liberal intellectual, 
who boggles at the struggle against religion, forgets that 
this is his duty, reconciles himself to belief in God, and is 
guided not by the interests of the class struggle -but by the 
petty and mean consideration of offending nobody, repel- 
ling nobody and scaring nobody— by the sago rule: “live and 
let live”, etc., etc. 

It is from this angle that all side issues bearing on the 
attitude of Social-Democrats to religion should bo dealt 
with. For example, the question is often brought up whether 
a priest can be a member of the Social-Democratic Party 
or not, and this question is usually answered in an unqual- 
ified affirmative, the experience of the European Social- 
Democratic parties being cited as evidence. But this expe- 
rience was the result, not only of the application of the 
Marxist doctrine to the workers’ movement, but also of the 
special historical conditions in Western Europe which are 
absent in Russia (we will say more about these conditions 
later), so that an unqualified affirmative answer in this 
case is incorrect. It cannot be asserted once and for all that 
priests cannot be members of the Social-Democratic Party; 
but neither can the reverse rule be laid down. If a priest 
comes to us to take part in our common political work and 
conscientiously performs Party duties, without opposing 
the programme of the Party, ho may bo allowed to join 
the ranks of the Social-Democrats; for the contradiction 
between the spirit and principles of our programme and 
the religious convictions of the priest would in such cir- 
cumstances be something that concerned him alone, his 
own private contradiction; and a political organisation 
cannot put its members through an examination to see if 
there is no contradiction between their views and the Par- 
ty programme. But, of course, such a ca.se might bo a rare 
exception oven in Western Europe, while in Russia it is 
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altogether improbable. And if, for example, a priest joined 
the Social-Democratic Party and made it his chief and 
almost sole work actively to propagate religious views in 
the Party, it would unquestionably have to expel him from 
its ranks. We must not only admit workers who preserve 
their belief in God into the Social-Democratic Party, but 
must deliberately set out to recruit them; we are absolutely 
opposed to giving the slightest offence to their religious 
convictions, but we recruit them in order to educate them 
in the spirit of our programme, and not in order to j)ermit 
an active struggle against it. Wo allow freedom of opinion 
within the Party, but to certain limits, determined by free- 
dom of grouping; we arc not obliged to go hand in hand 
with active preachers of views that are repudiated by the 
majority of the Party. 

AnotW example. Should members of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party be censured all alike under all circumstances 
for declaring “socialism is my religion”, and for advocating 
views in keeping with this declaration? No! The deviation 
from Marxism (and consequently from socialism) is hero 
indisputable; but the significance of the deviation, its rela- 
tive importance, so to speak, may vary with circumstances. 
It is one thing when an agitator or a person addre.ssing the 
workers speaks in this way in order to make himself better 
understood, as an introduction to his subject, in order to 
present his views more vividly in terms to which the back- 
ward masses are most accustomed. It is another thing when 
a writer begins to preach “god-building”,^^* or god-building 
socialism (in the spirit, for example, of our Lunacharsky 
and Co.). While in the first case censure would be mere carp- 
ing, or even inappropriate restriction of the freedom of the 
agitator, of his freedom in choosing “pedagogical” methods, 
in the second case party censure is necessary and essential. 
For some the statement “socialism is a religion” is a form 
of transition from religion to socialism; for others, it is a form 
of transition from socialism to religion. 

Let us now pass to the conditions which in the West gave 
rise to the opportunist interpretation of the thesis: “religion 
is a private matter”. Of course) a contributing influence are 
those general factors which give rise to opportunism as a 
whole, like sacrificing the fundamental interests of the 
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working-class movement for the sake of momentary advan- 
tages. The party of the proletariat demands that the state 
should declare religion a private matter, but does not re- 
gard the fight against the opium of the people, the fight 
against religious superstitions, etc., as a “private matter”. 
The opportunists distort the question to mean that the 
Social-Democratic Party regards religion as a private matter! 

But in addition to the usual opportunist distortion (which 
was not made clear at all in the discussion within our Duma 
group when it was considering the speech on religion), there 
are special historical conditions which have given rise to the 
present-day, and, if one may so express it, excessive, indif- 
ference on the part of the European Social-Democrats to the 
question of religion. These conditions are of a twofold na- 
ture. First,- the task of combating religion is historically the 
task of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, and in the West this 
task was to a large extent performed (or tackled) by bour- 
geois democracy, in the epoch of ife revolutions or its assaults 
upon feudalism and medievalism. Both in France and in 
Germany there is a tradition of bourgeois war on religion, 
and it began long before socialism (the Encyclopaedists, 
Feuerbach). In Russia, because of the conditions of our 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, this task too falls 
almost entirely on the shoulders of the working 
class. Petty-bourgeois (Narodnik) democracy in our 
country has not done too much in this respect (as the new- 
fledged Black-Hundred Cadets, or Cadet Black Hundreds, 
of Vekhi^^ think), but rather too little, in comparison with 
what has been done in Europe. 

On the other hand, the tradition of bourgeois war on reli- 
gion has given rise in Europe to a specifically bourgeois 
distortion of this war by anarchism— which, as the Marx- 
ists have long explained time and again, takes its stand 
on the bourgeois world-outlook, in spite of all the “fury” 
of its attacks on the bourgeoisie. The anarchists and 
Blanquists in the Latin countries. Most (who, incidentally, 
was a pupil of Diihring) and his ilk in Germany, the anarchists 
in Austria in the eighties, all carried revolutionary phrase- 
mongering in the struggle against religion to a nec plus 
ultra. It is not surprising that, compared with the anar- 
chists, the European Social-Democrats now go to the other 
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extreme. This is quite understandable and to a certain ex- 
tent legitimate, but it would be wrong for us Russian 
Social-Democrats to forget the special historical conditions 
of the West. 

Secondly, in the West, ajter the national bourgeois rev- 
olutions were over, after more or less complete religious 
liberty had been introduced, the problem of the democratic 
struggle against religion had been pushed, historically, 
so far into the background by the struggle of bourgeois democ- 
racy against socialism that the bourgeois governments de- 
Zi&emteZi/ tried to draw the attention of the masses away from 
socialism by organising a quasi-liberal “offensive” against 
clericalism. Such was the character of the Kulturkanipf 
in Germany and of the struggle of the botirgcois republicans 
against xlericalism in France. Bourgeois anti-clericalism, 
as a means of drawing the attention of the working-class 
masses away from socialism— this is what preceded the 
spread of the modern spirit of “indifference” to the struggle 
against religion among the Social-Democrats in the West. 
And this again is quite understandable and legitimate, 
because Social-Democrats had to counteract bourgeois and 
Bismarckian anti-clericalism by subordinating the struggle 
against religion to the struggle for socialism. 

In Russia conditions are quite difierent. The proletariat 
is the leader of our bourgeois-democratic revolution. Its 
party must be the ideological leader in the struggle against 
all attributes of medievalism, including the old official reli- 
gion and every attempt to refurbish it or make out a new or 
different case for it, etc. Therefore, while Engels was com- 
paratively mild in correcting the opportunism of the Ger- 
man Social-Democrats who were substituting, for the de- 
mand of the workers’ party that the state should declare 
religion a private matter, the declaration that religion is a 
private matter for the Social-Democrats themselves, and 
for the Social-Democratic Party, it is clear that the impor- 
tation of this German distortion by the Russian opportun- 
ists would have merited a rebuke a hundred times more 
severe by Engels. 

By declaring from the Duma rostrum that religion is the 
opium of the people, our Duma group acted quite correctly, 
and thus created a precedent which should serve as a basis 
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for all utterances by Russian Social-Democrats on .the ques- 
tion of religion. Should they have gone further and devel- 
oped the atheist argument in greater detail? We think not. 
This might have brought the risk of the political party of 
the proletariat exaggerating the struggle against religion; 
it might have resulted in obliterating the distinction between 
the bourgeois and the socialist struggle against religion. 
The first duty of the Social-Democratic group in the Black- 
Hundred Duma has been discharged with honour. 

The second duty—and perhaps the most important for 
Social-Democrats— -namely, to explain the class role of the 
church and the clergy in supporting the Black-Hundred gov- 
ernment and the bourgeoisie in its fight against the work- 
ing class, has also been discharged with honour. Of course, 
very much more might be said on this subject, and the 
Social-Democrats in their future utterances will know how 
to amplify Comrade Surkov’s speech; but still his speech 
was excellent, and its circulation by all Party organisations 
is the direct duty of our Party. 

The third duty was to explain in full detail the correct 
meaning of the proposition, so often distorted by the Ger- 
man opportunists, that “religion is a private matter”. This, 
unfortunately. Comrade Surkov did not do. It is all the 
more regrettable because in the earlier activity of the Duma 
group a mistake had been committed on this question by 
Comrade Belousov, and was pointed out at the time by 
Proletary, The discussion in the Duma group shows that 
the dispute about atheism has screened from it the question 
of the proper interpretation of the celebrated demand that 
religion should be proclaimed a private matter. We shall 
not blame Comrade Surkov alone for this error of the entire 
Duma group. More, we shall frankly admit that the whole 
Party is at fault here, for not having sufficiently elucidated 
this question and not having sufficiently prepared the minds 
of Social-Democrats to understand Engels’s remark levelled 
against the German opportunists. The discussion in the 
Duma group proves that there was in fact a confused under- 
standing of the question, and not at all any desire to ignore 
the teachings of Marx; and we are sure that the error will 
be corrected in future utterances of the group. 

We repeat that on the whole Comrade Surkov’s speech 
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was excellent, and should be circulated by all the organisa- 
tions. In its discussion of this speech the Duma group dem- 
onstrated that it is fulfilling its Social-Democratic duty 
conscientiously. It remains to expre.ss the wish that reports 
on discussions within the Duma group should appear more 
often in the Party press so as to bring the group and the 
Party closer together, to acquaint the Party with the diffi- 
cult work being done within the group, and to establish 
ideological unity in the work of the Party and the Duma 
group. 

May 1909 Vol. 15, pp. 402-13 



Differences 

in the European Labour Movement 

I 


The principal tactical differences in the present-day la- 
bour movement of Europe and America reduce themselves 
to a struggle against two big trends that are departing from 
Marxism, which has in fact become the dominant theory 
in this movement. These two trends are revisionism (oppor- 
tunism, reformism) and anarchism (anarcho-syndicalism, 
anarcho-socialism). Both these departures from the Marx- 
ist theory and Marxist tactics that are dominant in the la- 
bour movement were to be observed in various forms and 
in various shades in all civilised countries during the more 
than half-century of history of the mass labour movement. 

This fact alone shows that these departures cannot be 
attributed to accident, or to the mistakes of individuals or 
groups, or even to the influence of national characteristics 
and traditions, and so forth. There must be deep-rooted 
causes in the economic system and in the character of the 
development of all capitalist countries which constantly 
give rise to these departures. A small book, The Tactical 
Differences in the Labour Movement {Die taktischen Differen- 
zen in der Arbeiterbewegung, Hamburg, Erdmann Dubber, 
1909), published last year by a Dutch Marxist, Anton Pan- 
nekoek, represents an interesting attempt at a scientific 
investigation of these causes. In our exposition we shall 
acquaint the reader with Pannekoek’s conclusions, which, 
it must be recognised, are quite correct. 

One of the most profound causes that periodically give 
rise to differences over tactics is the very growth of the la- 
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hour movement. If this movement is not measured by the 
criterion of some fantastic ideal, but is regarded as the prac- 
tical movement of ordinary people, it virill be clear that the 
enlistment of larger and larger numbers of new “recruits”, 
the attraction of new sections of the working people must 
inevitably be accompanied by waverings in the sphere of 
theory and tactics, by repetitions of old mistakes, by a 
temporary reversion to antiquated views and antiquated 
methods, and so forth. The labour movement of every country 
periodically spends a varying amount of energy, attention 
and time on the “training” of recruits. 

Furthermore, the rate at which capitalism develops varies 
in different countries and in different spheres of the national 
economy. Marxism is most easily, rapidly, completely and 
lastingly assimilated by the working class and its ideologists 
where large-scale industry is most developed. Economic 
relations which are backward, or which lag in thefr develop- 
ment, constantly lead to the appearance of supporters of the 
labour movement who assimilate only certain aspects of 
Marxism, only certain parts of the new world-outlook, or 
individual slogans and demands, being unable to make 
a determined break with all the traditions of the bourgeois 
world-outlook in general and the bourgeois-democratic world- 
outlook in particular. 

Again, a constant source of differences is the dialectical 
nature of social development, which proceeds in contradic- 
tions and through contradictions. Capitalism is progressive 
because it destroys the old methods of production and de- 
velops productive forces, yet at the same time, at a certain 
stage of development, it retards the growth of productive 
forces. It develops, organises, and disciplines the workers— 
and it crushes, oppresses, leads to degeneration, poverty, 
etc. Capitalism creates its own grave-digger, itself creates 
the elements of a new system, yet, at the same time, with- 
out a “leap” these individual elements change nothing in the 
general state of affairs and do not affect the rule of capital. 
It is Marxism, the theory of dialectical materialism, that 
is able to encompass these contradictions of living reality, 
of the living history of capitalism and the working-class 
movement. But, needless to say, the masses learn from life 
and not from books, and therefore certain individuals 
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or groups constantly exaggerate, elevate to a one-sided 
theory, to a one-sided system of tactics, now one and now 
another feature of capitalist development, now one and 
now another “lesson” of this development. 

Bourgeois ideologists, liberals and democrats, not under- 
standing Marxism, and not understanding the modern la- 
bour movement, are constantly jumping from one futile 
extreme to another. At one time they explain the whole 
matter by asserting that evil-minded persons “incite” class 
against class — at another they console themselves with the 
idea that the workers’ party is “a peaceful party of reform”. 
Both anarcho-syndicalism and reformism must be regarded 
as a direct product of this bourgeois world-outlook and its 
influence. They seize upon one aspect of the labour movement, 
elevate one-sidedness to a theory, and declare mutually 
exclusive those tendencies or features of this movement that 
are a specific peculiarity of a given period, of given condi- 
tions of working-class activity. But real life, real history, 
includes these different tendencies, just as life and develop- 
ment in nature include both slow evolution and rapid leaps, 
breaks in continuity. 

The revisionists regard as phrase-mongering all argu- 
ments about “leaps” and about the working-class movement 
being antagonistic in principle to the whole of the old so- 
ciety. They regard reforms as a partial realisation of social- 
ism. The anarcho-syndicalists reject “petty work”, espe- 
cially the utilisation of the parliamentary platform. In prac- 
tice, the latter tactics amount to waiting for “great days” 
along with an inability to muster the forces which create 
great events. Both of them hinder the thing that is most im- 
portant and most urgent, namely, to unite the workers in 
big, powerful and properly functioning organisations, capa- 
ble of functioning well under all circumstances, permeated 
with the spirit of the class struggle, clearly realising their 
aims and trained in the true Marxist world-outlook. 

We shall here permit ourselves a slight digression and 
note in parenthesis, so as to avoid possible misunderstand*- 
ings, that Pannekoek illustrates his analysis exclusively by 
examples taken from West-European history, especially the 
history of Germany and France, not referring to Russia at 
all. If at times it seems that he is alluding to Russia, it is 
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only because the basic tendencies which give rise to deftnile 
departures from Marxist tactics are to be observed incur 
country too, despite the vast difference between Russia and 
the West in culture, everyday life, and historical and eco- 
nomic development. 

Finally, an extremely important cau.se of differences 
among those taking part in the labour movement lies in 
changes in the tactics of the ruling classe.s in general and 
of the bourgeoisie in particular. If the tactics of the bour- 
geoisie were always uniform, or at lea.st of the .same kind, 
the working class would rapidly learn to reply to them by 
tactics just as uniform or of the same kind. Rut, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in every country the bourgeoi.sie inevitably de- 
vises two systems of rule, two methods of lighting for its 
interests and of maintaining its domination, and these 
methods at times succeed each other and at times are inter- 
woven in various combinations. The first of these is the 
method of force, the method which rejects all concessions to 
the labour movement, the method of supporting all the old 
and obsolete institutions, the method of irreconcilably re- 
jecting reforms. Such is the nature of the conservative 
policy which in Western Europe is becoming less and less a 
policy of the landowning classes and more and more one 
of the varieties of bourgeois policy in general. The second 
is the method of “liberalism”, of steps towards the devel- 
opment of political rights, towards reforms, concessions, 
and so forth. 

The bourgeoisie passes from one method to the other not 
because of the malicious intent of individuals, and not ac- 
cidentally, but owing to the fundamentally contradictory 
nature of its own position. Normal capitalist society cannot 
develop successfully without a firmly established represen- 
tative system and without certain political rights for the 
population, which is bound to be distinguished by its 
relatively high “cultural” demands. These demands for a cer- 
tain minimum of culture are created by the conditions of 
the capitalist mode of production itself, with its high tech- 
nique, complexity, flexibility, mobility, rapid development 
of world competition, and so forth. In consequence, vacil- 
lations in the tactics of the bourgeoisie, transitions from the 
system of force to the system of apparent concessions have 
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been characteristic of the history of all European coun- 
tries during the last half-century, the various countries de- 
veloping primarily the application of the one method or the 
other at definite periods. For instance, in the sixties and 
seventies of the nineteenth century Britain was the classi- 
cal country of “liberal” bourgeois policy, Germany in the 
seventies and eighties adhered to the method of force, and 
so on. 

When this method prevailed in Germany, a one-sided 
echo of this particular system of bourgeois government 
was the growth of anarcho-syndicalism, or anarchism, 
as it was then called, in the labour movement (the 
“Young”^^® at the beginning of the nineties, Johann Most at 
the beginning of the eighties). When in 1890 the change 
to “concessions” took place, this change, as is always the 
case, proved to be even more dangerous to the labour 
movement, and gave rise to an equally one-sided echo of 
bourgeois “reformism”: opportunism in the labour move- 
ment. “The positive, real aim of the liberal policy of the 
bourgeoisie,” Pannekoek says, “is to mislead the workers, to 
cause a split in their ranks, to convert their policy into an 
impotent adjunct of an impotent, always impotent and 
ephemeral, sham reformism.” 

Not infrequently, the bourgeoisie for a certain time 
achieves its object by a “liberal” policy, which, as Panne- 
koek justly remarks, is a “more crafty” policy. A part of 
the workers and a part of their representatives at times 
allow themselves to be deceived by seeming concessions. 
The revisionists declare that the doctrine of the class strug- 
gle is “antiquated”, or begin to conduct a policy which is 
in fact a renunciation of the class struggle. The zigzags of 
bourgeois tactics intensify revisionism within the labour 
movement and not infrequently bring the differences 
within the labour movement to the point of an outright 
split. 

All causes of the kind indicated give rise to differences 
over tactics within the labour movement and within the 
proletarian ranks. But there is not and cannot be a Chinese 
wall between the proletariat and the sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie in contact with it, including the peasantry. It is 
clear that the passing of certain individuals, groups and 
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sections of the petty bourgeoisie into the ranks of the pro- 
letariat is bound, in its turn, to give rise to vacillations in 
tho tactics of the latter. 

The experience of the labour movement of various coun- 
tries helps us to understand on the basis of concrete prac- 
tical questions the nature of Marxist tactics; it helps the 
younger countries to distinguish more clearly the true class 
significance of departures from Marxism and to combat 
these departures more successfully. 


Zvezda No. 
December 16, 1910 


Vol, IG, pp. S47-52 



Certain Features of the Historical 
Development of Marxism 

Our doctrine— said Engels, referring to himself and his 
famous friend — is not a dogma, but a guide to action. This 
classical statement stresses with remarkable force and ex- 
pressiveness that aspect of Marxism which is very often 
lost sight of. And by losing sight of it, we turn Marxism 
into something one-sided, distorted and lifeless; we deprive 
it of its life blood; we undermine its basic theoretical foun- 
dations — dialectics, the doctrine of historical development, 
all-embracing and full of contradictions; we undermine its 
connection with the definite practical tasks of the epoch, 
which may change with every new turn of history. 

Indeed, in our time, among those interested in the fate 
of Marxism in Russia, we very frequently meet with people 
who lose sight of just this aspect of Marxism. Yet, it must 
be clear to everybody that in recent years Russia has un- 
dergone changes so abrupt as to alter the situation with 
unusual rapidity and unusual force— the social and politi- 
cal situation, which in a most direct and immediate manner 
determines the conditions for action, and, hence, its aims. 
I am not referring, of course, to general and fundamental 
aims, which do not change with turns of history if the 
fundamental relation between classes remains unchanged. 
It is perfectly obvious that this general trend of economic 
(and not only economic) evolution in Russia, like the 
fundamental relation between the various classes of 
Russian society, has not changed during, say, the last 
six years. 
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But the aims of immediate and direct action changed 
very sharply during this period, just as the actual social 
and political situation changed, and coTiseqimifhj , since 
Marxism is a living doctrine, various aspects of it were 
bound to become prominent. 

In order to make this idea clear, let us cast a glance at 
the change in the actual .social and political situation over 
the past six years. We immediately differentiate two three- 
year periods: one ending roughly with the summer of 1907, 
and the other with the summer of 1010. O'he first three- 
year period, regarded from the purely theoretical stand- 
point, is distinguished by rapid changes in the fundamental 
features of the .state system in Russia; the course of those 
changes, moreover, was very uneven and the oscillations 
in both directions were of con.siderahle amplitude. The so- 
cial and economic basis of these changes in the “super- 
structure” was the action of all classes of Russian society 
in the most diverse fields (activity inside and outside the 
Duma, the press, unions, meetings, and so forth), action 
so open and impressive and on a mass scale such as is 
rarely to be observed in history. 

The second three-year period, on the contrary, is distin- 
guished— we repeat that we confine ourselves to the purely 
theoretical “sociological” standpoint— by an evolution so 
slow that it almost amounted to stagnation. There were 
no changes of any importance to be observed in the 
state system. There were hardly any open and diversified 
actions by the classes in the majority of the “arenas” 
in which these actions had developed in the preceding 
period. 

The similarity between the two periods is that Russia 
underwent capitalist evolution in both of them. The con- 
tradiction between this economic evolution and the exis- 
tence of a number of feudal and medieval institutions still 
remained and was not stifled, but rather aggravated, by 
the fact that certain institutions assumed a partially bour- 
geois character. 

The difference between the two periods is that in the first 
the question of exactly what form the above-mentioned 
rapid and uneven changes would take was the dominant, 
history-making issue. The content of these changes was 
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bound to be bourgeois owing to the capitalist character of 
Russia’s evolution; but there are different kinds of bour- 
geoisie. The middle and big bourgeoisie, which professes 
a more or less moderate liberalism, was, owing to its very 
class position, afraid of abrupt changes and strove for the 
retention of large remnants of the old institutions both in 
the agrarian system and in the political “superstructure”. 
The rural petty bourgeoisie, interwoven as it is with the 
peasants who live “solely by the labour of their hands”, 
was bound to strive for bourgeois reforms of a different 
kind, Informs that would leave far less room for medieval 
survivals. The wage-workers, inasmuch as they consciously 
realised what was going on around them, were bound to 
work out for themselves a definite attitude towards this 
clash of two distinct tendencies. Both tendencies remained 
within the framework of the bourgeois system, determining 
entirely different forms of that system, entirely different 
rates of its development, different degrees of its progressive 
influence. 

Thus, the first period necessarily brought to the fore— 
and not by chance— those problems of Marxism that are 
usually referred to as problems of tactics. Nothing is more 
erroneous than the opinion that the disputes and differences 
over these questions were disputes among “intellectu- 
als”, “a struggle for influence over the immature proletar- 
iat”, an expression of the “adaptation of the intelligentsia 
to the proletariat”, as Vekhi followers of various hues 
think. On the contrary, it was precisely because this class 
had reached maturity that it could not remain indifferent 
to the clash of the two different tendencies in Russia’s 
bourgeois development, and the ideologists of this class 
could not avoid providing theoretical formulations corre- 
sponding (directly or indirectly, in direct or reverse reflec- 
tion) to these different tendencies. 

In the second period the clash between the different 
tendencies of bourgeois development in Russia was not on 
the order of the day, because both these tendencies had 
been crushed by the “diehards”, forced back, driven in- 
wards and, for the time being, stifled. The medieval die- 
hards^^’ not only occupied the foreground but also inspired 
the broadest sections of bourgeois society with the senti- 
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ments propagated by Vekhi, with a spirit of dejection and 
recantation. It was not the collision between two methods 
of reforming the old order that appeared on the surface, 
but a loss of faith in reforms of any kind, a spirit of 
“meekness” and “repentance”, an enthusiasm for anti- 
social doctrines, a vogue of mysticism, and so on. 

This astonishingly abrupt change was neither accidental 
nor the result of “external” pressure alone. The preceding 
period had so profoundly stirred up sections of the popula- 
tion who for generations and centuries had stood aloof 
from, and had been strangers to, political issues that it was 
natural and inevitable that there should emerge “a reval- 
uation of all values”, a new study of fundamental prob- 
lems, a new interest in theory, in elementals, in the ABC 
of politics. The millions who were suddenly awakened from 
their long sleep and confronted with extremely important 
problems could not long remain on this level. They could 
not continue without a respite, without a return to elemen- 
tary questions, without a new training which would help 
them “digest” lessons of unparalleled richness and make 
it possible for incomparably wider masses again to march 
forward, but now far more firmly, more consciously, more 
confidently and more steadfastly. 

The dialectics of historical development was such that 
in the first period it was the attainment of immediate re- 
forms in every sphere of the country’s life that was on the 
order of the day. In the second period it was the critical 
study of experience, its assimilation by wider sections, its 
penetration, so to speak, into the subsoil, into the backward 
ranks of the various classes. 

It is precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless dogma, 
not a completed, ready-made, immutable doctrine, but a 
living guide to action, that it was bound to reflect the 
astonishingly abrupt change in the conditions of social life. 
That change was reflected in profound disintegration and 
disimity, in every manner of vacillation, in short, in a very 
serious internal crisis of Marxism. Resolute resistance to 
this disintegration, a resolute and persistent struggle to 
uphold the fundamentals of Marxism, was again placed on 
the order of the day. In the preceding period, extremely 
wide sections of the classes that cannot avoid Marxism in 
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formulating their aims had assimilated that doctrine in an 
extremely one-sided and mutilated fashion. They had learnt 
by rote certain “slogans”, certain answers to tactical ques- 
tions, without having understood the Marxist criteria for 
these answers. The “revaluation of all vahios” in the vari- 
ous spheres of social life led lo a “revision” of the most 
abstract and general philosophical fundamentals of Marx- 
ism. The influence of bourgeois jiliilosophy in its diverse 
idealist shades found expression in the Machist epidemic 
that broke out among the Marxists. The repetition of “slo- 
gans” learnt by rote but not understood and not thought 
out led to the widespread prevalence of empty phrase- 
mongering. The practical expression of this were such ai)So- 
lutely un-Marxist, petty-botirgeois trends as frank or shame- 
faced “otzovism”,^^® or the recognition of otzovism as a 
“legal shade” of Marxism. 

On the other hand, the spirit of the magazine Vekhi, the 
spirit of renunciation which had taken possession of very 
wide sections of the bourgeoisie, also permeated the trend 
wishing to confine Marxist theory and practice to “moder- 
ate and careful” channels. All that remained of Marxism 
here was the phraseology used to clothe arguments about 
“hierarchy”, “hegemony” and so forth, that were thoroughly 
permeated with the spirit of liberalism. 

The purpose of this article is not to examine these argu- 
ments. A mere reference to them is sufficient lo illmstrate 
what has been said above regarding the depth of the crisis 
through which Marxism is passing and its connection with 
the whole social and economic situation in the present 
period. The questions raised by this crisis cannot bo brushed 
aside. Nothing can be more pernicious or unprincipled 
than attempts to dismi-ss them by phrase-mongering. Noth- 
ing is more important than to rally all Marxists who have 
realised the profundity of the crisis and the necessity of 
combating it, for defence of the theoretical basis of Marx- 
ism and its fundamental propositions, (hat are being dis- 
torted from diametrically opposite sides by the spread of 
bourgeois unflucnce to the various “fellow-travellers” of 
Marxism. 

The first three years awakened wide sections to a con- 
scious participation in social life, sections that in many 
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cases are now for the first time beginning to acquaint them- 
selves with Marxism in real earnest. The bourgeois press 
is creating far more fallacious ideas on this score than ever 
before, and is spreading them more widely. Under these 
circumstances disintegration in the Marxist ranks is partic- 
ularly dangerous. Therefore, to understand the reasons 
for the inevitability of this disintegration at the present 
time and to close their ranks for consistent struggle against 
this disintegration is, in the most direct and ])reciso mean- 
ing of the term, the task of the day for Marxists. 


Zvezda No. 2, 
December 23, 1910 


Vol. 17, pp. 39-44 



Reformism in the Russian 
Social-Democratic Movement 

The tremendous progress made by capitalism in recent 
decades and the rapid growth of the working-class move- 
ment in all the civilised countries have brought about a brg 
change in the attitude of the bourgeoisie to the proletariat. 
Instead of waging an open, principled and direct struggle 
against all the fundamental tenets of socialism in defence 
of the absolute inviolability of private property and free- 
dom of competition, the bourgeoisie of Europe and Amer- 
ica, as represented by their ideologists and political lead- 
ers, are coming out increasingly in defence of so-called social 
reforms as opposed to the idea of social revolution. Not 
liberalism versus socialism, but reformism versus socialist 
revolution— is the formula of the modern, “advanced”, 
educated bourgeoisie. And the higher the development 
of capitalism in a given country, the more unadulterated 
the rule of the bourgeoisie, and the greater the political 
liberty, the more extensive is the application of the “most 
up-to-date” bourgeois slogan: reform versus revolution, the 
partial patching up of the doomed regime with the object 
of dividing and weakening the working class, and of main- 
taining the rule of the bourgeoisie, versus the revolution- 
ary overthrow of that rule. 

From the view^point of the universal development of so- 
cialism this change must f)e regarded as a big step forward. 
At first socialism fought for its existence, and was confront- 
ed by a bourgeoisie confident of its strength and boldly 
and consistently defending liberalism as an integral system 
of economic and political views. Socialism has grown into 
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a force and, throughout the civilised world, has already 
upheld its right to existence. It is now fighting for power 
and the bourgeoisie, disintegrating and realising the inevi- 
tability of its doom, is exerting every eftort to defer that 
day and to maintain its rule under the now conditions as 
well, at the cost of partial and spurious concessions. 

The intensification of the struggle of reformism against 
revolutionary Social-Democracy within the working-class 
movement is an absolutely inevitable result of the changes 
in the entire economic and political situation throughout 
the civilised world. The growth of the working-class move- 
ment necessarily attracts to its ranks a certain numb,er 
of petty-bourgeois elements, people who are under the spell 
of bourgeois ideology, who find it difficult to rid them- 
selves of that ideology and continually lapse back into it. 
We cannot conceive of the social revolution being accom- 
plished hy the proletariat without this struggle, without 
clear demarcation on questions of principle between the 
socialist Mountain and the socialist Gironde^^® prior to this 
revolution, and without a complete break between the op- 
portunist, petty-bourgeois elements and the proletarian, 
revolutionary elements of the new historic force during 
this revolution. 

In Russia the position is fundamentally the same; only 
here matters are more complicated, obscured, and modified, 
because we are lagging behind Europe (and even behind 
the advanced part of Asia), and we are still passing through 
the era of bourgeois revolutions. Owing to this, Russian 
reformism is distinguished by its particular stubbornness; 
it represents, as it were, a more pernicious malady, and 
it is much more harmful to the cause of the proletariat 
and of the revolution. In our country reformism emanates 
from two sources simultaneously. In the first place, Russia 
is much more a petty-bourgeois country than the countries 
of Western Europe. Our country, therefore, more frequently 
produces individuals, groups and trends distinguished by 
their contradictory, unstable, vacillating attitude to social- 
ism (an attitude veering between “ardent love” and base 
treachery) characteristic of the petty bourgeoisie in general. 
Secondly, the petty-bourgeois masses in our country are 
more prone to lose heart and to succumb to renegade moods 
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at the failure of any one phase of our bourgeois revolution; 
they are more ready to renounce the aim of a complete 
democratic revolution which would entirely rid Russia of 
all survivals of medievalism and serfdom. 

We shall not dwell at length on the first source. We need 
only mention that there is hardly a country in the world 
in which there has been such a rapid “swing” from sym- 
pathy for socialism to sympathy for counter-revolutionary 
liberalism as that performed by our Struves, Izgoyevs, 
Karaulovs, etc., etc. Yet those gentlemen are not exceptions, 
not isolated individuals, but representatives of widespread 
trends! Sentimentalists, of whom there are many outside 
the ranks of the Social-Democratic movement, but also a 
goodly number within it, and who love to preach sermons 
against “excessive” polemics, against “the passion for draw- 
ing lines of demarcation”, etc., betray a complete lack 
of understanding of the historical conditions which, in 
Russia, give rise to the “excessive” “passion” for swinging 
over from socialism to liberalism. 

Let us turn to the second source of reformism in Russia. 

Our bourgeois revolution has not been completed. The 
autocracy is trying to find new ways of solving the prob- 
lems bequeathed by that revolution and imposed by the 
entire objective course of economic development; hut it is 
unable to do so. Neither the latest step in the transforma- 
tion of old tsarism into a renovated bourgeois monarchy, 
nor the organisation of the nobility and the upper crust of 
the bourgeoisie on a national scale (the Third Duma), nor 
yet the bourgeois agrarian policy being enforced by the 
rural superintendents^^® — none of these “extreme” measures, 
none of these “latest” efforts of tsarism in the last sphere 
remaining to it, the sphere of adaptation to bourgeois 
development, prove adequate. It just does not work! Not 
only is a Russia “renovated” by such means unable to catch 
up with Japan, it is perhaps even beginning to fall behind 
China. Because the bourgeois-democratic tasks have been 
left unfulfilled, a revolutionary crisis is still inevitable. 
It is ripening again, and we are heading toward it once 
more, in a new way, not the same way as before, not at the 
same pace, and not only in the old forms — but that we are 
heading toward it, of that there is no doubt. 
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The tasks of the proletariat that arise from this situation 
are fully and unmistakably definite. As the only consistent- 
ly revolutionary class of contemporary society, it must be 
the leader in the struggle of the whole people for a fully 
democratic revolution, in the struggle of all the working 
and exploited people against the oppressors and exploiters. 
The proletariat is revolutionary only insofar as it is con- 
scious of and gives effect to this idea of the hegemony of 
the proletariat. The proletarian who is conscious of this 
task is a slave who has revolted against slavery. The pro- 
letarian who is not conscious of the idea that his class 
must be the leader, or who renounces this idea, is a slave 
who does not realise his position as a .slave; at best ho is 
a slave who fights to improve his condition as a slave, but 
not one who fights to overthrow slavery. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the famous formula of one 
of the young leaders of our reformists, Mr. Levitsky of 
Nasha Zarya, who declared that the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Party must represent “not hegemony, but a class 
party", is a formula of the most consistent reformism. More 
than that, it is a formula of sheer renegacy. To say, “not 
hegemony, but a class party”, means to take the side of 
the bourgeoisie, the side of the liberal who says to the 
slave of our age, the wage-earner: “Fight to improve your 
condition as a slave, but regard the thought of overthrow- 
ing slavery as a harmful utopia!” Compare Bernstein’s 
famous formula— “The movement is everything, the final 
aim is nothing”— with Levitsky’s formula, and you will 
see that they are variations of the same idea. They both 
recognise only reforms, and renounce revolution. Bern- 
stein’s formula is broader in scope, for it envisages a so- 
cialist revolution (=the final goal of Social-Democracy, as 
a party of bourgeois society). Levitsky’s formula is nar- 
rower; for while it renounces revolution in general, it is 
particularly meant to renounce what the liberals hated 
most in 1905-07— namely, the fact that the proletariat 
wrested from them the leadership of the masses of the people 
(particularly of the peasantry) in the struggle for a fully 
democratic revolution. 

To preach to the workers that what they need is “not 
hegemony, but a class party” means to betray the cause 
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of the proletariat to llie liberals; it means preaching that 
Social-Democratic labour policy should be replaced by a 
liberal labour policy. 

Renunciation of the idea of hegemony, however, is the 
crudest form of reformism in the Russian Social-Democrat- 
ic movement, and that is why not all liquidators make bold 
to express their ideas in such definite terms. Some of them 
(Mr. Martov, for instance) even try, mocking at the truth, 
to deny that there is a connection between the renunciation 
of hegemony and liquidationism. 

A more “subtle” attempt to “substantiate” reformist 
views is the following argument: The bourgeois revolution 
in Russia’is at an end; after 1905 there can be no second 
bourgeois revolution, no second nation-wide struggle for a 
democratic revolution; Russia therefore is faced not with 
a revolutionary but with a “constitutional” crisis, and all 
that remains for the working class is to take care to defend 
its rights and interests on the basis of that “constitutional 
crisis”. That is how the liquidator Y. Larin argues in Dyelo 
Zhizni (and previously in Vozrozhdeniye). 

“October 1905 is not on the order of the day,” wrote 
Mr. Larin. “If the Duma were abolished, it would be restored 
more rapidly than in post-revolutionary Austria, which 
abolished the Constitution in 1851 only to recognise it 
again in 1860, nine years later, without any revolution 
[note this!], simply because it was in the interests of the 
most influential section of the ruling classes, the section 
which had reconstructed its economy on capitalist lines.” 
“At the stage we are now in, a nation-wide revolutionary 
movement like that of 1905 is impossible.” 

All Mr. Larin’s arguments are nothing more than an ex- 
panded rehash of what Mr. Dan said at the Conference of 
the R.S.D.L.P. in December 1908. Arguing against the 
resolution which stated that the ''fundamental factors of 
economic and political life which gave rise to the Revolu- 
tion of 1905, continue to operate^', that a new— revolution- 
ary, and not “constitutional”— crisis was developing, the 
editor of the liquidators’ Golos exclaimed: “They [i.e., the 
R.S.D.L.P.] want to shove in where they have once been 
defeated.” 

To shove again toward revolution, to work tirelessly. 
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in the changed situation, to propagate the idea of revolu- 
tion and to prepare the forces of the working class for it— 
that, from the standpoint of the reformists, is the chief 
crime of the R.S.D.L.P., that is what constitutes the 
guilt of the revolutionary proletariat. Why “shove in 
where they have once been defeated”— -that is the wisdom 
of renegades and of persons who lose heart after any 
defeat. 

But in countries older and more “experienced” than 
Russia the revolutionary proletariat .showed its ability to 
“shove in where it has once been defeated” two, three, and 
four times; in Franco it accomplished four revolutions be- 
tween 1789 and 1871, rising again and again after the most 
severe defeats and achieving a republic in which it now 
faces its last enemy— the advanced bourgnoisic; it has 
achieved a republic, which is the only form of state cor- 
responding to the conditions nece.ssary for the final strug- 
gle for the victory of socialism. 

Such is the distinction between socialists and liberals, or 
champions of the bourgeoisie. The socialists teach that rev- 
olution is inevitable, and that the proletariat must take 
advantage of all the contradictions in society, of every 
weakness of its enemies or of the intermediate classes, to pre- 
pare for a new revolutionary struggle, to repeat the revo- 
lution in a broader arena, with a more developed popu- 
lation. The bourgeoisie and the liberals teach that revolu- 
tions are unnecessary and even harmful to the workers, 
that they must not “shove” toward revolution, but, like 
good little boys, work modestly for reforms. 

That is why, in order to divert the Russian workers from 
socialism, the reformists, who are the captives of bourgeois 
ideas, constantly refer to the example of Austria (as well 
as Prussia) in the 1860s. Why are they so fond of these 
examples? Y. Larin let the cat out of the bag; because 
in these countries, after the “unsuccessful” revolution 
of 1848, the bourgeois transformation was completed 
“without any revolution”. 

That is the whole -secret! That is what gladdens their 
hearts, for it seems to indicate that bourgeois change is 
possible revolution!! And if that is the case, why 

should we Russians bother our heads about a revolution? 
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Why not leave it to the landlords and factory owners to 
effect the bourgeois transformation of Russia “without any 
revolution”! 

It was because the proletariat in Austria and Prussia was 
weak that it was unable to prevent the landed proprietors 
and the bourgeoisie from effecting the transformation regard- 
less of the interests of the workers, in a form most prejudicial 
to the workers, retaining the monarchy, the privileges of 
the nobility, arbitrary rule in the countryside, and a host 
of other survivals of medievalism. 

In 1905 our proletariat displayed strength unparalleled 
in any bourgeois revolution in the West, yet today the 
Russian reformists use examples of the weakness of the 
working class in other countries, forty or fifty years ago, 
in order to justify their own apostasy, to “substantiate” 
their own renegade propaganda! 

The reference to Austria and Prussia of the 1860s, so 
beloved of our reformists, is the best proof of the theoreti- 
cal fallacy of their arguments and of their desertion to the 
bourgeoisie in practical politics. 

Indeed, if Austria restored the Constitution which was 
abolished after the defeat of the Revolution of 1848, and 
an “era of crisis” was ushered in in Prussia in the 1860s, 
what does this prove? It proves, primarily, that the bour- 
geois transformation of these countries had not been com- 
pleted. To maintain that the system of government in Rus- 
sia has already become bourgeois (as Larin says), and that 
government power in our country is no longer of a feudal 
nature (see Larin again), and at the same time to refer to 
Austria and Prussia as an example, is to refute oneself! 
Generally speaking, it would be ridiculous to deny that the 
bourgeois transformation of Russia has not been complet- 
ed: the very policy of the bourgeois parties, the Constitu- 
tional-Democrats and the Octobrists, proves this beyond 
all doubt, and Larin himself (as we shall see further on) 
surrenders his position. It cannot be denied that the mon- 
archy is taking one more step towards adapting itself to 
bourgeois development— as we have said before, and as 
was pointed out in a resolution adopted by the Party (De- 
cember 1908). But it is still more undeniable that even 
this adaptation, even bourgeois reaction, and the Third 
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Duma, and the agrarian law of November 1), lOUG (and 
June 14, 1910) do not solve the problems of Russia’s bour- 
geois transformation. 

Let us look a little further. Why wore “cri.ses” in Austria 
and in Prussia in the 180O,s constitutional, and not revo- 
lutionary? Because there were a number of .special cir- 
cumstances which cased the position of the monarchy (the 
“revolution from above” in tJermany, her unification by 
“blood and iron”); because the proletariat was at that time 
extremely weak and undeveloped in those countries, and 
the liberal bourgeoisie was distinguished by ba.so cow- 
ardice and treachery, just as the Russian Cadets are in our 
day. 

To show how the German Social-Democrats who them- 
selves took part in the events of those years as.se.ss the situa- 
tion, we quote some opinions expres.sed by Rebel in his 
memoirs {Pages from My Life), the first part of which was 
published last year. Bebel states that Bismarck, as has 
since become known, related that the king at the time 
of the “constitutional” crisis in Prussia in 18G2 had given 
way to utter despair, lamented his fate, and blubbered 
in his, Bismarck’s, presence that they were both going 
to die on the scaffold. Bismarck put the coward to 
shame and persuaded him not to shrink from giving 
battle. 

“These events show,” says Bebel, “what the liberals might 
have achieved had they taken advantage of the situation. 
But they were already afraid of the workers who backed 
them. Bismarck’s words that if he were driven to extremes 
he would set Acheron in motion [i.e., stir up a popular 
movement of the lower classes, the masses], struck fear into 
their hearts.” 

Half a century after the “constitutional” crisis which 
“without any revolution” completed the transformation of 
his country into a bourgeois- Junker monarchy, the leader 
of the German Social-Democrats refers to the revolutionary 
possibilities of the situation at that time, which the liberals 
did not take advantage of owing to their fear of the workers. 
The leaders of the Russian reformists say to the Russian 
workers: since the German bourgeoisie was so base as to 
cower before a cowering king, why shouldn’t we too try 
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to copy those splendid tactics of the German bourgeoisie? 
Bebel accuses the bourgeoisie of not having “taken advantage” 
of the “constitutional” crisis to effect a revolution because 
of their fear, as exploiters, of the popular movement. Larin 
and Co. accuse the Russian workers of having striven to secure 
hegemony (i.e., to draw the masses into the revolution in 
spite of the liberals), and advise them to organise “woi for 
revolution”, but “for the defence of their interests in the 
forthcoming constitutional reform of Russia”. The liquidators 
offer the Russian workers the rotten views of rotten German 
liberalism as “Social-Democratic” views! After this, how can 
one help calling such Social-Democrats “Stolypin Social- 
Democrats”? 

In estimating the “constitutional” crisis of the 1860s in 
Prussia, Bebel does not confine himself to saying that the 
bourgeoisie were afraid to fight the monarchy because 
they were afraid of the workers. He also tells us what was 
going on among the workers at that time. “The appalling 
state of political affairs,” he says, “of which the workers 
were becoming ever more keenly aware, naturally aSected 
their mood. Everybody clamoured for change. But since 
there was no fully class-conscious leadership with a clear 
vision of the goal and enjoying the confidence of the work- 
ers, and since there existed no strong organisation that 
could rally the forces, the mood petered out [verpuffte]. 
Never did a movement, so splendid in its essence [im Kern 
vortreffiiche], turn out to be so futile in the end. All the 
meetings were packed, and the most vehement speakers 
were hailed as the heroes of the day. This was the prevail- 
ing mood, particularly in the Workers’ Educational Society 
at Leipzig.” A mass meeting in Leipzig on May 8, 1866, 
attended by 5,000 people, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion proposed by Liebknechl and Bebel, which demanded, 
on the basis of universal, direct, and equal suffrage, with 
secret ballot, the convening of a Parliament supported by 
the armed people. The resolution also expressed the “hope 
that the German people will elect as deputies only persons 
who repudiate every hereditary central government pow- 
er”. The resolution proposed by Liebknecht and Bebel was 
thus unmistakably revolutionary and republican in char- 
acter. 
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Thus we see that at the time of the “constiUilional” crisis 
the leader of the German Sorial- Democrats advocated res- 
olutions of a republican and revolutionary nature at mass 
meetings. Half a century later, recalling hi.s youth and tell- 
ing the new generation of the event.s of days long gone by, 
ho stresses most of all his regret that at that time there 
was no leadership sufficiently cla.ss-con.scious and cajiable 
of understanding the revolutionary tasks (t.e., there ivas 
no revolutionary Social-Democratic Party understanding the 
task implied by the hegemony of the proletariat); that 
there was no strong organisation; that the revolutionary 
mood “petered out”. Yet the leaders of the Russian reform- 
ists, with the profundity of vSimplo Simons, refer to the 
example of Austria and Prussia in the IHtiOs as proving 
that we can manage “without any revolution”! And these 
paltry philistines who have succumbed to the intoxication 
of counter-revolution, and are the ideological slaves of lib- 
eralism, still dare to dishonour the name of the R.S.D.L.P.l 
To be sure, among the reformists who are abandoning 
socialism there are people who substitute for Larin’s straight- 
forward opportunism the diplomatic tactics of beating 
about the bush in respect of the most important and funda- 
mental questions of the working-class movement. They 
try to confuse the issue, to muddle the ideological contro- 
versies, to defile them, as did Mr. Martov, for instance, 
when he asserted in the legally published press (that is to 
say, where he is protected by Stolypin from a direct retort 
by members of the R.S.D.L.P.) that Larin and “the orthodox 
Bolsheviks in the resolutions of 1908” propose an identical 
“scheme”. This is a downright distortion of the facts worthy 
of this author of scurrilous effusions. The same Martov, 
pretending to argue against Larin, declared in print that 
he, “of course”, did “not suspect Larin of reformist tendencies”. 
Martov did not suspect Larin, who expounded purely refor- 
mist views, of being a reformist! This is an example of the 
tricks to which the diplomats of reformism resort.* The 
same Martov, whom some simpletons regard as being more 

* Compare the just remarks made by the pro-Party Menshevik 
Dnevnitsky in No. 3 of the Discussion Bulletin (supplement to the 
Central Organ of our Party) on Larin’s reformism ana Martov’s eva- 
sions. 
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“Left”, and a more reliable revolutionary than Larin, sum- 
med up his “difference” with the latter in the following 
words; 

“To sum up: the fact that the present regime is an inherently 
contradictory combination of absolutism and constitutionalism, and 
that the Russian working class has sufficiently matured to follow the 
example of the workers of the progressive countries of the West in 
striking at this regime through the Achilles heel of its contradictions, 
is ample material for the theoretical substantiation and political 
justification of what the Mensheviks who remain true to Marxism 
are now doing.’’ 


No matter how hard Martov tried to evade the issue, the 
result of his very first attempt at a summary was that all 
his evasions collapsed of themselves. The words quoted 
above represent a complete renunciation of socialism and 
its replacement by liberalism. What Martov proclaims as 
“ample” is ample only for the liberals, only for the bour- 
geoisie. A proletarian who considers it “ample” to recognise 
the contradictory nature of the combination of absolutism 
and constitutionalism accepts the standpoint of a liberal 
labour policy. He is no socialist, he has not understood the 
tasks of his class, which demand that the masses of the peo- 
ple, the masses of working and exploited people, be roused 
against absolutism in all its forms, that they be roused 
to intervene independently in the historic destinies 
of the country, the vacillations or resistance of the bour- 
geoisie notwithstanding. But the independent historical 
action of the masses who are throwing off the hegemony 
of the bourgeoisie turns a “constitutional” crisis into a 
revolution. The bourgeoisie (particularly since 1905) fears 
revolution and loathes it; the proletariat, on the otW 
hand, educates the masses of the people in the spirit of 
devotion to the idea of revolution, explains its tasks, and 
prepares the masses for new revolutionary battles. Whether, 
when, and under what circumstances the revolution mate- 
rialises, does not depend on the will of a particular class; 
but revolutionary work carried on among the masses is never 
wasted. This is the only kind of activity which prepares the 
masses for the victory of socialism. The Larins and Martovs 
forget these elementary ABC truths of socialism. 
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Larin, who expresses the views of the group of Russian 
liquidators who have completely broken with the R.S.D.L.P., 
does not hesitate to go the whole hog in exiiounding his 
reformism. Here is what he writes in Dyelo Zhizni (1911, 
No. 2)— and the.se words should be remembered by everyone 
who holds dear the principles of Social- Democracy: 

“A state of perplexity and uncertainty, when people simply do 
not know what to expect of the coming day, what tasks to set thora- 
selves— that is what results from indeterminate, temporising moods, 
from vague hopes of either a repetition of the revolution or of ‘we 
shall wait and see’. The immediate task is, not to wait fruitlessly 
for something to turn up, but to imbue broad circles with the guiding 
idea that, in the ensuing historical period of Russian life, the working 
class must organise itself not ‘for revolution’, not ‘in expectation of 
a revolution’, but simply (note the hut simply] for the determined 
and systematic defence of its particular interests in all spheres of 
life; for the gathering and training of its forces for this many-sidcil 
and complex activity; for the training and building-up in this way of 
socialist consciousness in general; for acquiring the ability to orien- 
tate itself (to find its bearings]— and to assert itself— particularly in 
the complicated relations of the social classes of Russia during the 
coming constitutional reform of the country after the economically 
inevitable self-exhaustion of feudal reaction.” 

This is consummate, frank, smug reformism of the pur- 
est water. War against the idea of revolution, against the 
“hopes” for revolution (in the eyes of the reformist such 
“hopes” seem vague, because he does not understand the 
depth of the contemporary economic and political contra- 
dictions); war against every activity designed to organise 
the forces and prepare the minds for revolution; war waged 
in the legal press that Stolypin protects from a direct retort 
by revolutionary Social-Democrats; war waged on behalf 
of a group of legalists who have completely broken with 
the R.S.D.L.P.— this is the programme and tactics of the 
Stolypin labour party which Potresov, Levitsky, Larin, 
and their friends are out to create. The real programme 
and the real tactics of these people are expressed in exact 
terms in the above quotation— as distinct from their hypo- 
critical official assurances that they are “also Social-Dem- 
ocrats”, that they “also” belong to the “irreconcilable 
International”. These assurances are only window-dressing. 
Their deeds, their real social substance, are expressed in 
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this programme, which substitutes a liberal lalumr policy 
for socialism. 

Just note the ridiculous contradiction.s in wliich the re- 
formists become entangled. If, as Larin .says, the iiourgeois 
revolution in Russia has been consummated, thim thesociali.st 
revolution is the ne.\ t stage of historical de\elopnu'nt. This 
is self-evident; it is clear to anyone who does not profe.ss 
to be a socialist merely for the sake of deceiving the workers 
by the use of a pojmlar name. This is all the mor(' reason 
why we must organi.se “for revolution” (for socialist revo- 
lution), “in expectation” of revolution, for the sake 
of the “hojics” (not vague “hoj)e.s”, but the rerfainty ha.sed 
on exact and growing .scienliflic data) of a socialist revolu- 
tion. 

But that’s the whole i)oint - to the refonni.st the twaddle 
about the consummated bourgeois revolution (like Martov’s 
twaddle about the Achilles heel, etc.) is simply a verbal 
screen to cover up his renunciation of all revolution. Ho 
renounces the bourgeois-democratic revolution on the pre- 
text that it is complete, or that it is “ample” to recognise 
the contradiction between absolutism and constitutional- 
ism; and he renounces the socialist revolution on the pre- 
text that “for the time being” we must “simply” organi.se 
to take part in the “coming constitutional reform” of Rus- 
sia! 

But if you, esteemed Cadet parading in socialist feath- 
ers, recognise the inevitability of Russia’s “coming consti- 
tutional reform”, then you speak against yourself, for there- 
by you admit that the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
has not been completed in our country. You are betraying 
your bourgeois nature again and again when you talk about 
an inevitable “self-exhaustion of feudal reaction”, and when 
you sneer at the proletarian idea of destroying, not only feudal 
reaction, but all survivals of feudalism, by means of a popu- 
lar revolutionary movement. 

Despite the liberal sermons of our heroes of the Stolypin 
labour party, the Russian proletariat will always and invari- 
ably put the spirit of devotion to the democratic revolution 
and to the socialist revolution into all that difficult, arduous, 
everyday, routine and inconspicuous work, to which the era 
of counter-revolution has condemned it; it will organise and 
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gather its forces for revolution; it will ruthlessly repulse 
the traitors and renegades; and it will bo guided, not by 
“vague hopes”, but by the scientifically grounded conviction 
that the revolution will come again. 


SotsiaU 

Demokrat No. 23, 
Septombor 14(1), 1911 


VoL 17, pp. 229-41 



The Right of Nations 
to Self-Determination 

(Excerpt) 

8. The Utopian Karl Marx 
and the Practical Rosa Luxemburg 

Calling Polish independence a “utopia” and repeating 
this ad nauseam, Rosa Luxemburg exclaims ironically: 
Why not raise the demand for the independence of Ireland? 

The “practical” Rosa Luxemburg evidently does not 
know what Karl Marx’s attitude to the question of Irish 
independence was. It is worth while dwelling upon this, so 
as to show how a concrete demand for national indepen- 
dence was analysed from a genuinely Marxist, not opportun- 
ist, standpoint. 

It was Marx’s custom to “sound out” his socialist acquain- 
tances, as he expressed it, to test their intelligence and the 
strength of their convictions.^*^ After making the acquain- 
tance of Lopatin, Marx wrote to Engels on July 5, 1870, 
expressing a highly flattering opinion of the young Russian 
socialist but adding at the same time: 

^'Poland is his weak point. On this point he speaks quite 
like an Englishman— say, an English Chartist of the old 
school— about Ireland.” 

Marx questions a socialist belonging to an oppressor nation 
about his attitude to the oppressed nation and at once 
reveals a defect common to the socialists of the dominant 
nations (the English and the Russian): failure to understand 
their socialist duties towards the downtrodden nations, 
their echoing of the prejudices acquired from the bourgeoisie 
of the “dominant nation”. 

Before passing on to Marx’s positive declarations on Ire- 
land, we must point out that in general the attitude of 
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Marx and Engels to the national question was strictly 
critical, and that they recognised its historically conditioned 
importance. Thus, Engels wrote to Marx on Itlay 23, 18,31, 
that the study of history was leading him to pessimistic 
conclusions in regard to Poland, that the importance of 
Poland was temporary only tuilil the agrarian revolu- 
tion in Ilu.ssia. The role of the Poles in history was one of 
“bold (hotheaded) fooli.shne.ss". “And one cannot point to 
a single instance in which Poland has s\icce.ssf\illy repre- 
sented progress, even in relation to R\i.ssia, or done any- 
thing at all of historical importance.” Ru.ssia contains more 
of civilisation, education, indu.stry and the bourgeoisie 
than “the Poland of the indolent gentry”. “What are Warsaw 
and Cracow compared to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa!” 
Engels had no faith in the success of the Polish gentry’s 
insurrections. 

But all these thoughts, showing the deep insight of ge- 
nius, by no means prevented Engels and Marx from treating 
the Polish movement with the most profound and ardent 
sympathy twelve years later, when Russia was still dormant 
and Poland was seething. 

When drafting the Address of the International in 1864, 
Marx wrote to Engels (on November 4, 1864) that he had 
to combat Mazzini’s nationalism, and went on to say; 
“Inasmuch as international politics occurred in the Address, 
I spoke of countries, not of nationalities, and denounced 
Russia, not the minores gentium." Marx had no doubt 
as to the subordinate position of the national question as 
compared with the “labour question”. But his theory is as 
far from ignoring national movements as heaven is from 
earth. 

Then came 1866. Marx wrote to Engels about the “Prou- 
dhonist clique” in Paris which “declares nationalities to bo 
an absurdity, attacks Bismarck and Garibaldi. As polemics 
against chauvinism their doings are useful and explicable. 
But as believers in Proudhon (Lafargue and Longuot, two 
very good friends of mine here, also belong to them), who 
think all Europe must and will sit quietly on their hind 
quarters until the gentlemen in France abolish poverty 
and ignorance— they are grotesque.” (Letter of June 7, 
1866.) 
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“Yesterday,” Marx wrote on June 20, 1866, “there was a 
discussion in the International Council on the present war.... 
The discussion wound up, as was to be foreseen, with ‘the 
question of nationality’ in general and the attitude we take 
towards it.... The representatives of ‘Young France’ {non- 
workers) came out with the announcement that all nation- 
alities and even nations were ‘antiquated prejudices’. Prou- 
dhonised Stirnerism.... The whole world waits until the 
French are ripe for a social revolution.... The English 
laughed very much when I began my speech by saying that 
our friend Laf argue and others, who had done away with na- 
tionalities, had spoken ‘French’ to us, i.e., a language which 
nine-tenths of the audience did not understand. I also sug- 
gested that by the negation of nationalities he appeared, 
quite unconsciously, to understand their absorption by the 
model French nation.” 

The conclusion that follows from all these critical remarks 
of Marx’s is clear: the working class should be the last to 
make a fetish of the national question, since the development 
of capitalism does not necessarily awaken all nations to inde- 
pendent life. But to brush aside the mass national movements 
once they have started, and to refuse to support what is pro- 
gressive in them means, in effect, pandering to nationalistic 
prejudices, that is, recognising “one’s own nation” as a model 
nation (or, we would add, one possessing the exclusive 
privilege of forming a state).’" 

But let us return to the question of Ireland. 

Marx’s position on this question is most clearly expressed 
in the following extracts from his letters: 

“I have done my hesl to bring about this demonstration 
of the English workers in favour of Fenianism.... I used 
to think the separation of Ireland from England impos- 
sible. I now think it inevitable, although after the separa- 
tion there may come federation." This is what Marx wrote 
to Engels on November 2, 1867. 

In his letter of November 30 of the same year he added: 


* Cf. also Marx’s letter to Engels of June 3, 1867: “...I have 
learned with real pleasure from the Paris letters to The Timfs about 
the pro-Polish exclamations of the Parisians against Russia. . . . Mr. Prou- 
dhon and his little doctrinaire clique are not the French people.” 


18 * 



“...what shall we advise the English workers? In my opin- 
ion they must make the licpcal of the [fmon [Indand with 
England, i.e., the separation of Inland from England] 
(in short, the affair of 1783, only (hMiiocratised and adapted 
to the oondition.s of th(> time) an aitiole of their pronun- 
ziamciilo. 'I’lu.s is Die only h'gal and therefore only possible 
iorm of Irish emancipation which can he .uimitted in the 
programme of an English party. I'l-cpenence must show 
l.iter whether a mere |)ersonai union can eonlinne to subsist 
between the two countries — 

“...What the Irish need is: 

“1) Self-government and independenc(« from England; 

“2) An agrarian revolution....” 

Marx attached great importance to the Irish question 
and delivered hour-and-a-half lectures on thi.s subject at the 
Gorman Workers’ Union (letter of December 17, 18t)7). 

In a letter dated November 20, 1808, hlngels spoke of 
“the hatred towards the Irish found amotig the Ihiglish 
workers”, and almost a year later (October 24, 18(50), re- 
turning to this subject, ho wrote: 

“/Z n'y a qu'un pas [it i.s only one stop] from Ireland to 
Russia.... Irish history shows what a misfortune it is for 
one nation to have subjugated another. All the abomina- 
tions of the English have their origin in the Irish Pale. I 
have still to plough my way through the Cromwellian pe- 
riod, but this much seems certain to me, that things would 
have taken another turn in England, too, but for the neces- 
sity of military rule in Ireland and the creation of a new 
aristocracy there.” 

Let us note, in passing, Marx’s letter to Engels of August 
18, 1869: 

“The Polish workers in Posen have brought a strike to 
a victorious end with the help of their colleagues in Berlin. 
This struggle against Monsieur le Capital —even in the 
lower form of the strike— is a more serious way of getting 
rid of national prejudices than peace declamations from 
the lips of bourgeois gentlemen.” 

The policy on the Irish question pursued by Marx in the 
International may be seen from the following: 

On November 18, 1869, Marx wrote to Engels that he 
had spoken for an hour and a quarter at the Council of the 
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International on the question of the attitude of the British 
Ministry to the Irish Amnesty, and had proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, 

“that in his reply to the Irish demands for the release of 
the imprisoned Irish patriots Mr. Gladstone deliberately 
insults the Irish nation; 

“that he clogs political amnesty with conditions alike 
degrading to the victims of misgovernment and the people 
they belong to; 

“that having, in the teeth of his responsible position, 
publicly and enthusiastically cheered on the American slave- 
holders’ rebellion, he now steps in to preach to the Irish 
people the doctrine of passive obedience; 

“that his whole proceedings with reference to the Irish 
Amnesty question are the true and genuine offspring of 
that ^policy of conquest' , by the fiery denunciation of which 
Mr. Gladstone ousted his Tory rivals from office; 

“that the General Council of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association express their admiration of the spirit- 
ed, firm and high-souled manner in which the Irish people 
carry on their Amnesty movement; 

“that this resolution be communicated to all branches of, 
and workingmen’s bodies connected with, the International 
Workingmen’s Association in Europe and America.” 

OnDecemberlO, 1869, Marx wrote that his paper on the Irish 
question to be read at the Council of the International would 
be couched as follows: 

“Quite apart from all phrases about ‘international’ and 
‘humane’ justice for Ireland — which are taken for granted 
in the International Council — it is in the direct and absolute 
interest of the English working class to get rid of their present 
connection with Ireland, And this is my fullest conviction, 
and for reasons which in part I canraoi tell the English 
workers themselves. For a long time I believed that it 
would be possible to overthrow the Irish regime by Eng- 
lish working-class ascendancy. I always expressed this 
point of view in the New York Tribune [an American paper 
to which Marx contributed for a long time]. Deeper study 
has now convinced me of the opposite. The English work- 
ing class will never accomplish anything until it has got 
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rid ol Ireland.... The EuglLsh reaction in England had its 
roots in the subjugation of Ireland”. (Marx’s italics.) 

Marx’s policy on the Iri.sh question should now bo quite 
clear to our readers. 

Marx, the “utopian”, was .so “unpractical” that he stood 
for the separation of Ireland, which half a century later 
has not yet been achieved. 

What gave rise to Marx’s policy, and was it not nu.staken? 

At first Marx thought that Ireland would not bo liberat- 
ed by the national movement of the oppre.s.sed nation, but 
by the working-class movement of the oppre.ssor nation. 
Marx did not make an Absolute of the national movement, 
knowing, as he did, that only the victory of the working 
class can bring about the comploto liberation of all nation- 
alities. It is impossible to estimate beforehand all the pos- 
sible relations between the bourgeois liberation movements 
of the oppressed nations and the proletarian emancipation 
movement of the oppressor nation (the very problem which 
today makes the national question in Rmssia so difficult). 

However, it so happened that the English working class 
fell under the influence of the Liberals for a fairly long 
time, became an appendage to the Liberals, and by adopting 
a liberal-labour policy left itself leaderloss. The bourgeois 
liberation movement in Ireland grew stronger and assumed 
revolutionary forms. Marx reconsidered his view and cor- 
rected it. “What a misfortune it is for a nation to have subju- 
gated another.” The English working class will never be free 
until Ireland is freed from the English yoke. Reaction 
in England is strengthened and fostered by the enslavement 
of Ireland (just as reaction in Russia is fostered by her 
enslavement of a number of national). 

And, in proposing in the International a resolution of 
sympathy with “the Irish nation”, “the Iri.sh people” (the 
clever L. VI. would probably have berated poor Marx for 
forgetting about the class struggle!), Marx advocated the 
separation of Ireland from England, “although after the 
separation there may come federation”. 

What were the theoretical grounds for Marx’s conclu- 
sion? In England the bourgeois revolution had been con- 
summated long ago. But it had not yet been consummated 
in Ireland; it is being consummated only now, after the 
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lapse of half a century, by the reforms of the English Liber- 
als. If capitalism had been overthrown in England as quickly 
as Marx had at first expected, there would have been no room 
for a bourgeois-democratic and general national movement 
in Ireland. But since it had arisen, Marx advised the English 
workers to support it, give it a revolutionary impetus and 
see it through in the interests of their own liberty. 

The economic ties between Ireland and England in the 
1860s were, of course, even closer than Russia’s present 
ties with Poland, the Ukraine, etc. The “unpracticality” 
and “impracticability” of the separation of Ireland (if only 
owing to geographical conditions and England’s immense 
colonial power) were quite obvious. Though, in principle, 
an enemy of federalism, Marx in this instance granted the 
possibility of federation as well,’*' if only the emancipation 
of Ireland was achieved in a revolutionary, not reformist 
way, through a movement of the mass of the people of Ire- 
land supported by the working class of England. There 
can be no doubt that only such a solution of the historical 
problem would have been in the best interests of the pro- 
letariat and most conducive to rapid social progress. 

Things turned out differently. Both the Irish people and 
the English proletariat proved weak. Only now, through 
the sordid deals between the English Liberals and the Irish 
bourgeoisie, is the Irish problem being solved (the example 
of Ulster shows with what difficulty) through the land re- 
form (with compensation) and Home Rule (not yet intro- 
duced). Well then? Does it follow that Marx and Engels 
were “Utopians”, that they put forward “impracticable” 


* By the way, it is not difficult to see why, from a Social-Demo- 
cratic point of view, the right to “self-determination” means neither 
federation nor autonomy (although, speaking in the abstract, both 
come under the category of “self-determination”). The right to federa- 
tion is simply meaningless, since federation implies a bilateral con- 
tract. It goes without saying that Marxists cannot include the de- 
fence of federalism in general in their programme. As far as autonomy 
is concerned, Marxists defend, not the “right” to autonomy, but 
autonomy itself, as a general universal principle of a democratic state 
with a mixed national composition, and a great variety of geographi- 
cal and other conditions. Consequently, the recognition of the “right 
of nations to autonomy” is as absurd as that of the “right of nations 
to federation”. 
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national demands, or that they allowed themselves to be 
influenced by the Irish petty-bourgeois nationalists (for 
there is no doubt about the petty-bourgeois nature of the 
Fenian movement), etc.? 

No. In the Irish question, too, Mar.\ and Fngels pursued 
a consistently proletarian policy, which really educated the 
masses in a spirit of democracy and .socialism. Only such a 
policy could have saved both Ireland and England half 
a century of delay in introducing the neces,sary reforms, 
and prevented these reforms from being mutilated by the 
Liberals to please the reactionaries. 

The policy of Marx and Kngels on the Iri.sh question 
serves as a splendid example of the attitiuh' the i)rolctariat 
of the oppressor nations should adopt towards national 
movements, an example which has lost none of its immense 
practical importance. It serves as a warning against that 
“servile haste” with which the i)hilistinos of all countries, 
colours and languages hurry to label as “utopian” the idea 
of altering the frontiers of states that were established by 
the violence and privileges of the landlords and bourgeoisie 
of one nation. 

If the Irish and English proletariat had not accepted 
Marx’s policy and had not made the .secession of Ireland 
their slogan, this would have been the worst sort of oppor- 
tunism, a neglect of their duties as democrats and social- 
ists, and a concession to English reaction and the English 
bourgeoisie. 


February-May 1914 


Vol. 20. pp. 43.5-42 



On the Slogan 

for a United States of Europe 

In No. 40 of Sotsial-Demokrat wc reported that a confer- 
ence of o\ir Parly’s groups abroad had decided to defer the 
question of the “United Stales of Europe” slogan pending 
a discussion, in the press, on the economic aspect of the 
matter. 

At our conference the debate on this question assumed 
a purely political character. Perhaps this was partly caused 
by the Central Committee’s Manifesto having formulated 
this slogan as a forthright political one (“the immediate 
political slogan...”, as itsays there); not only did it advance 
the slogan of a republican United States of Europe, but 
expressly emphasised that this slogan is meaningless and 
false “without the revolutionary overthrow of the German, 
Austrian and Russian monarchies”. 

It would be quite wrong to object to such a presentation 
of the question within the limits of a political appraisal of 
this slogan— e.g., to argue that it obscures or weakens, etc., 
the slogan of a socialist revolution. Political changes of 
a truly democratic nature, and especially political revolu- 
tions, can under no circumstances whatsoever either obscure 
or weaken the slogan of a socialist revolution. On the con- 
trary, they always bring it closer, extend its basis, and 
draw new sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the semi- 
proletarian masses into the socialist struggle. On the other 
hand, political revolutions are inevitable in the course of 
the socialist revolution, which should not be regarded as 
a single act, but as a period of turbulent political and eco- 
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nomic upheavals, the most intense class struggle, civil 
war, revolutions, and counter-revolutions. 

But while the slogan of a republican United States of 
Europe— if accompanied by the rovolutihnary overthrow of 
the three most reactionary monarchie.s in Europe, headed by 
the Russian— is quite invulnerable as a political slogan, 
there still remains the highly important question of its 
economic content and significance. From the stamipoint of 
the economic conditions of imperialism — i.e., the export 
of capital and the division of the world by the “advanced” 
and “civilised” colonial j)owe.r.s — a United States of Europe, 
under capitalism, is either impossible or reactionary. 

Capital has become international and monopolist. The 
world has been carved up by a handful of Great Powers, i.e., 
powers successful in the groat plunder and oppression of 
nations. The four Great Powers of Europe— Britain, France, 
Russia and Germany, with an aggregate population of bet- 
ween 250,000,000 and 300,000,000, and an area of about 

7.000. 000 square kilometres— possess colonies with a popu- 
lation of almost 500 million (494,500,000) and an area of 
64,600,000 square kilometres, i.e., almost half the surface 
of the globe (133,000,000 square kilometres, exclusive of 
Arctic and Antarctic regions). Add to this the throe Asian 
states— China, Turkey and Persia, now being rent piecemeal 
by thugs that are waging a war of “liberation”, namely, 
Japan, Russia, Britain and France. Those three Asian sta- 
tes, which may be called serai-colonies (in reality they 
are now 90 per cent colonies), have a total population of 

360.000. 000 and an area of 14,500,000 square kilometres 
(almost one and a half times the area of all Europe). 

Furthermore, Britain, France and Germany have invested 
capital abroad to the value of no less than 70,000 million 
rubles. The business of securing “legitimate” profits from 
this tidy sum— these exceed 3,000 million rubles annually— 
is carried out by the national committees of the millionaires, 
known as governments, which are equipped with armies 
and navies and which provide the sons and brothers of the 
millionaires with jobs in the colonies and semi-colonies as 
viceroys, consuls, ambassadors, officials of all kinds, cler- 
gymen, and other leeches. 

That is how the plunder of about a thousand million of 
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the earth’s population by a handful of Great Powers is 
organised in the epoch of the highest development of capi- 
talism. No other organisation is possible under capitalism. 
Renounce colonies, “spheres of influence”, and the export of 
capital? To think that it is possible means coming down to 
the level of some snivelling parson who every Sunday 
preaches to the rich on the lofty principles of Christianity 
and advises them to give the poor, well, if not millions, at 
least several hundred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Europe under capitalism is tantamount 
to an agreement on the partition of colonies. Under capi- 
talism, however, no other basis and no other principle of 
division are possible except force. A multi-millionaire can- 
not share the “national income” of a capitalist country with 
anyone otherwise than “in proportion to the capital inve- 
sted” (with a bonus thrown in, so that the biggest capital 
may receive more than its share). Capitalism is private 
ownership of the means of production, and anarchy in 
production. To advocate a “just” division of income on 
such a basis is sheer Proudhonism, stupid philistinism. No 
division can be effected otherwise than in “proportion to 
strength”, and strength changes with the course of economic 
development. Following 1871, the rate of Germany’s acces- 
sion of strength was three or four times as rapid as that of 
Britain and France, and of Japan about ten times as rapid 
as Russia’s. There is and there can be no other way of tes- 
ting the real might of a capitalist state than by war. War 
does not contradict the fundamentals of private property — 
on the contrary, it is a direct and inevitable outcome of 
those fundamentals. Under capitalism the smooth economic 
growth of individual enterprises or individual states is 
impossible. Under capitalism, there are no other means of 
restoring the periodically disturbed equilibrium than crises 
in industry and wars in politics. 

Of course, temporary agreements are possible between 
capitalists and between states. In this sense a United States 
of Europe is possible as an agreement between the European 
capitalists ... but to what end? Only for the purpose of 
jointly suppressing socialism in Europe, of jointly pro- 
tecting colonial booty against J apan and America, who have 
been badly done out of their share by the present partition 
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of colonies, and the increase of whose iniKhI during tho last 
fifty years has been immeasurably more rapid than that of 
backward and monarchist Kiirope, now furniiifr senile. 
Compared with the United States of .America, Europe as 
a whole denotes economic .stagnation. On the pre.sent eco- 
nomic basis, i.o., under capitali.sm, a United States of 
Europe would signify an organisation of reaction to retard 
America’s more rapid development. The tinie.s when the 
cause of democracy and .sociali.sm was a.ssociated only 
with Europe alone have gone for ever. 

A United States of tho World (not of Europe alone) is 
the state form of tho unification and freedom of nations 
which we associate with .socialism- -until the lime when 
tho complete victory of communism brings about the total 
disappearance of tho state, including the democratic. As 
a separate slogan, however, the slogan of a United States 
of the World would hardly bo a correct one, first, because 
it merges with socialism; second, because it may be wrongly 
interpreted to mean that the victory of socialism in a single 
country is impossible, and it may also create misconceptions 
as to the relations of such a country to the others. 

Uneven economic and political development is an absolute 
law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is pos- 
sible first in several or even in one capitalist country alone. 
After expropriating the capitalists and organising their 
own socialist production, the victorious proletariat of that 
country will arise against the rest of the world— the capi- 
talist world — attracting to its cause the oppressed classes 
of other countries, stirring uprisings in those countries 
against the capitalists, and in case of need using even armed 
force against the exploiting classes and their states. The 
political form of a society wherein the proletariat is vic- 
torious in overthrowing the bourgeoisie will be a democratic 
republic, which will more and more concentrate the forces 
of the proletariat of a given nation or nations, in the struggle 
against states that have not yet gone over to socialism. The 
abolition of classes is. impossible without a dictatorship 
of the oppressed class, of the proletariat. A free union of 
nations in socialism is impossible without a more or less 
prolonged and stubborn struggle of the socialist republics 
against the backward states. 
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It is for these rea<-’ons and after repeated discussions at the 
conference of R*S.1).L.P. groups abroad, and follov/ing 
that conference, that the Central Organ's editors have come 
to the conclusion that the slogan for a United States of 
Europe is an erroneous one. 

SotsiaUDemokrai No. 44, Vol. 21, pp. 339-43 

August 23, 1915 



On the Question of Dialectics 

The splitting of a single whole and the cognition of its 
contradictory parts (see the quotation from Philo on Hera- 
clitus at the beginning of Section III, “On Cognition”, in 
Lassalle’s book on Heraclitus) is the essence (one of the 
“essentials”, one of the principal, if not the principal, char- 
acteristics or features) of dialectics. That is precisely how 
Hegel, too, puts the matter (Aristotle in his Metaphysics 
continually grapples with it and combats Heraclitus 
and Heraclitean ideas). 

The correctness of this aspect of the content of dialectics 
must be tested by the history of science. This aspect of 
dialectics (e.g., in Plekhanov) usually receives inadequate at- 
tention: the identity of opposites is taken as the sum-total 
of examples^ “for example, a seed”, “for example, 
primitive communism”. The same is true of Engels. But it 
is “in the interests of popularisation...” | and not as a Z a u; 
of cognition {and as a law of the objective world). 

In mathematics: + Differential and integral. 

In mechanics: action and reaction. 

In physics: positive and negative electricity. 

In chemistry: the combination and dissociation of atoms. 

In social science: the class struggle. 

The identity of opposites (it would be more correct, per- 
haps, to say their “unity”, — although the difference between 
the terms identity and unity is not particularly important 
here. In a certain sense both are correct) is the recognition 
(discovery) of the contradictory, mutually exclusive, oppo- 
site tendencies in all phenomena and processes of nature 
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{including mind and society). The condition for the knowl- 
edge of all processes of the world in their “ self -movement" , 
in their spontaneous development, in their real life, is 
the knowledge of them as a unity of opposites. Develop- 
ment is the “struggle” of opposites. The two basic (or two 
possible? or two historically observable?) conceptions of 
development (evolution) are; development as decrease and 
increase, as repetition, and development as a unity of 
opposites (the division of a unity into mutually exclusive 
opposites and their reciprocal relation). 

In the first conception of motion, s e Z /-movement, its 
driving force, its source, its motive, remains in the shade 
(or this source is made external— God, subject, etc.). In 
the second conception the chief attention is directed pre- 
cisely to knowledge of the source of “seZ/ ’’-movement. 

The first conception is lifeless, pale and dry. The second 
is living. The second alone furnishes the key to the “self- 
movement” of everything existing; it alone furnishes the key 
to the “leaps”, to the “break in continuity”, to the “transfor- 
mation into the opposite”, to the destruction of the old and 
the emergence of the new. 

The unity (coincidence, identity, equal action) of oppo- 
sites is conditional, temporary, transitory, relative. The 
struggle of mutually exclusive opposites is absolute, just as 
development and motion are absolute. 

N. B.: The distinction between subjectivism (scepticism, 
sophistry, etc.) and dialectics, incidentally, is that in 
(objective) dialectics the difference between the relative 
and the absolute is itself relative. For objective dialec- 
tics there is an absolute within the relative. For subjec- 
tivism and sophistry the relative is only relative and 
excludes the absolute. 

In his Capital, Marx first analyses the simplest, most or- 
dinary and fundamental, most common and everyday re- 
lation of bourgeois (commodity) society, a relation encoun- 
tered billions of times, viz., the exchange of commodities. In 
this very simple phenomenon (in this “cell” of bourgeois 
society) analysis reveals a 1 1 the contradictions (or the germs 
of all the contradictions) of modern society. The subsequent 
exposition shows us the development {both growth and move- 
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meni) of tliCM' contradict K)t>>' and of tins society in the S* 
of its iinhvidvin! parts, from its beginning to its end. 

Such must also bo the method of exposition (or study) of 
dialectics in general (for with Marx the dialectics of bour- 
geois society is only a particular case of dialectics). To be- 
gin with what is the simplc'sl, most ordinary, common, etc., 
with any propositton: the leaves of a tree are green; .lohii is a 
man; Fido is a dog, etc. Here alre.idy we have dialectics {^.s 
llegers genius rc'cogiiised): the individual is the u ri iver- 
N a I (cf. Aristoteles, Metaphijsik, translation by Schwegler, 
Bd. 11, S. do, 3. Hiich, h. Kapiiel, 8-9; “denn naliirlich kanii 
man niclit der Meiniing .sein, daB <‘S ein Ifans (a house 
in general) gebe auBer den sichtbaren lluusern,” 
“ou ydp av I'feiTjp.PV pivat Tiva oJxiav itapi xdl^ Tivdc^ olxiaf;”).** 
Consequently, the opposites (the individual is opposed to 
the nnivorsai) are identical: the individual exists onJy in the 
connection that leads to the universal. The universal exists 
only in the individual and through the individual. Every 
individual is (in one way or another) a universal. Every 
universal is (a fragment, or an aspect, or the essence of) 
an individual. Every universal only approximately embraces 
all the individual objects. Every individual enters incom- 
pletely into the universal, etc., etc. Every individual is con- 
nected by thousands of transitions with other kinds of indi- 
viduals (things, phenomena, processes), etc. Here already 
we have the elements, the germs, the concepts of necessity, 
of objective connection in nature, etc. Here already we have 
the contingent and the necessary, the phenomenon and the 
essence; for when we say: John is a man, Fido is a dog, this 
is a leaf of a tree, etc., we disregards, number of attributes as 
contingent', we separate the essence from the appearance, 
and counterpose the one to the other. 

Thus in any proposition we can (and must) disclose as in 
a “nucleus” (“cell”) the germs of all the elements of dialectics, 
and thereby show that dialectics is a property of all human 
knowledge in general. And natural science shows us (and here 
again it must be demonstrated in any simple instance) ob- 


* Summation.— 

*• “for, of course, one cannot hold the opinion that there can be 
a house (in general) apart from visible houses.”— £ci. 
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jective nature with the same qualities, the transformation of 
the individual into the universal, of the contingent into 
the necessary, transitions, modulations, and the reciprocal 
connection of opposites. Dialectics is the theory of knowl- 
edge of (Hegel and) Marxism. This is the “.ispect” of the 
matter (it is not “an aspect” but the essence of the m.itter) 
to which Plekhanov, not to speak of other Mar.xisis, paid no 
attention. 


Knowledge is represented in the form of a series of cir- 
cles both by TTegel (see Logic) and by the modern “epistetnol 
ogist” of natural science, the eclectic and foe of iregelianism 
(which he did not understand!), Paul Volkmanu (.see his fir 
kenntnistheoretische Grundzuge,* S.) 

“Circles” in philosophy: jm a chronology of persons 

essential? Nolj 

Ancient: from Democritus to Plato and the dia- ~ 

lectics of Heraclitus. 

Renaissance: Descartes versus Gassendi (Spinoza?) 

Modern: Holbach-PIegel (via Berkeley, Hume, Kant). 

Hegel— Feuerbach— Marx. 

Dialectics as living, many-sided knowledge (with the num- 
ber of sides eternally increasing), with an infinite number 
of shades of every approach and approximation to reality (with 
a philosophical system growing into a whole out of each 
shade)— here we have an immeasurably rich content as compa- 
red with “inetaphysical” materialism, the fundamental misfor- 
tune of which is its inability to apply dialectics to the Hil- 
dertheorie,** to the process and development of knowledge'. 

Philosophical idealism is only nonsense from the standpoint 
of crude, simple, molaphy.sical materialism. From the stand- 
point of dialectical materialism, on the other hand, philosopli- 
ical idealism is a one-sided, exaggerated, iiberschwi'ngliclu's 
(Dietzgen) development (inflation, distention) of one of 


P' Volkmann, ErkenntnUtheoretische Grundzilee der Natur- 
wissenschaften, Leipzig-Berlin, 1910, S. 35.— fid. 

** Theory of reflection,— 


19-262 
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the features, aspects, facets of knowledge into an absolute, 
divorced from matter, from nature, apotheosised. Idealism 
is clerical obscurantism. True. But philosophical idealism 
is (“m ore correctly" and “in addition") a 
road to clerical obscurantism through otie of the Hhades 
of the infinitely complex knowledge (dialectical) of 
man. 

Human knowledge is not (or does not follow) a straight 
line, but a curve, which endlessly approximates a series of 
circles, a spiral. Any fragment, segment, section of this 
curve can ho transformed (transformed one-sidedly) into 
an independent, complete, straight line, which then (if one 
does not see the wood for the trees) leads into the quag- 
mire, into clerical obscurantism (where it is anchored 
by the class interests of the ruling classes). Rectilinearity 
and one-sidednoss, woodenness and petrification, subjectiv- 
ism and subjective blindness— voilh the epistemological 
roots of idealism. And clerical obscurantism (=philosophi- 
cal idealism), of course, has epistemological roots, it is not 
groundless; it is a sterile flower undoubtedly, but a sterile 
flower that grows on the living tree of living, fertile, gen- 
uine, powerful, omnipotent, objective, absolute human 
knowledge. 


1915 


Vol, 38, pp. 355-63 



The Socialist Revolution 
and the Right of Nations to 
Self-Determination 

THESES 

(Excerpt) 

5. Marxism and Proudhonism 
on. the National Question 

In contrast to the petty-bourgeois democrats, Marx re- 
garded every democratic demand without exception not as 
an absolute, but as an historical expression of the struggle 
of the masses of the people, led by the bourgeoisie, against 
feudalism. There is not one of these demands which could 
not serve and has not served, under certain circumstances, 
as an instrument in the hands of the bourgeoisie for deceiv- 
ing the workers. To single out, in this respect, one of the 
demands of political democracy, specifically, the self-deter- 
mination of nations, and to oppose it to the rest, is funda- 
mentally wrong in theory. In practice, the proletariat can 
retain its independence only by subordinating its struggle 
for all democratic demands, not excluding the demand for 
a republic, to its revolutionary struggle for the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, in contrast to the Proudhonists who 
“denied” the national problem “in the name of social rev- 
olution, Marx, mindful in the first place of the interests 
of the proletarian class struggle in the advanced countries, 
put the fundamental principle of internationalism and so- 
cialism in the foreground— namely, that no nation can be 
free if it oppresses other nations. It was from the stand- 
point of the interests of the German workers’ revolutionary 
movement that Marx in 1848 demanded that victorious 
democracy in Germany should proclaim and grant freedom 
to the nations oppressed by the Germans. It was from 
the standpoint of the revolutionary struggle of the English 
workers that Marx, in 1869, demanded the separation of 


19 * 
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Ireland from England, and added: “...oven if federation 
should follow upon .separation.”^®* Only by putting forward 
this demand was Marx really educating the Engli.sh work- 
ers in the spirit of internntionali.sm. Only in this way could 
ho counterpose the opportunists and bourgeois reformism 
—which even to this day, half a century later, has not car- 
ried out the Irish “reform”— with a revolutionary solution 
of the given historical task. Only in this way could Marx 
maintain— in contradiction to the apologists of capital 
who shout that the freedom of small nation.s to secede is 
utopian and impracticable and that not only economic but 
also political concentration is progre.ssive— that this con- 
centration is progressive when it is non-imperialist, and 
that nations should not bo brought together by force, but 
by a free union of the proletariate of all countries. Only 
in this way could Marx, in opposition to the merely verbal, 
and often hypocritical, recognition of the eqtiality and 
self-determination of nations, advocate the revolutionary 
action of the masses in the settlement of national questions 
as well. The imperialist war of 1914-16, and the Augean 
stables of hypocrisy on the part of the opportunists and 
Kautskyites that it has exposed, have strikingly confirmed 
the correctness of Marx’s policy, which should serve as a 
model for all advanced countries, for all of them are now 
oppressing other nations.* 

January-February 1916 Vol. 22, pp. 149-50 


* Reference is often made— e.g., recently by the German chau- 
vinist Lensch in Die Glocke Nos. 8 and 9— to the fact that Marx’s 
objection to the national movement of certain peoples, to that of 
the Czechs in 1848, for example, refutes the necessity of recognising 
the self-determination of nations from the Marxist standpoint. But 
this is incorrect, for in 1848 there were historical and political 
grounds for drawing a distinction between “reactionary” and revolu- 
tionary-democratic nations. Marx was right to condemn the former 
and defend the latter. The right to self-determination is one of the 
demands of democracy which must naturally be subordinated to its 
general interests. In 1848 and the following years these general 
interests consisted primarily in combating tsarism. 



The Discussion 

on Self-Determination Summed Up 

{Excerpts) 

7. Marxism or Proudhonism? 

By way of an exception, our Polish comrades parry our 
reference to Marx’s attitude towards the separation of Ire- 
land directly and not indirectly. What is their objection? 
References to Marx’s position from 1848 to 1871, they say, 
are “not of the slightest value”. The argument advanced 
in support of this unusually irate and peremptory assertion 
is that “at one and the same time” Marx opposed the striv- 
ings for independence of the “Czechs, South Slavs, etc.”^^® 

The argument is so very irate because it is so very un- 
sound. According to the Polish Marxists, Marx was simply 
a muddlehead who “in one breath” said contradictory 
things! This is altogether untrue, and it is certainly not 
Marxism. It is precisely the demand for “concrete” analy- 
sis, which our Polish comrades insist on, but do not them- 
selves apply, that makes it necessary for us to investigate 
whether Marx’s different attitudes towards different con- 
crete “national” movements did not spring from one and 
the same socialist outlook. 

Marx is known to have favoured Polish independence in 
the interests of European democracy in its struggle against 
the power and influence— or, it might be said, against the 
omnipotence and predominating reactionary influence— of 
tsarism. That this attitude was correct was most clearly 
and practically demonstrated in 1849, when the Russian 
serf army crushed the national liberation and revolution- 
ary-democratic rebellion in Hungary. From that time until 
Marx’s death, and even later, until 1890, when there was 
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a danger that tsarism, allied with France, would wage a 
reactionary war against a nori-irnperialist and nationally 
independent Germany, Engels stood first and foremost for 
a struggle against tsarism. It was for this reason, and ex- 
clusively for this reason, that Marx and Engels were op- 
po.scd to the national movenumt of the Czech.s and South 
Slavs. A simple reh'rence to what Marx and Engels wrote 
in 1848 and 1849 will prove to anyone who is interested in 
Marxism in real earnest and not merely for the purpose of 
brushing Marxism aside, that Marx and Engels at that 
time drew a clear and definite distinction betwofui “whole 
reactionary nations” serving as “Hussian outposts” in Eu- 
rope, and “revolutionary nations”, namely, the Germans, 
Poles and Magyars. This is a fact. And it was indicated at 
the time with incontrovertible truth; in 1848 revolutionary 
nations fought for liberty, whoso principal enemy was 
tsarism, whereas the Czechs, etc., were in fact reactionary 
nations, and outposts of tsarism. 

What is the lc.sson to be drawn from this concrete exam- 
ple which must be analysed concretely if there is any desire 
to be true to Marxism? Only this: (1) that the interests of 
the liberation of a number of big and very big nations in 
Europe rate higher than the interests of the movement for 
liberation of small nations; (2) that the demand for de- 
mocracy must not be considered in isolation but on a Euro- 
pean— today we should say a world— scale. - 

That is all there is to it. There is no hint of any repudia- 
tion of that elementary socialist principle which the Poles 
forget but to which Marx was always faithful— that no 
nation can be free if it oppresses other nations. If the con- 
crete situation which confronted Marx when tsarism dom- 
inated international politics were to repeat itself, for in- 
stance, in the form of a few nations starting a socialist 
revolution (as a bourgeois-democratic revolution was start- 
ed in Europe in 1848), and other nations serving as the 
chief bulwarks of bourgeois reaction — then we too would 
have to be in favour of a revolutionary war against the 
latter, in favour of “crushing” them, in favour of destroy- 
ing all their outposts, no matter what small-nation move- 
ments arose in them. Consequently, instead of rejecting 
any examples of Marx’s tactics— this would mean profess- 
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ing Marxism while abandoning it in practice— we must 
analyse them concretely and draw invaluable lessons for 
the future. The several demands of democracy, including 
self-determination, are not an absolute, but only a smali 
part of the general-democratic (now: general-socialist) 
world movement. In individual concrete cases, the part 
may contradict the whole; if so, it must be rejected. It is 
possible that the republican movement in one country may 
be merely an instrument of the clerical or financial- 
monarchist intrigues of other countries; if so, we must not 
support this particular, concrete movement, but it would 
be ridiculous to delete the demand for a republic from the 
programme of international Social-Democracy on these 
grounds. 

In what way has the concrete situation changed between 
the periods of 1848-71 and 1898-1916 (I take the most im- 
portant landmarks of imperialism as a period: from the 
Spanish-American imperialist war to the European im- 
perialist war)? Tsarism has manifestly and indisputably 
ceased to be the chief mainstay of reaction, first, because 
it is supported by international finance capital, particular- 
ly French, and, secondly, because of 1905. At that time 
the system of big national states — the democracies of Europe 
—was bringing democracy and socialism to the world in 
spite of tsarism.* Marx and Engels did not live to see the 
period of imperialism. The system now is a handful of 
imperialist “Great” Powers (five or six in number), each 
oppressing other nations: and this oppression is a source 
for artificially retarding the collapse of capitalism, and 

* Ryazanov has published in Griinberg’s Archives of the History 
of Socialism (1916, I) a very interesting article by Engels on the 
Polish question, written in 1866. Engels emphasises that the prole- 
tariat must recognise the political independence and “self-determina- 
tion” (“right to dispose of itself” [These words are in English in the 
original.— of the great, major nations of Europe, and points 
to the absurdity of the “principle of nationalities” (particularly in its 
Bonapartist application), i.e., of placing any small nation on the 
same level as these big ones. “And as to Russia,” says Engels, “she 
could only be mentioned as the detainer of an immense amount of 
stolen property [i.e., oppressed nations] which would have to be dis- 
gorged on the day of reckoning,” Both Bonapartism and tsarism 
utilise the small-nation movements for their own benefit, against 
European democracy. 
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artilicially supporting opportunism and social-chauvinism 
in the imperialist nations which dominate the world. At 
that time, West-European democracy, liberating the big 
nations, was opposed to tsarism, which used certain small- 
nation movements for reactionary ends. Today, the so- 
cialist proletariat, split into chauvinists, “social-imperi- 
alists”, on the one hand, and revolutionaries, on the other, 
is confronted by an alliance of tsarist imperialism and 
advanced capitalist, European, imperialism, which is 
based on their common oppression of a number of nations. 

Such are the concrete changes that have taken place in 
the situation, and it is Just these that the Polish Social- 
Democrats ignore, in spite of their promise to be concrete! 
Hence the concrete change in the upplicitlion of the same 
socialist principles: formerly the main thing was to light 
“against tsarism” (and against certain small-nation move- 
ments that it was using for undemocratic ends), and for 
the greater revolutionary peoples of the West; the main 
thing today is to stand against the united, aligned front 
of the imperialist powers, the imperialist bourgeoisie and 
the social-imperialists, and for the utilisation of all na- 
tional movements against imperialism for the purposes of 
the socialist revolution. The more purely proletarian the 
struggle against the general imperialist front now is, the 
more vital, obviously, is the internationalist principle: 
“No nation can be free if it oppresses other nations.” 

In the name of their doctrinaire concept of social revo- 
lution, the Proudhonists ignored the international role of 
Poland and brushed aside the national movements. Equal- 
ly doctrinaire is the attitude of the Polish Social-Demo- 
crats, who break up the international front of struggle 
against the social-imperialists, and (objectively) help the 
latter by their vacillations on the question of annexations. 
For it is precisely the international front of proletarian 
struggle that has changed in relation to the concrete posi- 
tion of the small nations: at that time (1848-71) the small 
nations were important as the potential allies either of 
“Western democracy” and the revolutionary nations, or 
of tsarism; now (1898-1914) that is no longer so; today 
they are important as one -of the nutritive media of the 
parasitism and, consequently, the social-imperialism of the 
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“dominant nations”. The important thing is not whether 
one-fiftieth or one-hundredth of the small nations are lib- 
erated before the socialist revolution, but the fact that in 
the epoch of imperialism, owing to objective causes, the 
proletariat has been split into two international camps, one 
of which has been corrupted by the crumbs that fall from 
the table of the dominant-nation bourgeoisie— obtained, 
among other things, from the double or triple exploitation 
of small nations— while the other cannot liberate itself 
without liberating the small nations, without educating the 
masses in an anti-chauvinist, i.e., anti-annexationist, i.e., 
“self-determinationist” , spirit. 

This, the most important aspect of the question, is ignored 
by our Polish comrades, who do not view things from the 
key position in the epoch of imperialism, the standpoint 
of the division of the international proletariat into two 
camps. 

Here are some other concrete examples of their Prou- 
dhonism: (1) their attitude to the Irish rebellion of 1916, of 
which we shall speak later; (2) the declaration in the theses 
(II, 3, end of § 3) that the slogan of socialist revolution 
“must not be overshadowed by anything”. The idea that 
the slogan of socialist revolution can be “overshadowed” 
by linking it up with a consistently revolutionary position 
on all questions, including the national question, is certain- 
ly profoundly anti-Marxist. 

The Polish Social-Democrats consider our programme 
“national-reformist”. Compare these two practical propos- 
als: (1) for autonomy (Polish theses. III, 4), and (2) for 
freedom to secede. It is in this, and in this alone, that our 
programmes differ! And is it not clear that it is precisely 
the first programme that is reformist and not the second? 
A reformist change is one which leaves intact the foun- 
dations of the power of the ruling class and is merely a 
concession leaving its power unimpaired. A revolutionary 
change undermines the foundations of power. A reformist 
national programme does not abolish all the privileges of 
the ruling nation; it does not establish complete equality; 
it does not abolish national oppression in all its forms. An 
“autonomous” nation does not enjoy rights equal to those 
of the “ruling” nation; our Polish comrades could not have 
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failed to notice this had they not (like our old Economists) 
obstinately avoided making an analysis of political con- 
cepts and categories. Until 1905 autonomous Norway, as 
a part of Sweden, enjoyed the widest autonomy, but she 
was not Sweden’s equal. Only by her free secession was her 
equality manifested in practice and proved (and let us add 
in parenthesis that it was this free secession that created 
the basis for a more intimate and more democratic associa- 
tion, founded on equality of rights). As long as Norway was 
merely autonomous, the Swedish aristocracy had one ad- 
ditional privilege; and secession did not “mitigate” this 
privilege (the o.ssence of reformism lies in mitigating an 
evil and not in destroying it), but eliminated it altogether 
(the principal criterion of the revolutionary character of 
a programme). 

Incidentally, autonomy, as a reform, differs in principle 
from freedom to secede, as a revolutionary measure. This 
is unquestionable. But as everyone knows, in practice a 
reform is often merely a step towards revolution. It is 
autonomy that enables a nation forcibly retained within the 
boundaries of- a given state to crystallise into a nation, to 
gather, assess and organise its forces, and to select the most 
opportune moment for a declaration ... in the “Norwegian” 
spirit: We, the autononqous diet of such-and-such a nation, 
or of such-and-such a territory, declare that the Emperor 
of all the Russias has ceased to be King of Poland, etc. 
The usual “objection” to this is that such questions are 
decided by wars and not by declarations. True: in the vast 
majority of cases they are decided by wars (just as questions 
of the form of government of big states are decided, in the 
vast majority of cases, only by wars and revolutions). How- 
ever, it would do no harm to reflect whether such an “ob- 
jection” to the political programme of a revolutionary party 
is logical. Are we opposed to wars and revolutions for what 
is just and beneficial to the proletariat, for democracy 
and socialism? 

“But we cannot be in favour of a war between great na- 
tions, in favour of the slaughter of twenty million people 
for the sake of the problematical liberation of a small na- 
tion with a population of perhaps ten or twenty millions!” 
Of course not! And it does not mean that we throw com- 
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plete national equality out of our Programme; it means 
that the democratic interests of one country must be subor- 
dinated to the democratic interests of several and all coun- 
tries. Let us assume that between two great monarchies 
there is a little monarchy whose kinglet is “bound” by 
blood and other ties to the monarchs of both neighbouring 
countries. Let us further assume that the declaration of a 
republic in the little country and the expulsion of Us mon- 
arch would in practice lead to a war between the two 
neighbouring big countries for the restoration of that or 
another monarch in the little country. There is no doubt 
that all international Social-Democracy, as well as the 
really internationalist section of Social-Democracy in the 
little country, would be against substituting a republic for 
the monarchy in this case. The substitution of a republic 
for a monarchy is not an absolute, but one of the demo- 
cratic demands, subordinate to the interests of democracy 
(and still more, of course, to those of the socialist proletar- 
iat) as a whole. A case like this would in all probability 
not give rise to the slightest disagreement among Social- 
Democrats in any country. But if any Social-Democrat were 
to propose on these grounds that the demand for a republic 
be deleted altogether from the programme of international 
Social-Democracy, he would certainly be regarded as quite 
mad. He would be told that after all one must not forget 
the elementary logical difference between the general and 
the particular. 

This example brings us, from a somewhat different angle, 
to the question of the internationalist education of the 
working class. Can such education— on the necessity and 
urgent importance of which differences of opinion among 
the Zimmerwald Left^^® are inconceivable— be concretely 
identical in great, oppressor nations and in small, op- 
pressed nations, in annexing nations and in annexed 
nations? 

Obviously not. The way to the common goal— complete 
equality, the closest association and the eventual amal- 
gamation of all nations— obviously runs along different 
routes in each concrete case, as, let us say, the way to a 
point in the centre of this page runs left from one edge 
and right from the opposite edge. If a Social-Democrat 
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from a great, oppressing, annexing nation, while advocat- 
ing the amalgamation of nations in general, were for one 
moment to forget that “his" fs'icholas II, “his" Wilhelm, 
George, Poincare, etc., also stand for arnalftamation with 
small nations (by means of annexations) —Nicholas II for 
“amalgamation" with Galicia, Wilhelm II for “amalga- 
mation” with Ilelgium, etc.— snch a Social-Democrat would 
ho a ridiculous doctrinaire in theory and an abettor of 
imperialism in practice. 

In the internationalist tMlucation of the workers of the 
oppressor countries, emphasis must necessarily he laid on 
their advocating freedom for the oppressed coimtries to 
secede and their fighting for it. Without this there can be 
no internationalism. It is our right and duty to treat every 
Social-Democrat of an oppre.ssor nation who fails to con- 
duct such propaganda as a scoundrel ami an imperialist. 
This is an absolute demand, even where the chance of seces- 
sion being possible and “practicable” before the introduc- 
tion of socialism is only one in a thousand. 

It is our duty to teach the workers to he “indifferent” to 
national distinctions. There is no doubt about that. But it 
must not be the indiRercnce of the annexationists. A mem- 
ber of an oppressor nation must be “indifferent” to whether 
small nations belong to his state or to a neif>hbouring state, 
or to themselves, according to where their symjialhies lie: 
without such “indifierence” he is not a Social-Democrat. 
To be an internationalist Social-Democrat one must not 
think only of one’s own nation, but place above it the in- 
terests of all nations, their common liberty and equality. 
Everyone accepts this in “theory” but displays an annexa- 
tionist indifference in practice. There is the root of the evil. 

On the other hand, a Social-Democrat from a small 
nation must emphasise in his agitation the second word of 
our general formula; “voluntary integration" of nations. 
He may, without failing in his duties as an internationalist, 
be in favour of both the political independence of his na- 
tion and its integration with the neighbouring state of X, 
Y, Z, etc. But in all cases he must fight against small- 
nation narrow-mindedness, seclusion and isolation, con- 
sider the whole and the general, subordinate the particular 
to the general interest. 
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People who have not gone into the question thoroughly 
think that it is “contradictory” for the Social-Democrats of 
oppressor nations to insist on the “freedom to secede", while 
Social-Democrats of oppressed nations insist on the “free- 
dom to integrate". However, a little reflection will show 
that there is not, and cannot be, any other road to inter- 
nationalism and the amalgamation of nations, any other 
road from the given situation to this goal. 

And now we come to the specific position of Dutch and 
Polish Social-Democrats. 


9. Engels’s Letter to Kautsky 

In his pamphlet Socialism and Colonial Politics (Berlin, 
1907), Kautsky, who was then still a Marxist, published a 
letter written to him by Engels, dated September 12, 1882, 
which is extremely interesting in relation to the question 
under discussion. Here is the principal part of the letter. 

“In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the countries 
occupied by a European population— Canada, the Cape, 
Australia— will all become independent; on the other hand, 
the countries inhabited by a native population, which are 
simply subjugated — India, Algeria, the Dutch, Portuguese 
and Spanish possessions — must be taken over for the time 
being by the proletariat and led as rapidly as possible to- 
wards independence. How this process will develop is dif- 
ficult to say. India will perhaps, indeed very probably, 
make a revolution, and as a proletariat in process of self- 
emancipation cannot conduct any colonial wars, it would 
have to be allowed to run its course; it would not pass off 
without all sorts of destruction, of course, but that sort 
of thing is inseparable from all revolutions. The same 
might also take place elsewhere, e.g., in Algeria and Egypt, 
and would certainly be the best thing /br us. We shall have 
enough to ^o at home. Once Europe is reorganised, and 
North America, that will furnish such colossal power and 
such an example that the semi-civilised countries will of 
themselves follow in their wake; economic needs, if any- 
thing, will see to that. But as to what social and political 
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phases these countries will then have to pass through be- 
fore they likewise arrive at socialist organisation, I think 
we today can advance only rather idle hypotheses. One 
thing alone is certain; the virtorwus proletariat can force 
no blessinffs of any kind upon any foreign nation without 
undermining its own victory by so doing. Which of course 
by no means excludes defensive wars of various kinds....” 

Engels does not at all suppose that the “economic” alone 
will directly remove all difficulties.’ An economic revolution 
will be a stimulus to all peoples to strive for socialism; but 
at the same time revolutions— against the .socialist .state— 
and wars are possible. Politics will inevitably adapt them- 
selves to the economy, but not immediately or smoothly, 
not simply, not directly. Engels mentions as “certain” only 
one, absolutely internationalist, principle, and this he ap- 
plies to aZZ “foreign nations”, i.e., not to colonial nations 
only: to force blessings upon them would mean to under- 
mine the victory of the proletariat. 

Just because the proletariat has carried out a social rev- 
olution it will not become holy and immune from errors 
and weaknesses. But it will be inevitably led to realise 
this truth by possible errors (and selfi.sh interest— attempts to 
saddle others). 

We of the Zimmerwald Left all hold the same conviction 
as Kautsky, for example, held before his desertion of Marx- 
ism for the defence of chauvinism in 1914, namely, that 
the socialist revolution is quite possible in the very near 
future— “any day", as Kautsky himself once put it. Nation- 
al antipathies will not disappear so quickly: the hatred— 
and perfectly legitimate hatred— of an oppressed nation 
for its oppressor will last for a while; it will evaporate 
only after the victory of socialism and after the final estab- 
lishment of completely democratic relations between na- 
tions. If we are to be faithful to socialism we must even 
now educate the masses in the spirit of internationalism, 
which is impossible in oppressor nations without advocat- 
ing freedom of secession for oppressed nations. 


July 1916 


Vol, 22, pp. 339-47, 352-53 



Imperialism 

and the Split in Socialism 

Is there any connection between imperialism and the 
monstrous and disgusting victory opportunism (in the form 
of social-chauvinism) has gained over the labour movement 
in Europe? 

This is the fundamental question of modern socialism. 
And having in our Party literature fully established, first, 
the imperialist character of our era and of the present war, 
and, second, the inseparable historical connection between 
social-chauvinism and opportunism, as well as the intrin- 
sic similarity of their political ideology, we can and must 
proceed to analyse this fundamental question. 

We have to begin with as precise and full a definition 
of imperialism as possible. Imperialism is a specific histor- 
ical stage of capitalism. Its specific character is threefold: 
imperialism is (1) monopoly capitalism; (2) parasitic, or de- 
caying capitalism; (3) moribund capitalism. The supplant- 
ing of free*" competition by monopoly is the fundamental 
economic feature, the quintessence of imperialism. Monop- 
oly manifests itself in five principal forms: (1) cartels, syn- 
dicates and trusts— the concentration of production has 
reached a degree which gives rise to these monopolistic as- 
sociations of capitalists; (2) the monopolistic position of the 
big banks— three, four or five giant banks manipulate the 
whole economic life of America, France, Germany; (3) sei- 
zure of the sources of raw material by the trusts and the 
financial oligarchy (finance capital is monopoly industrial 
capital merged with bank capital); (4) the (economic) parti- 
tion of the world by the international cartels has begun. 
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'Phorp arp alroady ovpr one hundred such international 
cartels, which coiuinatul the entire worh! market and divide 
it “amicably” amoii!; themselves— until war redivides it. 
The export of capital, as distinct from the export of com- 
modities under non-monopoly capitalism, is a highly char- 
acteristic phenomenon and is closidy linked witli the eco- 
nomic and territorial political partition of the world; (5) the 
territorial partition of the world (colonies) is completed. 

Imperialism, as the highest s<nge of capitalism in America 
and Europe, and later in Asia, took iinal .shape in the period 
1898-1914. The Spanish-American War (1898), the Anglo- 
Iloor War (1899-1902), the Russo Japanese War (1904-05) 
and tho economic crisis in Europe in 1900 are the chief his- 
torical landmarks in the new era of world history. 

Tho fact that imperialism is parasitic or decaying capi- 
talism is manifested first of all in the tendency to decay, 
which is characteristic of every monopoly under the system 
of private ownership of the means of production. The dif- 
ference between the democratic-republican and the reac- 
tionary-monarchist imperialist bourgeoisie is obliterated 
precisely because they are both rotting alive (which by no 
means precludes an extraordinarily rapid development of 
capitalism in individual branches of industry, in individual 
countries, and in individual period.s). Secondly, the decay of 
capitalism is manifested in the creation of a huge stratum 
of rentiers, capitalists who live by “clipping coupons”. In 
each of the four leading imperialist countries— England, 
U.S.A., France and Cxermany— capital in securities amounts 
to 100,000 or 150,000 million francs, from which each coun- 
try derives an annual income of no less than five to eight 
thousand million. Thirdly, export of capital is parasitism 
raised to a high pitch. Fourthly, “finance capital strives for 
domination, not freedom”. Political reaction all along the 
line -is a characteristic feature of imperialism. Corruption, 
bribery on a huge .scale and all kinds of fraud. Fifthly, 
the exploitation of oppressed nations —which is inseparably 
connected with annexations— and especially tho exploita- 
tion of colonies by a handful of “Great” Powers, increa.sing- 
ly transforms the “civilised” world into a parasite on the 
body of hundreds of millions in the uncivilised nations. The 
Roman proletarian lived at the expense of society. Modern 
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society lives at the expense of the modern proletarian. Marx 
specially stressed this profound observation of Sismondi.^®’ 
Imperialism somewhat changes the situation. A privileged 
upper stratum of the proletariat in the imperialist coun- 
tries lives partly at the expense of hundreds of millions in 
the uncivilised nations. 

It is clear why imperialism is moribund capitalism, cap- 
italism in transition to socialism: monopoly, which grows 
out of capitalism, is already dying capitalism, the begin- 
ning of its transition to socialism. The tremendous socialisa- 
tion of labour by imperialism (what its apologists— the bour- 
geois economists— call “interlocking”) produces the same 
result. 

Advancing this definition of imperialLstn brings us into 
complete contradiction to K. Kautsky, who refuse-s to regaid 
imperialism as a “phase of capitalism” and defines it as a 
policy “preferred” by finance capital, a tendency of “in- 
dustrial” countries to annex “agrarian” countries.* Kautsky's 
definition is thoroughly false from the theoretical stand- 
point. What distinguishes imperialism is the rule not of in- 
dustrial capital, but of finance capital, the striving to annex 
not agrarian countries, particularly, but every kind of 
country. Kautsky divorces imperialist politics from impe- 
rialist economics, he divorces monopoly in politics from mo- 
nopoly in economics in order to pave the way for his vulgar 
bourgeois reformism, such as “disarmament”, “ultra-im- 
perialism” and similar nonsense. The whole purpose and 
significance of this theoretical falsity is to obscure the most 
profound contradictions of imperialism and thus justify the 
theory of “unity” with the apologists of imperialism, the 
outright social-chauvinists and opportunists. 

We have dealt at sufficient length with Kautsky’s break 
with Marxism on this point in Sotsial-Demokrat and Kom- 
munist. Our Russian Kautskyites, the supporters of the Or- 
ganising Committee”® (O.C.), headed by Axelrod and Spec- 
tator, including even Martov, and to a large degree Trots- 


• “Imperialism is a product of highly developed industrial capi- 
talism. It consists in the striving of every industrial capitalist nation 
to subjugate and annex ever larger agrarian territories, irrespective 
of the nations that inhabit them" (Kautsky in Die Neue Zeit, Sep- 
tember 11, 1914). 
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ky, preferred to maintain a discreet silence on the question 
of Kautskyism as a trend. They did not dare defend Kaut- 
sky’s war-time writing.s, confining them.selves simply to 
praising Kautsky (Axelrod in his (lerman pamphlet, which 
the Organising Committee has promised to publish in Rus- 
sian) or to quoting Kaut.sky’s private letters (Spectator), 
in which he says he belongs to the opposition and Jesuiti- 
cally tries to nullify his chauvinist declarations. 

It should be noted that Kaulsky’s “conception” of impe- 
rialism— which is tantamount to embellishing imperi- 
alism— is a retrogression not only compared with Ililfer- 
ding’s Finance Capital (no matter how assiduously Ililfer- 
ding now defends Kautsky and “unity” with the social- 
chauvinists!) but also compared with the social-liberal 
J. A. Hobson. This English economist, who in no way claims 
to be a Marxist, defines imperialism, and reveals its con- 
tradictions, much more profoundly in a book published in 
1902.* This is what Hobson (in whoso book may be found 
nearly all Kautsky’s pacifist and “conciliatory” banalities) 
wrote on the highly important question of the parasitic 
nature of imperialism: 

Two sets of circumstances, in Hobson’s opinion, weakened 
the power of the old empires: (1) “economic parasitism”, 
and (2) formation of armies from dependent peoples. “There 
is first the habit of economic parasitism, by which the 
ruling state has used its provinces, colonies, and dependen- 
cies in order to enrich its ruling class and to bribe its lower 
classes into acquiescence.” Concerning the second circum- 
stance, Hobson writes: 

“One of the strangest symptoms of the blindness of im- 
perialism [this song about the “blindness” of imperialists 
comes more appropriately from the social-liberal Hobson 
than from the “Marxist” Kautsky] is the reckless indiffer- 
ence with which Great Britain, France, and other imperial 
nations are embarking on this perilous dependence. Great 
Britain has gone farthest. Most of the fighting by which we 
have won our Indian Empire has been done by natives; in 
India, as more recently in Egypt, great standing armies are 


* J. A. Hobson, Imperialiam, London, 1902. 
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placed under British commanders; almost all the fighting 
associated with our African dominions, except in the south- 
ern part, has been done for us by natives.” 

The prospect of partitioning China elicited from Hobson 
the following economic appraisal: “The greater part of 
Western Europe might then assume the appearance and 
character already exhibited by tracts of country in the 
South of England, in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden 
or residential parts of Italy and Switzerland, little clusters 
of wealthy aristocrats drawing dividends and pensions from 
the Far East, with a somewhat larger group of professional 
retainers and tradesmen and a large body of personal ser- 
vants and workers in the transport trade and in the final 
stages of production of the more perishable goods: all the 
main arterial industries would have disappeared, the 
staple foods and manufactures flowing in as tribute from 
Asia and Africa.... We have foreshadowed the possibility 
of even a larger alliance of Western states, a European fed- 
eration of Great Powers which, so far from forwarding the 
cause of world civilisation, might introduce the gigantic 
peril of a Western parasitism, a group of advanced indus- 
trial nations, whose upper classes drew vast tribute from 
Asia and Africa, with which they supported great tame 
masses of retainers, no longer engaged in the staple indus- 
tries of agriculture and manufacture, but kept in the per- 
formance of personal or minor industrial services under 
the control of a new financial aristocracy. Let those who 
would scout such a theory [he should have said: prospect] 
as undeserving of consideration examine the economic and 
social condition of districts in Southern England today 
which are already reduced to this condition, and reflect 
upon the vast extension of such a system which might be 
rendered feasible by the subjection of China to the economic 
control of similar groups of financiers, investors [rentiers], 
and political and business officials, draining the greatest 
potential reservoir of profit the world has ever known, in 
order to ‘consume it in Europe. The situation is far too 
complex, the play of world forces far too incalculable, to 
render this or any other single interpretation of the future 
very probable: but the influences which govern the impe- 
rialism of Western Europe today are moving in this direc- 
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tion, and, unless counteracted or diverted, make towards 
some suck consummation.” 

Hobson, the social-liberal, fails to see that this “counter- 
action” can be offered only by the revolutionary proletar- 
iat and only in the form of a social revolution. But then 
he is a social-liberal! Nevertheless, as early as 1902 he had 
an excellent insight into the meaning and significance of a 
“United States of Europe” (be it said for the benefit of 
Trotsky the Kautskyitol) and of all that is now being glossed 
over by the hypocritical Kautskyites of various countries, 
namely, that the opportunists (social-chauvini.sts) are work- 
ing hand in glove with the imperialist bourgeoisie precisely 
towards creating an imperialist Europe on the backs of Asia 
and Africa, and that objectively the opportunists are a sec- 
tion of the petty bourgeoisie and of a certain strata of the 
working class who have been bribed out of imperialist su- 
perprofits and converted into watchdogs of capitalism and 
corrupters of the labour movement. 

Both in articles and in the resolutions of our Party, we 
have repeatedly pointed to this most profound connection, 
the economic connection, between the imperialist bour- 
geoisie and the opportunism which has triumphed (for 
long?) in the labour movement. And from this, incidentally, 
we concluded that a split with the social-chauvinists was 
inevitable. Our Kautskyites preferred to evade the ques- 
tion! Martov, for instance, uttered in his lectures a sophistry 
which in the Bulletin of the Organising Committee, Secre- 
tariat Abroad (No. 4, April 10, 1916) is expressed as fol- 
lows: 

“...The cause of revolutionary Social-Democracy would 
be in a sad, indeed hopeless, plight if those groups of 
workers who in mental development approach most closely 
to the ‘intelligentsia’ and who are the most highly skilled 
fatally drifted away from it towards opportunism....” 

By means of the silly word “fatally” and a certain sleight- 
of-hand, the fact is evaded that certain groups of workers 
have already drifted away to opportunism and to the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie! And that is the very fact the sophists 
of the O.G. want to evade\ They confine themselves to the 
“official optimism” the Kautskyite Hilferding and many 
"*1 now flaunt: objective conditions guarantee the unity 
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of the proletariat and the victory of the revolutionary trend! 
We, forsooth, are “optinaists” with regard to the proletariat! 

But in reality all these Kautskyites— Hilferding, the 
O.C. supporters, Martov and Go. — are optimists ... with 
regard to opportunism. That is the whole point! 

The proletariat is the child of capitalism— of world cap- 
italism, and not only of European capitalism, or of impe- 
rialist capitalism. On a world scale, fifty years sooner or 
fifty years later— measured on a world scale, this is a minor 
point— the “proletariat” of course “will be” united, and 
revolutionary Social-Democracy will “inevitably” be vic- 
torious within it. But that is not the point, Messrs. Kaut- 
skyites. The point is that at the present time, in the impe- 
rialist countries of Europe, you are fawning on the oppor- 
tunists, who are alien to the proletariat as a class, who are 
the servants, the agents of the bourgeoisie and the vehicles 
of its influence, and unless the labour movement rids itself 
of them, it will remain a bourgeois labour movement. By 
advocating “unity” with the opportunists, with the Legiens 
and Davids, the Plekhanovs, the Chkhenkelis and Potre- 
sovs, etc., you are, objectively, defending the enslavement 
of the workers by the imperialist bourgeoisie with the aid 
of its best agents in the labour movement. The victory of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy on a world scale is abso- 
lutely inevitable, only it is moving and will move, is pro- 
ceeding and will proceed, against you, it will be a victory 
over you. 

These two trends, one might even say two parties, in the 
present-day labour movement, which in 1914-16 so obvious- 
ly parted ways all over the world, were traced by Engels 
and Marx in England throughout the course of decades, 
roughly from 1858 to 1892. 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see the imperialist 
epoch of world capitalism, which began not earlier than 
1898-1900. But it has been a peculiar feature of England 
that even in the middle of the nineteenth century she already 
revealed at least two major distinguishing features of im- 
perialism; (1) vast colonies, and (2) monopoly profit (due 
to her monopoly position in the world market). In both 
respects England at that time was an exception among cap- 
italist countries, and Engels and Marx, analysing this ex- 
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ception, quite clearly and definitely indicated its connection 
with the (temporary) victory of opportunism in the English 
labour movement. 

In a letter to Marx, dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrote: 

The English proletariat is actually becoming more and 
more bourgeois, so that this most hourgoois of all nations 
is apparently aiming ultimately at the possession of a bour- 
geois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat alongside the 
bourgeoisie. For a nation which exploits the whole world 
this is of course to a certain extent justifiable.” In a letter 
to Sorge, dated September 21, 1872, Engels informs him 
that Hales kicked up a big row in the Federal Council of 
the International and secured a vote of cen.surc on Marx 
for sayihg that “the English labour leaders ha<l sold them- 
selves”. Marx wrote to Sorge on August 4, 1874; “As to the 
urban workers here [in England], it is a pity that the whole 
pack of leaders did not get into Parliament. This would be 
the surest way of getting rid of the whole lot.” In a letter 
to Marx, dated August 11, 1881, Engels speaks about “those 
very worst English trade unions which allow themselves to 
be led by men sold to, or at least paid by, the bourgeoisie”. 
In a letter to Kautsky, dated September 12, 1882, Engels 
wrote: “You ask me what the English workers think about 
colonial policy. Well, exactly the same as they think about 
politics in general. There is no workers’ party here, there 
are only Conservatives and Liberal-Radicals, and the work- 
ers gaily share the feast of England’s monopoly of the world 
market and the colonies.” 

On December 7, 1889, Engels wrote to Sorge: “The most 
repulsive thing here [in England] is the bourgeois ‘respect- 
ability’, which has grown deep into the bones of the work- 
ers.... Even Tom Mann, whom I regard as the best of the 
lot, is fond of mentioning that he will be lunching with the 
Lord Mayor. If one compares this with the French, one real- 
ises what a revolution is good for, after all.” In a letter, 
dated April 19, 1890: “But under the surface the movement 
[of the working class in England] is going on, is embracing 
ever wider sections and mostly just among the hitherto 
stagnant lowest [Engels’s italics] strata. The day is no longer 
far o8 when this mass will suddenly find itself, when it will 
dawn upon it that it itself is this colossal mass in motion.” 
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Ou March 4, 1891; “The failure of the collapsed Dockers’ 
Uniou; the ‘old’ conservative trade unions, rich and there- 
fore cowardly, remain lone on the field....” September 14, 
1891; at the Newcastle Trade Union Congress the old union- 
ists, opponents of the eight-hour day, were defeated “and 
the bourgeois papers recognise the defeat of the bourgeois 
labour party" (Engels’s italics throughout).... 

That these ideas, which were repeated by Engels over 
the course of decades, were also expressed by him publicly, 
in the press, is proved by his preface to the second edition 
of The Condition of the Working Class in England, 1892.^*® 
Here he speaks of an “aristocracy among the working class”, 
of a “privileged minority of the workers”, in contradistinc- 
tion to the “great mass of working people”. “A small, priv- 
ileged, protected minority” of the working class alone was 
“permanently benefited” by the privileged position of Eng- 
land in 1848-68, whereas “the great bulk of them expe- 
rienced at best but a temporary improvement”.... “With 
the break-down of that [England’s industrial] monopoly, 
the English working class will lose that privileged posi- 
tion....” The members of the “new” unions, the unions of 
the unskilled workers, “had this immense advantage, that 
their minds were virgin soil, entirely free from the inherited 
‘respectable’ bourgeois prejudices which hampered the 
brains of the better situated ‘old unionists’”.... “The so- 
called workers’ representatives” in England are people “who 
are forgiven their being members of the working class be- 
cause they themselves would like to drown their quality 
of being workers in the ocean of their liberalism”.... 

We have deliberately quoted the direct statements of 
Marx and Engels at rather great length in order that the 
reader may study them as a whole. And they should be 
studied, they are worth carefully pondering over. For they 
are the pivot of the tactics in the labour movement that 
are dictated by the objective conditions of the imperialist 
era. 

Here, too, Kautsky has tried to “befog the issue” and 
substitute for Marxism sentimental conciliation with the 
opportunists. Arguing against the avowed and naive social- 
imperialists (men like Lensch) who justify Germany’s 
participation in the war as a means of destroying England’s 
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monopoly, Kautsky '"corrects" this obvious falsehood by 
another equally obvious falsehood. Instead of a cynical 
falsehood he employs a suave falsehood! The industrial mo- 
nopoly of England, he says, has long ago been broken, has 
long ago been destroyed, and there is nothing left to de- 
stroy. 

Why is this argument false? 

Because, firstly, it overlooks England’s colonial monop- 
oly. Yet Engels, as we have seen, pointed to this very 
clearly as early as 1882, thirty-four years ago! Although 
England’s industrial monopoly may have been destroyed, 
her colonial monopoly not only remains, but has become 
extremely accentuated, for the whole world is already di- 
vided upl By means of this suave lie Kautsky smuggles in 
the bourgeois-pacifist and opportunist-philistine idea that 
“there is nothing to fight about”. On the contrary, not only 
have the capitalists something to fight about now, but they 
cannot help fighting if tfiey want to preserve capitalism, for 
without a forcible redivision of colonics the new imperialist 
countries cannot obtain the privileges enjoyed by the older 
{and weaker) imperialist powers- 

Secondly, why does England’s monopoly explain the 
(temporary) victory of opportunism in England? Because 
monopoly yields superprofits, i.e., a surplus of profits over 
and above the capitalist profits that are normal and custom- 
ary all over the world. The capitalists can devote a part 
(and not a small one, at that!) of these superprofits to bribe 
their own workers, to create something like an alliance (re- 
call the celebrated “alliances” described by the W’ebbs of 
English trade unions and employers) between the workers 
of the given nation and their capitalists against the other 
countries. England’s industrial monopoly was already de- 
stroyed by the end of the nineteenth century. That is be- 
yond dispute. But how did this destruction take place? Did 
all monopoly disappear? 

If that were so, Kautsky’s “theory” of conciliation (with 
the opportunists) would to a certain extent be justified. But 
it is not so, and that is just the point. Imperialism is mo- 
nopoly capitalism. Every cartel, trust, syndicate, every 
giant bank is a monopoly. Superprofits have not disappeared; 
they still remain. The exploitation of all other countries by 
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one privileged, financially wealthy country remains and has 
hecome more intense. A handful of wealthy countries — there 
are only four of them, if we mean independent, really gi- 
gantic, “modern” wealth: England, France, the United 
States and Germany— have developed monopoly to vast 
proportions, they obtain superprofits running into hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of millions, they “ride on the backs” 
of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people in other 
coimtries and fight among themselves for the division of the 
particularly rich, particularly fat and particularly easy spoils. 

This, in fact, is the economic and political essence of im- 
perialism, the profound contradictions of which Kautsky 
glosses over instead of exposing. 

The bourgeoisie of an imperialist “Great” Power can 
economically bribe the upper strata of “its” workers by 
spending on this a hundred million or so francs a year, for 
its superprofits most likely amount to about a thousand 
million. And how this little sop is divided among the la- 
bour ministers, “labour representatives” (remember Engels’s 
splendid analysis of the term), labour members of war in- 
dustries committees,^*® labour officials, workers belonging 
to the narrow craft unions, office employees, etc., etc., is a 
secondary question. 

Between 1848 and 1868, and to a certain extent even 
later, only England enjoyed a monopoly: that is why op- 
portunism could prevail there for decades. No other coun- 
tries possessed either very rich colonies or an industrial 
monopoly. 

The last third of the nineteenth century saw the transi- 
tion to the new, imperialist era. Finance capital not of one, 
but of several, though very few. Great Powers enjoys a 
monopoly. (In Japan and Russia the monopoly of military 
power, vast territories, or special facilities for robbing mi- 
nority nationalities, China, etc., partly supplements, partly 
takes the place of, the monopoly of modern, up-to-date 
finance capital.) This difference explains why England’s 
monopoly position could remain unchallenged for decades. 
The monopoly of modern finance capital is being frantically 
challenged; the era of imperialist wars has begun. It was 
possible in those days to bribe and corrupt the working 
class of one country for decades. This is now improbable, 
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if not impoHsiblc. lint on Uio olhor liand, every iiuperialist 
“Great” Power can and does bribe smaller .strata (than in 
England in 1848-b8) of the “labour aristocracy”. Formerly 
a "'bourgeois labour party", to use Engels’s remarkably pro- 
found expression, could arise only in one country, because 
it alone enjoyed a monopoly, but, on the other hand, it 
could exist for a long time. Now a "bourgeois labour party” 
is inevitable and typical in all imperialist countries; but in 
view of the de.sperate struggle they are waging for the divi- 
sion of spoils, it is improbable that such a party can pre- 
vail for long in a number of countries. For the trusts, the 
financial oligarchy, high prices, etc., while enabling the 
bribery of a handful in the top layens, are increasingly 
oppressing, enushing, ruining and torturing the mass of the 
proletariat and the semi-proletariat. 

On the one hand, there is the tendency of the bourgeoisie 
and the opportunists to convert a handful of very rich and 
privileged nations into “eternal” parasites on the body of 
the rest of mankind, to “re.sl on the laurels" of the exploita- 
tion of Negroes, Indians, etc., keeping them in subjection 
with the aid of the excellent weapons of extermination pro- 
vided by modern militarism. On the other hand, there is 
the tendency of the masses, who are more oppre.s.sed than 
before and who bear the whole brunt of imperialist wars, 
to cast off this yoke and to overthrow the bourgeoisie. It 
is in the struggle between these two tendencies that the 
history of the labour movement will now inevitably develop. 
For the first tendency is not accidental; it is “substantiated” 
economically. In all countries the bourgeoisie has already 
begotten, fostered and secured for itself “bourgeois labour 
parties” of social-chauvinists. The difference between a 
definitely formed party, like Bissolati’s in Italy, for 
example, which is fully social-imperialist, and, say, the 
semi-formed near-party of the Potresovs, Gvozdyovs, Bul- 
kins, Chkheidzes, Skobelevs and Co., is an immaterial 
difference. The important thing is that, economically, the 
desertion of a stratum of the labour aristocracy to the bour- 
geoisie has matured and become an accomplished fact; and 
this economic fact, this shift in class relations, will find 
political form, in one shape or another, without any 
particular “difficulty.” 
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On the economic basis referred to above, the political 
institutions of modern capitalism— press, parliament, asso- 
ciations, congresses, etc. — have created political privileges 
and sops for the respectful, meek, reformist and patriotic 
office employees and workers, corresponding to the eco- 
nomic privileges and sops. Lucrative and soft jobs in the 
government or on the war industries committees, in parlia- 
ment and on diverse committees, on the editorial staSs of 
“respectable”, legally published newspapers or on the man- 
agement councils of no less respectable and “bourgeois law- 
abiding” trade unions— this is the bait by which the imperi- 
alist bourgeoisie attracts and rewards the representatives 
and supporters of the “bourgeois labour parties”. 

The mechanics of political democracy works in the same 
direction. Nothing in our times can be done without elec- 
tions; nothing can be done without the masses. And in this 
era of printing and parliamentarism it is impossible to gain 
the following of the masses without a widely ramified, sys- 
tematically managed, well-equipped system of flattery, lies, 
fraud, juggling with fashionable and popular catchwords, 
and promising all manner of reforms and blessings to the 
workers right and left — as long as they renounce the revolu- 
tionary struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. I 
would call this system Lloyd-Georgism, after the English 
Minister Lloyd George, one of the foremost and most dexter- 
ous representatives of this system in the classic land of the 
“bourgeois labour party”. A first-class bourgeois manipula- 
tor, an astute politician, a popular orator who will deliver 
any speeches you like, even r-r-revolutionary ones, to a 
labour audience, and a man who io capable of obtaining 
sizable sops for docile workers in the shape of social reforms 
(insurance, etc.), Lloyd George serves the bourgeoisie splen- 
didly,* and serves it precisely among the workers, brings its 
influence precisely to the proletariat, to where the bour- 
geoisie needs it most and where it finds it most difficult to 
subject the masses morally. 


* I recently read an article in an English magazine by a Tory, 
a political opponent of Lloyd George, entitled “Lloyd George from 
the Standpoint of a Tory”. The war opened the eyes of this opponent 
and made him realise what an excellent servant of the bourgeoisie 
this Lloyd George is! The Tories have made peace with him! 
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And is there such a great difference between Lloyd George 
and the Scheidemanns, Legions, Hendersons and Ilyndmans, 
Plekhanova, Renaudels and Go.? Of the latter, it may be 
objected, some will return to the revolutionary socialism of 
Marx. Thi.s is po.ssible, but it Ls an insignificant difference in 
degree, if the question i.'' ri'garded from its political, i.e., its 
ma.ss a.spccl. Certain individuals among the present social- 
chauvinist leaders may return to the proletariat. But the 
social-chauvinist or (what is the same thing) opportunist 
trend can neither di!?appear nor “return” to the revolution- 
ary proletariat. Wherever Marxism is popular among the 
workers, this political trend, this “bourgeois labour parly”, 
will swear by the name of Marx. It cannot be prohibited 
from doing this, just ns a trading firm cannot bo prohibited 
from using any particular label, sign or advertisement. It 
has always been the case in history that after the death of 
revolutionary leaders who were popular among the op- 
pressed classes, their enemies have attempted to appropriate 
their names so as to deceive the oppressed classes. 

The fact is that “bourgeois labour parties”, as a political 
phenomenon, have already been formed in all the foremost 
capitalist countries, and that unless a determined and relent- 
less struggle is waged all along the line against these parties 
—or groups, trends, etc., it is all the same— there can be 
no question of a struggle against imperialism, or of Marx- 
ism, or of a socialist labour movement. The Chkheidze 
faction , Nashe Dyelo and Golos Truda}*^' in Russia, and 
the 0. C. supporters abroad are nothing but varieties of one 
such party. There is not the slightest reason for thinking 
that these parties will disappear before the social revolution. 
On the contrary, the nearer the revolution approaches, the 
more strongly it flares up and the more sudden and violent 
the transitions and leaps in its progress, the greater will be 
the part the struggle of the revolutionary mass stream 
against the opportunist petty-bourgeois stream will play in 
the labour movement. Kautskyism is not an independent 
trend, because it has no roots either in the masses or in the 
privileged stratum which has deserted to the bourgeoisie. 
But the danger of Kautskyism lies in the fact that, utilising 
the ideology of the past, it endeavours to reconcile the pro- 
letariat with the “bourgeois labour party”, to preserve the 
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unity of the proletariat with that party and thereby enhance 
the latter’s prestige. The masses no longer follow the avowed 
social-chauvinists: Lloyd George has been hissed down 
at workers’ meetings in England; Hyndman has left the 
party; the Renaudels and Scheidemanns, the Potresovs and 
Gvozdyovs are protected by the police. The Kautskyites* 
masked defence of the social-chauvinists is much more 
dangerous. 

One of the most common sophistries of Kautskyism is its 
reference to the “masses”. We do not want, they say, to 
break away from the masses and mass organisations! But 
just think how Engels put the question. In the nineteenth 
century the “mass organisations” of the English trade 
unions were on the side of the bourgeois labour party. Marx 
and Engels did not reconcile themselves to it on this ground; 
they exposed it. They did not forget, firstly, that the trade 
union organisations directly embraced a minority of the 
proletariat. In England then, as in Germany now, not more 
than one-fifth of the proletariat was organised. No one can 
seriously think it possible to organise the majority of the 
proletariat under capitalism. Secondly— and this is the 
main point — it is not so much a question of the size of an 
organisation, as of the real, objective significance of its 
policy: does its policy represent the masses, does it serve 
them, i.e., does it aim at their liberation from capitalism, 
or does it represent the interests of the minority, the mi- 
nority’s reconciliation with capitalism? The latter was true 
of England in the nineteenth century, and it is true of Ger- 
many, etc., now. 

Engels draws a distinction between the “bourgeois labour 
party” of the old trade unions— the privileged minority — 
and the “lowest mass”, the real majority, and appeals to the 
latter, who are not infected by “bourgeois respectability”. 
This is the essence of Marxist tactics! 

Neither we nor anyone else can calculate precisely what 
portion of the proletariat is following and will follow the 
social-chauvinists and opportunists. This will be revealed 
only by the struggle, it will be definitely decided only by the 
socialist revolution. But we know for certain that the 
“defenders of the fatherland” in the imperialist war repre- 
sent only a minority. And it is therefore ow duty, if we 
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wish to remain socialists, to go down lower and deeper, to 
the real masses; this is the whole meaning and the whole 
purport of the struggle against opportunism. By exposing 
the fact that the opportuuist.s and social-chauvinists are 
in reality betraying and selling the interests of the masses, 
that they are defending the temporary privileges of a mi- 
nority of the workers, that they are the vehicles of bourgeois 
ideas' and influences, that they are really allies and agents 
of the bourgeoisie, wo teach the masses to appreciate their 
true political interests, to fight for socialism and for the 
revolution through all the long and painful vicissitudes 
of imperialist wars and imperialist armistices. 

The only Marxist line in the world labour movement is 
to explain to the masses the inevitability and necessity of 
breaking with opportunism, to educate them for revolution 
by waging a relentless struggle agaimst opportunism, to 
utilise the experiences of the war to expose, not conceal, the 
utter vileness of national-liberal labour politics. 

In the next article, we shall try to sum up the principal 
features that distinguish this line from Kautskyisra. 


October 1916 


Vol. 23, pp. 105-20 


The Military Programme 
of the Proletarian Revolution 

{Excerpt) 

Among the Dutch, Scandinavian and Swiss revolutionary 
Social-Democrats who are combating the social-chauvinist 
lies about “defence of the fatherland” in the present impe- 
rialist war, there have been voices in favour of replacing the 
old Social-Democratic minimum-programme demand for a 
“militia”, or “the armed nation”, by a new demand: “disar- 
mament”. The Jugend-Internationale^^^ has inaugurated a 
discussion on this issue and published, in No. 3, an editorial 
supporting disarmament. There is also, we regret to note, a 
concession to the “disarmament” idea in R. Grimm’s latest 
theses. Discussions have been started in the periodicals 
Neues Leben and Vorbote. 

Let us take a closer look at the position of the disarma- 
ment advocates. 


I 


Their principal argument is that the disarmament demand 
is the clearest, most decisive, most consistent expression of 
the struggle against all militarism and against all war. 

But in this principal argument lies the disarmament advo- 
cates’ principal error. Socialists cannot, without ceasing to 
be socialists, be opposed to all war. 

Firstly, socialists have never been, nor can they ever be, 
opposed to revolutionary wars. The bourgeoisie of the 
imperialist “Great” Powers has become thoroughly reaction- 
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ary, and ilie war this bourgeoisie is now waging we regard 
as a reactionary, slave-owners’ and criminal war. But what 
about a war against this bourgeoi.sie? A war, for instance, 
waged by peoples oppre.^sed by and dependent upon this 
bourgeoisie, or by colonial peoples, for liberation? In § 5 
of the Internationale group“* theses we read: “National 
wars arc no longer possible in the era of this unbridled impe- 
rialism." That is obviously wrong. 

The history of the twentieth century, this century of 
“unbridled imperialism”, is replete with colonial wars. But 
what we Europeans, the imperialist oppressors of the major- 
ity of the world’s peoples, with our habitual, despicable 
European chauvinism, call “colonial wars” are often nation- 
al wars, or national rebellions of lhe.se oppre.ssed peoples. 
One of the main features of imperialism is that it acceler- 
ates capitalist development in the most backward countries, 
and thereby extends and intensifies the struggle against na- 
tional oppression. That is a fact, and from it inevitably fol- 
lows that imperialism must often give rise to national wars. 
Junius, who defends the above-quoted “theses” in her 
pamphlet, says that in the imperialist era every national war 
against an imperialist Great Power leads to the intervention 
of a rival imperialist Groat Power. Every national war is 
thus turned into an imperialist war. But that argument is 
wrong too. This can happen, but does not always happen. 
Many colonial wars between 1900 and 1914 did not follow 
that course. And it would be simply ridiculous to declare, 
for instance, that after the present war, if it ends in the 
utter exhaustion of all the belligerents, “there can be no” 
national, progressive, revolutionary wars “of any kind”, 
waged, say, by China in alliance with India, Persia, Siam, 
etc. , against the Great Powers. 

To deny all possibility of national wars under imperialism 
is wrong in theory, obviously mistaken historically, and 
tantamount to European chauvinism in practice: we who 
belong to nations that oppress hundreds of millions in Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, etc., are invited to tell the oppressed 
peoples that it is “impossible” for them to wage war against 
“our” nationsl 

Secondly, civil war is just as much a war as any other. 
He who accepts the class struggle cannot fail to accept civil 
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wars, which in every class society are the natural, and 
under certain conditions inevitable, continuation, develop- 
ment and intensification of the class struggle. That has been 
confirmed by every great revolution. To repudiate civil war, 
or to forget about it, is to fall into extreme opportunism and 
renounce the socialist revolution. 

Thirdly, the victory of socialism in one country does not 
at one stroke eliminate all war in general. On the contrary, 
it presupposes wars. The development of capitalism pro- 
ceeds extremely unevenly in different countries. It cannot be 
otherwise under commodity production. From this it follows 
irrefutably that socialism cannot achieve victory simulta- 
neously in all countries. It will achieve victory first in one or 
several countries, while the others will for some time remain 
bourgeois or pre-bourgeois. This is bound to create not only 
friction, but a direct attempt on the part of the bourgeoisie 
of other countries to crush the socialist state’s victorious 
proletariat. In such cases a war on our part would be a le- 
gitimate and just war. It would be a war for socialism, for 
the liberation of other nations from the bourgeoisie. Engels 
was perfectly right when, in his letter to Kautsky of Sep- 
tember 12, 1882, he clearly stated that it was possible for 
already victorious socialism to wage “defensive wars”. What 
he had in mind was defence of the victorious proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie of other countries. 

Only after we have overthrown, finally vanquished and 
expropriated the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and not 
merely of one country, will wars become impossible. And 
from a scientific point of view it would be utterly wrong— 
and utterly unrevolutionary — for us to evade or gloss over 
the most important thing; crushing the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie— the most difficult task, and one demanding the 
greatest amount of fighting, in the transition to socialism. 
The “social” parsons and opportunists are always ready to 
build dreams of future peaceful, socialism. But the very 
thing that distinguishes them from revolutionary Social- 
Democrats is that they refuse to think about and reflect on 
the fierce class struggle and class wars needed to achieve 
that beautiful future. 

We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by words. 
The term “defence of the fatherland”, for instance, is hateful 
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to many becau&o both avowed opportunists and Kautskyites 
use it to cover up and gloss over the bourgeois lie about the 
present predatory war. This is a fact. But it does not follow 
that we must no longer .see through to the meaning of polit- 
ical slogaii.s. To accept “defence of the fatherland” in the 
present war is no more nor less than to accept it as a “just” 
war, a war in tho interests of the proletariat— no more nor 
less, we repeat, -tiocause invasions may occur in any war. 
It would be sheer folly to repudiate “defence of tho father- 
land” on ifie part of oppre-ssed nations in their wars against 
the imperialist Great Powers, or on the part of a victorious 
proletariat in its war against some (lalliffet of a bourgeois 
state. 

Theoretically, it would bo ab.s<»lutely wrong to forget that 
every war is but the continuation of policy by other means. 
The present imperialist war is the continuation of the impe- 
rialist policies of two groups of Great Powers, and these 
policies were engendered and fostered by the sum total of 
the relationships of the imperialist era. But this very era 
must also necessarily engender and foster policies of strug- 
gle against national oppression and of proletarian struggle 
against the bourgeoisie and, consequently, also the possibil- 
ity and inevitability, first, of revolutionary national rebel- 
lions and wars; second, of proletarian wars and rebellions 
against the bourgeoisie; and, third, of a combination of both 
kinds of revolutionary war, etc. 


September 1916 


Vol. 23, pp. 77-80 



The Tasks of the Proletariat 
in Our Revolution 

DRAFT PLATFORM FOR THE PROLETARIAN PARTY 
{Excerpt) 

What Should Be the Name 
of Our Party-One That Will Be 
Correct Scientifically and Help 
To Clarify the Mind 
of the Proletariat Politically? 

19. I now come to the final point, the name of our Party. 
We must call ourselves the Communist Party— just as Marx 
and Engels called themselves. 

We must repeat that we are Marxists and that we take 
as our basis the Communist Manifesto, which has been dis- 
torted and betrayed by the Social-Democrats on two main 
points: (1) the working men have no country: “defence of 
the fatherland” in an imperialist war is a betrayal of social- 
ism; and (2) the Marxist doctrine of the state has been 
distorted by the Second International. 

The name “Social-Democracy” is scientifically incorrect, 
as Marx frequently pointed out, in particular, in the Critique 
of the Gotha Programme in 1875, and as Engels reaffirmed 
in a more popular form in 1894.^*® From capitalism mankind 
can pass directly only to socialism, i.e., to the social owner- 
ship of the means of production and the distribution of prod- 
ucts according to the amount of work performed by each 
individual. Our Parly looks farther ahead: socialism must 
inevitably evolve gradually into communism, upon the ban- 
ner of which is inscribed the motto, “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs”. 

That is my first argument. 

Here is the second: the second part of the name of our 
Party (Social-Dmocmfs) is also scientifically incorrect. 
Democracy is a form of state, whereas we Marxists are 
opposed to every kind of state. 


21 * 
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The leaders of the Second International (1889-1914), 
Plekhanov, Kautsky and their like, have vulgarised and 
distorted Marxism. 

Marxism differs from anarchism in that it recognises Oie 
need for a state for the purpose of the transition to social- 
ism; but (and here Ls where we differ from Kautsky and Co.) 
not a state of the type of the usual parliamentary bourgeois- 
democratic republic, but a state like the Paris Commune 
of 1871 and the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies of 1905 and 
1917. 

My third argument: living reality, the revolution, has 
already actually established in our country, albeit in a 
weak and embryonic form, pr(‘cis(dy this new type of “state”, 
which is not a state in the proper sense of the word. 

This is already a matter of the practical action of the 
people, and not merely a theory of the leaders. 

The state in the proper sense of the term is domination 
over the people by contingents of armed men divorced from 
the people. 

Our emergent, new state is also a state, for we too need 
contingents of armed men, we too need the strictest order, 
and must ruthlessly crush by force all attempts at either a 
tsarist or a Guchkov-bourgeois counter-revolution. 

But our emergent, new state is no longer a state in the 
proper sense of the term, for in some parts of Russia these 
contingents of armed men are the masses themselves, the 
entire people, and not certain privileged persons placed over 
the people, and divorced from the people, and for ail prac- 
tical purposes undisplaceable. 

We must look forward, and not backward to the usual 
bourgeois type of democracy, which consolidated the rule 
of the bourgeoisie with the aid of the old, monarchist organs 
of administration, the police, the army and the bureaucracy. 

We must look forward to the emergent new democracy, 
which is already ceasing to be a democracy, for democracy 
means the domination of the people, and the armed people 
cannot dominate themselves. 

The term democracy is not only scientifically incorrect 
when applied to a Communist Party; it has now, since 
March 1917, simply become blinkers put on the eyes of the 
revolutionary people and preventing them from boldly and 
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freely, on their own initiative, building up the new: the 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’, and all other Deputies, as 
the sole power in the “state” and as the harbinger of the 
“withering away” of the state in every form. 

My fourth argument: we must reckon with the actual 
situation in which socialism finds itself internationally. 

It is not what it was during the years 1871 to 1914, when 
Marx and Engels knowingly put up with the inaccurate, 
opportunist term “Social-Democracy”. For in those days, 
after the defeat of the Paris Commune, history made slow 
organisational and educational work the task of the day. 
Nothing else was possible. The anarchists were then (as they 
are now) fundamentally wrong not only theoretically, but 
also economically and politically. The anarchists misjudged 
the character of the times, for they failed to understand 
the world situation: the worker of Britain corrupted by 
imperialist profits, the Commune defeated in Paris, the 
recent (1871) triumph of the bourgeois national movement 
in Germany, the age-long sleep of semi-feudal Russia. 

Marx and Engels gauged the times accurately; they under- 
stood the international situation; they understood that the 
approach to the beginning of the social revolution must be 
slow. 

We, in our turn, must also understand the specific fea- 
tures and tasks of the new era. Let us not imitate those sorry 
Marxists of whom Marx said: “I have sown dragon’s teeth 
and harvested fleas.” 

The objective inevitability of capitalism which grew into 
imperialism brought about the imperialist war. The war has 
brought mankind to the brink of a precipice, to the brink of 
the destruction of civilisation, of the brutalisation and de- 
struction of more millions, countless millions, of human 
beings. 

The only way out is through a proletarian revolution. 

At the very moment when such a revolution is beginning, 
when it is taking its first hesitant, groping steps, steps be- 
traying too great a confidence in the bourgeoisie, at such a 
moment the majority (that is the truth, that is a fact) of the 
“Social-Democratic” leaders, of the “Social-Democratic” 
parliamentarians, of the “Social-Democratic” newspapers — 
and these are precisely the organs that influence the people 
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—have deserted socialism, have betrayed .s(»cialisni and have 
gone over to the side of “their own” national bourgeoisie. 

The people have been confu.sed, led astray and deceived 
by time lenders. 

And we shall aid and abet that deception if we retain the 
old and out-of-date Party name, which is a.s decayed as the 
Secojul International! 

(kantod that “many" workers understand Social-Democ- 
racy in an honest way; but it is time to learn how to dis- 
tingui.sh the subjective from the objective. 

Subjectively, such Social-Democratic workers are most 
loyal leaders of the proletarians. 

Objectively, however, the world situation is such that the 
old name of our Party makes it easier to fool the people and 
impedes the onward march; for at every step, in every paper, 
in every parliamentary group, the ma.sses sec leaders, i.e., 
people whose voices carry farthest and whose actions are 
most conspicuous; yet they are all “would-be Social- 
. Democrats”, they are all “for unity” with the betrayers of 
socialism, with the social-chauvinists; and they are all pre- 
senting for payment the old bills issued by “Social-Democ- 
racy”,... 

And what are the arguments against?... WeTl be con- 
fused with the Anarchist-Communists, they say.... 

Why are we not afraid of being confused with the Social- 
Nationalists, the Social-Liberals, or the Radical-Socialists, 
the foremost bourgeois party in the French Republic and 
the most adroit in the bourgeois deception of the people?... 
We are told: The people are used to it, the workers have 
come to “love” their Social-Democratic Party. 

That is the only argument. But it is an argument that 
dismisses the science of Marxism, the tasks of the morrow 
in the revolution, the objective position of world socialism, 
the shameful collapse of the Second International, and the 
harm done to the practical cause by the packs of “would-be 
Social-Democrats” who surround the proletarians. 

It is an argument of routinism, an argument of inertia, 
an argument of stagnation. 

But we are out to rebuild the world. We are out to put 
an end to the imperialist world war into which hundreds of 
millions of people have been drawn and in which the inter- 
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ests of billions and billions of capital are involved, a war 
which cannot end in a truly democratic peace without the 
greatest proletarian revolution in the history of mankind. 

Yet we are afraid of our own selves. We are loth to cast 
off the “dear old” soiled shirt.... 

But it is time to cast off the soiled shirt and to put on 
clean linen. 

Petrograd, April 10, 1917 

Vol. 24, pp. 84-88 


Letters on Tactics 


First Letter 

ASSESSMENT OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 
{Excerpt) 

Marxism requires of us a strictly exact and objectively 
verifiable analysis of the relations of classes and of the 
concrete features peculiar to each historical situation. We 
Bolsheviks have always tried to meet this requirement, 
which is absolutely essential for giving a scientific founda- 
tion to policy. 

“Our theory is not a dogma, but a guide to action,”^*® 
Marx and Engels always said, rightly ridiculing the mere 
memorising and repetition of “formulas”, that at best are 
capable only of marking out general tasks, which are neces- 
sarily modifiable by the concrete economic and political 
conditions of each particular period of the historical process. 

What, then, are the clearly established objective facts 
which the party of the revolutionary proletariat must now 
be guided by in defining the tasks and forms of its activity? 

Both in my first Letter from Afar (“The First Stage of the 
First Revolution”) published in Pravda Nos. 14 and 15, 
March 21 and 22, 1917, and in my theses, I define “the 
specific feature of the present situation in Russia” as a 
period of transition from the first stage of the revolution to 
the second. I therefore considered the basic slogan, the 
“task of the day” at this moment to be: “Workers, you have 
performed miracles of proletarian heroism, the heroism of 
the people, in the civil war against tsarism. You must per- 
form miracles of organisation, organisation of the proletar- 
iat and of the whole people, to prepare the way for your 
victory in the second stage of the revolution.” (Pravda No. 15.) 
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What, then, is the first stage? 

It is the passing of state power to the bourgeoisie. 

Before the February-March revolution of 1917, state 
power in Russia was in the hands of one old class, namely, 
the feudal landed nobility, headed by Nicholas Romanov. 

After the revolution, the power is in the hands of a 
different class, a new class, namely, the bourgeoisie. 

The passing of state power from one class to another is 
the first, the principal, the basic sign of a revolution, both 
in the strictly scientific and in the practical political mean- 
ing of that term. 

To this extent, the bourgeois, or the bourgeois-democratic, 
revolution in Russia is completed. 

But at this point we hear a clamour of protest from people 
who readily call themselves “old Bolsheviks”. Didn’t we 
always maintain, they say, that the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution is completed only by the “revolutionary-demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry”? Is 
the agrarian revolution, which is also a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution, completed? Is it not a fact, on the con- 
trary, that it has not even started? 

My answer is: The Bolshevik slogans and ideas on the 
whole have been confirmed by history; but concretely things 
have worked out differently] they are more original, more 
peculiar, more variegated than anyone could have expected. 

To ignore or overlook this fact would mean taking after 
those “old Bolsheviks” who more than once already have 
played so regrettable a role in the history of our Party by 
reiterating formulas senselessly learned by rote instead of 
studying the specific features of the new and living reality. 

“The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry” has already become a reality* in 
the Russian revolution, for this “formula” envisages only 
a relation of classes, and not a concrete political institution 
implementing this relation, this co-operation. “The Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies”— there you have the 
“revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry” already accomplished in reality. 


* In a certain form and to a certain extent. 
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This formula is already antiquated. Events have moved it 
from the realm of formulas into the realm of reality, clothed 
it with flesh and bone, concretised it and thereby modified 
it. 

A new and diSerent task now faces us: to effect a split 
within this dictatorship between the proletarian elements 
(the anti-defencist, internationalist, “communist” elements, 
who stand for a transition to the commune) and the small- 
proprietor or petty-bourgeois elements (Chkheidze, Tsere- 
teli, Steklov, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the other 
revolutionary defencists, who arc opposed to moving 
towards the commune and are in favour of “supporting” the 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeois govenunont). 

The person who now speaks only of a “revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasant- 
ry” is behind the times, consequently, he has in effect gone 
over to the petty bourgeoisie against the proletarian class 
struggle; that person should be consigned to the archive of 
“Bolshevik” pre-revolutionary antiques (it may be called the 
archive of “old Bolsheviks”). 

The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat and the peasantry has already been realised, but in a 
highly original manner, and with a number of extremely 
important modifications. I shall deal with them separately 
in one of my next letters. For the present, it is essential to 
grasp the incontestable truth that a Marxist must take cog- 
nisance of real life, of true facts of reality, and not cling to 
a theory of yesterday, which, like all theories, at best only 
outlines the main and the general, only comes near to em- 
bracing life in all its complexity. 

“Theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree 
of life.”i« 

To deal with the question of “completion” of the bour- 
geois revolution in the old way is to sacrifice living Marxism 
to the dead letter. 

According to the old way of thinking, the rule of the 
bourgeoisie could and should be followed by the rule of the 
proletariat and the peasantry, by their dictatorship. 

In real life, however, things have already turned out 
differently; there has been an extremely original, novel and 
unprecedented interlacing of the one with the other. We have 
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side by side, existing together, simultaneously, both the 
rule of the bourgeoisie (the government of Lvov and Guch- 
kov) and a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry, which is voluntarily ceding power 
to the bourgeoisie, voluntarily making itself an appendage 
of the bourgeoisie. 

For it must not be forgotten that actually, in Petrograd, 
the power is in the hands of the workers and soldiers; the 
new government is not using and cannot use violence 
against them, because there is no police, no army standing 
apart from the people, no officialdom standing all-powerful 
above the people. This is a fact, the kind of fact that is 
characteristic of a state of the Paris Commune type. This 
fact does not fit into the old schemes. One must know how 
to adapt schemes to facts, instead of reiterating the now 
meaningless words about a “dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry” in general. 

To throw more light on this question let us approach it 
from another angle. 

A Marxist must not abandon the ground of careful analy- 
sis of class relations. The bourgeoisie is in power. But is not 
the mass of the peasants also a bourgeoisie, only of a differ- 
ent social stratum, of a different kind, of a different char- 
acter? Whence does it follow that this stratum cannot come 
to power, thus “completing” the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution? Why should this be impossible? 

This is how the old Bolsheviks often argue. 

My reply is that it is quite possible. But, in assessing a 
given situation, a Marxist must proceed not from what is 
possible, but from what is real. 

And the reality reveals the fact that freely elected soldiers’ 
and peasants’ deputies are freely joining the second, parallel 
government, and are freely supplementing, developing and 
completing it. And, just as freely, they are surrendering 
power to the bourgeoisie— a fact which does not in the least 
“contravene” the theory of Marxism, for we have al- 
ways known and repeatedly pointed out that the bour- 
geoisie maintains itself in power not only by force but also 
by virtue of the lack of class-consciousness and organisa- 
tion, the routinism and downtrodden state of the mas- 
ses. 
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In view of this present-day reality, it is simply ridiculous 
to turn one’s back on the fact and talk about “possibilities”. 

Possibly the peasantry may seize all the land and all the 
power. Far from forgetting this possibility, far from confin- 
ing myself to the present, I definitely and clearly formulate 
the agrarian programme, taking into account the new phe- 
nomenon, i.e., the deeper cleavage between the agricultural 
labourers and the poor peasants on the one hand, and the 
peasant proprietors on the other. 

But there is also another possibility; it is pos.sible that 
the peasants will take the advice of the petty-bourgeois party 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, which has yiehled to the 
influence of the bourgeoisie, has adopted a defencist stand, 
and which advises waiting for the Constituent Assembly, 
although not even the date of its convocation has yet been 
fixed.* 

It is possible that the peasants will maintain and prolong 
their deal with the bourgeoisie, a deal which they have now 
concluded through the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies not only in form, but in fact. 

Many things are possible. It would be a great mistake to 
forget the agrarian movement and the agrarian programme. 
But it would be no less a mistake to forget the reality, which 
reveals the fact that an agreement, or— to use a more exact, 
less legal, but more class-economic term— cZass collaboration 
exists between the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. 

When this fact ceases to be a fact, when the peasantry 
separates from the bourgeoisie, seizes the land and power 
despite the bourgeoisie, that will be a new stage in the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution; and that matter will be dealt 
with separately. 

A Marxist who, in view of the possibility of such a future 
stage, were to forget his duties in the present, when the 


* Lest my words be misinterpreted, I shall say at once that I 
am positively in favour of the Soviets of Agricultural Labourers and 
Peasants immediately taking over all the land; but they should them- 
selves observe the strictest order and discipline, not permit the 
slightest damage to machines, structures, or livestock, and in no case 
disorganise agriculture and grain production, but rather develop 
them, for the soldiers need twice as much bread, and the people must 
not be allowed to starve. 
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peasantry is in agreement with the bourgeoisie, would turn 
petty bourgeois. For he would in practice be preaching to 
the proletariat confidence in the petty bourgeoisie (“this 
petty bourgeoisie, this peasantry, must separate from the 
bourgeoisie while the bourgeois-democratic revolution is still 
on”). Because of the “possibility” of so pleasing and sweet 
a future, in which the peasantry would not be the tail of the 
bourgeoisie, in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the 
Chkheidzes, Tseretelis, and Steklovs would not be an ap- 
pendage of the bourgeois government— because of the “pos- 
sibility” of so pleasing a future, he would be forgetting the 
unpleasant present, in which the peasantry still forms the 
tail of the bourgeoisie, and in which the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries and Social-Democrats have not yet given up 
their role as an appendage of the bourgeois government, as 
“His Majesty” Lvov’s Opposition. 

This hypothetical person would resemble a sweetish 
Louis Blanc, or a sugary Kautskyite, but certainly not a 
revolutionary Marxist. 

But are we not in danger of falling into subjectivism, of 
wanting to arrive at the socialist revolution by “skipping” 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution-— which is not yet com- 
pleted and has not yet exhausted the peasant movement? 

I might be incurring this danger if I said: “No Tsar, but 
a workers' government. But I did not say that, I said 
something else. I said that there can be no government 
(barring a bourgeois government) in Russia other than that 
of the Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’, Sol- 
diers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. I said that power in Russia 
now can pass from Guchkov and Lvov only to these Soviets. 
And in these Soviets, as it happens, it is the peasants, the 
soldiers, i.e., petty bourgeoisie, who preponderate, to use a 
scientific, Marxist term, a class characterisation, and not a 
common , man-in-the-street , professional characterisation . 

In my theses, I absolutely ensured myself against skipping 
over the peasant movement, which has not outlived itself, or 
the petty-bourgeois movement in general, against any play- 
ing at “seizure of power” by a workers’ government, against 
any kind of Blanquist adventurism; for I pointedly referred 
to the experience of the Paris Commune. And this experi- 
ence, as we know, and as Marx proved at length in 1871 and 
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Engels in 1891/“ absolutely Excludes Blanquism, absolutely 
ensures the direct, immediate and unquestionable rule of 
the majority and the activity of the masses only to the extent 
that the majority itself acts consciously. 

In the theses, I very definitely reduced the question to 
one of a struggle for influence loithin the Soviets of Workers’, 
Agricultural Labourers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
To leave no shadow of doubt on this score, I twice emphasised 
in the theses the need for patient and persistent “explana- 
tory” work “adapted to the practical needs of the masses". 

Ignorant persons or renegades from Marxism, like Mr. 
Plekhanov, may .shout about anarchism, Blanquism, and so 
forth. But those who want to think and learn cannot fail 
to understand that Blanquism moans the seizure of power 
by a minority, whereas the Soviets are admittedly the direct 
and immediate organi.sation of the majority of the people. 
Work confined to a struggle for influence within those So- 
viets cannot, simply cannot, stray into the swamp of Blan- 
quism. Nor can it stray into the swamp of anarchism, for 
anarchism denies the need for a state and state power in the 
period of transition from the rule of the bourgeoisie to the 
rule of the proletariat, whereas I, with a precision that 
precludes any possibility of misinterpretation, advocate the 
need for a state in this period, although, in accordance 
with Marx and the lessons of the Paris Commune, I advocate 
not the usual parliamentary bourgeois state, but a state 
without a standing army, without a police opposed to the 
people, without an officialdom placed above the people. 

When Mr. Plekhanov, in his nevrapaper Yedinstvo, shouts 
with all his might that this is anarchism, he is merely giv- 
ing further proof of his break with Marxism. Challenged by 
me in Pravda (No. 26) to tell us what Marx and Engels 
taught on the subject in 1871, 1872 and 1875, Mr. Plekhanov 
can only preserve silence on the question at issue and shout 
out abuse after the manner of the enraged bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Plekhanov, the ex-Marxist, has absolutely failed to 
understand the Marxist doctrine of the state. Incidentally, 
the germs of this lack of understanding are also to be found 
in his German pamphlet on anarchism.^'^^ 
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The State and Revolution 

THE MARXIST THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE TASKS 
OF THE PROLETARIAT IN THE REVOLUTION 

(Excerpts) 

Chapter II 

The State and Revolution. 

The Experience of 1848-51 

3. The Presentation 

of the Question by Marx in 1852* 

In 1907, Mehring, in the magazine Neue Zeit (VoL XXV, 2, 
p. 164), publivshed extracts from Marx’s letter to Weydemey- 
er dated March 5, 1852. This letter, among other things, 
contains the following remarkable observation: 

“And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for dis- 
covering the existence of classes in modern society or 
the Struggle between them. Long before me bourgeois 
historians had described the historical development of 
this class struggle and bourgeois economists, the eco- 
nomic anatomy of the classes. What I did that was new 
was to prove: (1) that the existence of classes is only bound 
up with particular^ historical phases in the development of 
production (historische Entwicklungsphasen der Pro- 
duktion), (2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, (3) that this dictatorship 
itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition of 
all classes and to a classless society.'''* 

In these words, Marx succeeded in expressing with strik- 
ing clarity, first, the chief and radical difference between his 
theory and that of the foremost and most profound thinkers 
of the bourgeoisie; and, secondly, the essence of his theory 
of the state. 

It is often said and written that the main point in Marx’s 
theory is the class struggle. But this is wrong. And this 
wrong notion very often results in an opportunist distortion 


* Added in the second edition. 
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of Marxism and its falsification in a spirit acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. For the theory of the class struggle was created 
not by Marx, but by the bourgeoisie before Marx, and, gen- 
erally speaking, it is acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Those 
who recognise only the cla.ss .struggle arc not yet Marxists; 
they may be found to be still within the bounds of bourgeois 
thinking and bourgeois politics. To confmo Marxism to the 
theory of the class struggle means curtailing Marxism, 
distorting it, reducing it to something acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. A Marxist is solely someone who extends the 
recognition of the class struggle to the recognition of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This is what constitutes the 
most profound distinction between the Marxist and the 
ordinary petty (as well as big) bourgeoi.s. This is the touch- 
stone on which the real understanding and recognition of 
Marxism should be tested. And it is not surprising that 
when the history of Europe brought the working class face 
to face with this question as a practical i.ssue, not only all 
the opportunists and reformists, but all the Kautskyites 
(people who vacillate between reformism and Marxism) 
proved to be miserable philistines and petty-bourgeois 

democrats repudiating the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Kautsky’s pamphlet. The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 

published in August 1918, i.e., long after the first edition 
of the present book, is a perfect example of potty-bourgeois 
distortion of Marxism and base renunciation of it in deeds, 
while hypocritically recognising it in words (see my pam- 
phlet, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, 
Petrograd and Moscow, 1918). 

Opportunism today, as repre.scnted by its principal spokes- 
man, the ex-Marxist Karl Kautsky, fits in completely with 
Marx’s characterisation of the bourgeois position quot- 
ed above, for this opportunism limits recognition of the 
class struggle to the sphere of bourgeois relations. (Within 
this sphere, within its framework, not a single educated 
liberal will refuse to recognise the class struggle “in prin- 
ciple’’!) Opportunism does not extend recognition of the 
class struggle to the cardinal point, to the period of transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism, of the overthrow and 
the complete abolition of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this 
period inevitably is a period of an unprecedentedly violent 
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class struggle in unprecedentedly acute forms, and, conse- 
quently, during this period the state must inevitably be a 
state that is democratic in a new way (for the proletariat 
and the propertyless in general) and dictatorial in a new 
way (against the bourgeoisie). 

Further. The essence of Marx’s theory of the state has 
been mastered only by those who realise that the dictator- 
ship of a single class is necessary not only for every class 
society in general, not only for the proletariat which has 
overthrown the bourgeoisie, but also for the entire historical 
period which separates capitalism from “classless society”, 
from communism. Bourgeois states are most varied in form, 
but their essence is the same: all these states, whatever 
their form, in the final analysis are inevitably the dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie. The transition from capitalism to 
communism is certainly bound to yield a tremendous abun- 
dance and variety of political forms, but the essence will 
inevitably be the same: the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Chapter V 

The Economic Basis 

of the Withering Away of the State 

Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Programme (leUer to BT&cke, May 5, 1875, 
which was not published until 1891 when it was printed in 
Neue Zeit, Vol. IX, 1, and which has appeared in Russian in 
a special edition). The polemical part of this remarkable 
work, which contains a criticism of Lassalleanism, has, so 
to speak, overshadowed its positive part, namely, the anal- 
ysis of the connection between the development of commu- 
nism and the withering away of the state. 


1. Presentation of the Question by Marx 

From a superficial comparison of Marx’s letter to Bracke 
of May 5, 1875, with Engels’s letter to Bebel of March 28, 
1875, which we examined above, it might appear that Marx 
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was much more of a “champion of the state” than Engels, 
and that the difference of opinion between the two writers 
on the question of the state was very considerable. 

Engels suggested to Bebel that all chatter about the state 
be dropped altogether, that the word “state” be eliminated 
from the programme altogether and the word “community” 
substituted for it. Engels even declared that the Commune 
was no longer a state in the proper sense of the word. Yet 
Marx even spoke of the “future state iii communist society”, 
i.e., he would seem to recogni.se the need for the state even 
under communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A closer 
examination shows that Marx’s and Engels’s views on the 
state and its withering away wore completely identical, and 
that Marx’s expression quoted above refers to the stale in 
the process of withering away. 

Clearly there can be no question of specifying the moment 
of the future “withering away”, the more so since it will 
obviously be a lengthy process. The apparent difference be- 
tween Marx and Engels is due to the fact that they dealt 
with different subjects and pursued different aims. Engels 
set out to show Bebel graphically, sharply and in broad 
outline the utter absurdity of the current prejudices con- 
cerning the state (shared to no small degree by Lassalle). 
Marx only touched upon this question in passing, being 
interested in another subject, namely, the development of 
communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is the application of the theory 
of development— in its most consistent, complete, consid- 
ered and pithy form— to modern capitalism. Naturally, 
Marx was faced with the problem of applying this theory 
both to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism and to the 
future development of future communism. 

On the basis of what facts, then, can the question of the 
future development of future communism be dealt with? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capitalism, 
that it develops historically from capitalism, that it is the 
result oi the action of a social force to which capitalism 
gave birth. There is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part 
to make up a utopia, to indulge in idle guess-work about 
what cannot be known. Marx treated the question of com- 
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munism in the same way as a naturalist would treat the 
question of the development of, say, a new biological 
variety, once he knew that it had originated in such and 
such a way and was changing in such and such a definite 
direction. 

To begin with, Marx brushed aside the confusion the 
Gotha Programme brought into the question of the relation- 
ship between state and society. He wrote: 

“Tresent-day society’ is capitalist society, which 
exists in all civilised countries, being more or less free 
from medieval admixture, more or less modified by the 
particular historical development of each country, more 
or less developed. On the other hand, the ‘present-day 
state’ changes with a country’s frontier. It is different in 
the Prusso-German Empire from what it is in Switzer- 
land, and different in England from what it is in the 
United States. ‘The present-day state’ is, therefore, a 
fiction. 

“Nevertheless, the different states of the different civ- 
ilised countries, in spite of their motley diversity of 
form, all have this in common, that they are based on 
modern bourgeois society, only one more or less capi- 
talistically developed. They have, therefore, also certain 
essential characteristics in common. In this sense it is 
possible to speak of the ‘present-day state’, in contrast 
with the future, in which its present root, bourgeois 
society, will have died off. 

“The question then arises: what transformation will 
the state undergo in communist society? In other words, 
what social functions will remain in existence there that 
are analogous to present state functions? This question 
can only be answered scientifically, and one does not 
get a flea-hop nearer to the problem by a thousandfold 
combination of the word people with the word state.” 
After thus ridiculing all talk about a “people’s state”, 
Marx formulated the question and gave warning, as it were, 
that those seeking a scientific answer to it should use only 
firmly established scientific data. 

The first fact that has been established most accurately 
by the whole theory of development, by science as a whole — 
a fact that was ignored by the Utopians, and is ignored 
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by the present-day opportunists, who are afraid of the 
socialist revolution— is that, historically, there must un- 
doubtedly be a special stage, or a special phase, of transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism. 


2. The Transition from Capitalism to Communism 
Marx continued: 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies the 
period of the revolutionary transformation of the one 
into the other. Corresponding to this is also a political 
transition period in which the state can bo nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat." 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role 
played by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on 
the data concerning the development of this society, and on 
the irreconcilability of the antagonistic interests of the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put as follows: to achieve 
its emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bour- 
geoisie, win political power and establish its revolutionary 
dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the transi- 
tion from capitalist society — which is developing towards 
communism— to communist society is impossible without a 
“political transition period”, and the state in this period 
can only be the revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to de- 
mocracy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply 
places side by side the two concepts: “to raise the prole- 
tariat to the position of the ruling class" and “to win the 
battle of democracy”. On the basis of all that has been said 
above, it is possible to determine more precisely how de- 
mocracy changes in the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism. 

In capitalist society, providing it develops under the 
most favourable conditions, we have a more or less complete 
democracy in the democratic republic. But this democracy 
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is always hemmed in by the narrow limits set by capitalist 
exploitation, and consequently always remains, in effect, 
a democracy for the minority, only for the propertied classes, 
only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist society always 
remains about the same as it was in the ancient Greek 
republics; freedom for the slave-owners. Owing to the con- 
ditions of capitalist exploitation, the modern wage slaves are 
so crushed by want and poverty that “they cannot be both- 
ered with democracy”, “cannot be bothered with politics”; 
in the ordinary, peaceful course of events, the majority of 
the population is debarred from participation in public 
and political life. 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly 
confirmed by Germany, because constitutional legality 
steadily endured there for a remarkably long time— nearly 
half a century (1871-1914)— and during this period the 
Social-Democrats were able to achieve far more than in 
other countries in the way of “utilising legality”, and orga- 
nised a larger proportion of the workers into a political 
party than anywhere else in the world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious 
and active wage slaves that has so far been recorded in 
capitalist society? One million members of the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party— out of fifteen million wage-workers! Three 
million organised in trade unions— out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for 
the rich — that is the democracy of capitalist society. If we 
look more closely into the machinery of capitalist democ- 
racy, we see everywhere, in the “petty”— supposedly petty — 
details of the suffrage (residential qualification, exclusion 
of women, etc.), in the technique of the representative in- 
stitutions, in the actual obstacles to the right of assembly 
(public buildings are not for “paupers”!), in the purely cap- 
italist organisation of the daily press, etc., etc. — we see 
restriction after restriction upon democracy. These re- 
strictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the poor seem 
slight, especially in the eyes of one who has never known 
want himself and has never been in close contact with the 
oppressed classes in their mass life (and nine out of ten, 
if not ninety-nine out of a hundred, bourgeois publicists 
and politicians come under this category); but in their sum 
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total these restrictions exclude and squeeze out the poor 
from politics, from active participation in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splen- 
didly when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, he 
said that the oppressed are allowed once every few years 
to decide which particular representatives of the oppress- 
ing class shall reprc.sout and repress them in parlia- 
ment!'-®'^ 

But from this capitalist democracy —that is inevitahly 
narrow and stealthily pushes aside the poor, -ami is there- 
fore hypocritical and false through and through— forward 
development does not proceed simply, directly and smooth- 
ly, towards “greater and greater doraocraSy”, as the liberal 
professors and potty-bourgeois opi)orlunisls would have us 
believe. No, forward development, i.e., developimmt towards 
communism, proceeds through the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and cannot do otherwise, for the resistance of the 
capitalist exploiters cannot be broken by anyone else or in 
any other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organisa- 
tion of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class 
for the purpose of suppressing the oppressors, cannot result 
merely in an expansion of democracy. Simultaneously with 
an immense expansion of democracy, which for the first 
time becomes democracy for the poor, democracy for the 
people, and not democracy for the money-bags, the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat imposes a series of restrictions on 
the freedom of the oppressors, the exploiters, the capital- 
ists. We must suppress them in order to free humanity from 
wage slavery, their resistance must be crushed by force; 
it is clear that there is no freedom and no democracy where 
there is suppression and where there is violence. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel 
when he said, as the reader will remember, that “the pro- 
letariat needs the state, not in the interests of freedom but 
in order to hold down its adversaries, and as soon as it 
becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as such 
ceases to exist”. 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and sup- 
pression by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of the 
exploiters and oppressors of the people— this is the change 
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democracy undergoes during the transition from capitalism 
to communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the 
capitalists has been completely crushed, when the capitalists 
have disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., when there 
is no' distinction between the members of society as regards 
their relation to the social means of production), only then 
“the state ... ceases to exist”, and ''it becomes possible to 
speak of freedom'". Only then will a truly complete democ- 
racy become possible and be realised, a democracy without 
any exceptions whatever. And only then will democracy 
begin to wither away, owing to the simple fact that, freed 
from capitalist slavery, from the untold horrors, savagery, 
absurdities* and infamies of capitalist exploitation, people 
will gradually become accustomed to observing the elemen- 
tary rules of social intercourse that have been known for 
centuries and repeated for thousands of years in all copy- 
book maxims. They will become accustomed to observing 
them without force, without coercion, without subordina- 
tion, without the special apparatus for coercion called the 
state. 

The expression “the state withers away" is very well 
chosen, for it indicates both the gradual and the sponta- 
neous nature of the process. Only habit can, and undoubted- 
ly will, have such an effect; for we see around us on millions 
of occasions how readily people become accustomed to ob- 
serving the necessary rules of social intercourse when there 
is no exploitation, when there is nothing that arouses indig- 
nation, evokes protest and revolt, and creates the need for 
suppression. 

And so in capitalist society we have a democracy that is 
curtailed, wretched, false, a democracy only for the rich, for 
the minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat, the period 
of transition to communism, will for the first time create 
democracy for the people, for the majority, along with the 
necessary suppression of the exploiters, of the minority. 
Communism alone is capable of providing really complete 
democracy, and the more complete it is, the sooner it will 
become unnecessary and wither away of its own accord. 

In other words, under capitalism we have the state in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, a special machine for the 
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suppression of one class by another, and, what is more, of 
the majority by the minority. Naturally, to be succc-ssful, 
such an undertaking as the systematic suppre.s.sion of the 
exploited majority by the exploiting minority calls for the 
utmost ferocity and savagery in the matter of suppres.sing, 
it calls for seas of blood, through which mankind is actually 
wading its way in slavery, .serfdom and wage labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to 
communism supj)ression is still necessary, but it is now the 
suppression of the exjdoiting minority by the exploited 
majority. A special api)aratus, a siu'cial machine for sup- 
pression, the “state", is still necessary, but this is now a 
transitional state. It is no longer a state in the proper sense 
of the word; for the suppression of the minority of exploiters 
by the majority of the wage slaves of yesterday is compara- 
tively so easy, simple and natural a task that it will entail 
far less bloodshed than the suppression of the risings of 
slaves, serfs or wage-labourers, and it will cost mankind far 
less. And it is compatible with the extension of democracy 
to such an overwhelming majority of the population that the 
need for a special machine of suppre.ssion will begin to 
disappear. Naturally, the exploiters are unable to suppress 
the people without a highly complex machine for perform- 
ing this task, but the people can suppress the exploiters even 
with a very simple “machine”, almost without a “machine”, 
without a special apparatus, by the simple organisation of 
the armed people (such as the Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, we would remark, running ahead). 

Lastly, only communism makes the state absolutely un- 
necessary, for there is nobody to bo suppressed— “nobody” 
in the sense of a class, of a systematic struggle against a defi- 
nite section of the population. We are not Utopians, and do 
not in the least deny the possibility and inevitability of 
excesses on the part of individual persons, or the need to 
stop such excesses. In the first place, however, no special 
machine, no special apparatus of suppression, is needed for 
this; this will be done by the armed people themselves, as 
simply and as readily as any crowd of civilised people, even 
in modern society, interferes to put a stop to a scuffle or to 
prevent a woman from being assaulted. And, secondly, we 
know that the fundamental social cause of excesses, which 
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consist in the violation of the rules of social intercourse, is 
the exploitation of the people, their want and their poverty. 
With the removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably 
begin to ''wither away”. We do not know how quickly and 
in what succession, but we do know they will wither away. 
With their withering away the state will also wither 
away. 

Without building utopias, Marx defined more fully what 
can be defined now regarding this future, namely, the 
difference between the lower and higher phases (levels, 
stages) of communist society. 


3. The First Phase of Communist Society 

In the Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx goes into 
detail to disprove Lassalle’s idea that under socialism the 
worker will receive the “undiminished” or “full product of 
his labour”. Marx shows that from the whole of the social 
labour of society there must be deducted a reserve fund, a 
fund for the expansion of production, a fund for the replace- 
ment of the “wear and tear” of machinery, and so on. Then, 
from the means of consumption must be deducted a fund 
for administrative expenses, for schools, hospitals, old 
people’s homes, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle’s hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the 
full product of his labour to the worker”), Marx makes a 
sober estimate of exactly how socialist society will have 
to manage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make a concrete 
analysis of the conditions of life of a society in which there 
will be no capitalism, and says: 

“What we have to deal with here [in analysing the 
programme of the workers’ party] is a communist society, 
not as it has developed on its own foundations, but, on 
the contrary, just as it emerges from capitalist society; 
which is, therefore, in every respect, economically, morally 
and intellectually, still stamped with the birthmarks of 
the old society from whose womb it comes.” 

It is this communist society, which has just emerged into 
the light of day out of the womb of capitalism and which 
is in every respect stamped with the birthmarks of the old 
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society, that Marx terms the “lirsL”, or lower, phase of com- 
munist society. 

The niean.s of production are no lonp;er the private prop- 
erty of individuals. The means of ])roductiou Ixdong to 
the whole of society. Kvery member of society, performing 
a certain part of the .socially- neci'.ssary work, receives a 
certiiicate from .society to the effect that he has done a cer- 
tain amount of work. And with this certiiicate he rcceivo.s 
from the public store of consumer goods a c.orres[)onding 
quantity of products. After a deduction is made of the 
amount of labour which goes to the public fund, every work- 
er, therefore, receives from sociidy as much as he has given 
to it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreimu 
But when La.ssalle, having in view such a social order 
(usually called .socialism, but termed fiy Marx the first phase 
of communism), says that this is “equitable distribution”, 
that this is “the equal right of all to an equal product of 
labour”, Lassalle is mistaken and Marx exposes the mistake. 

“Hence, the equal right,” says Marx, in this case .s'iifZ cer- 
tainly conforms to “bourgeois law", which, like all law, im- 
plies inequality. All law is an application of an equal measure 
to different people who in fact are not alike, are not equal 
to one another. That is why the “equal right” is a violation of 
equality and an injustice. In fact, everyone, having per- 
formed as much social labour as another, receives an equal 
share of the social product (after the above-mentioned de- 
ductions). 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; 
one is married, another is not; one has more children, an- 
other has less, and so on. And the conclusion Marx draws is: 

“With an equal performance of labour, and hence an 
equal share in the social consumption fund, one will in 
fact receive more than another, one will be richer than 
another, and so on. To avoid all these defects, the right 
would have to be unequal rather than equal.” 

The first phase of communism, therefore, cannot yet pro- 
vide justice and equality: differences, and unjust differences, 
in wealth will still persist, but the exploitation of man by 
man will have become impossible because it will be im- 
possible to seize the means of production— the factories, 
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machines, land, etc. — and make them private property. In 
smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, vague phrases about 
“equality” and “justice” in general, Marx shows the course 
of development of communist society, which is compelled to 
abolish at first only the “injustice” of the means of produc- 
tion seized by individuals, and which is unable at once to 
eliminate the other injustice, which consists in the distribu- 
tion of consumer goods “according to the amount of labour 
performed” (and not according to needs). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois professors 
and “our” Tugan, constantly reproach the socialists with 
forgetting the inequality of people and with “dreaming” of 
eliminating this inequality. Such a reproach, as we see, only 
proves the extreme ignorance of the bourgeois ideologists. 

Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the 
inevitable inequality of men, but he also takes into account 
the fact that the mere conversion of the means of produc- 
tion into the common property of the whole of society (com- 
monly called “socialism”) does not remove .the defects of 
distribution and the inequality of “bourgeois law”, which 
continues to prevail so long as products are divided “accord- 
ing to the amount of labour performed”. Continuing, Marx 
says: 

“But these defects are inevitable in the first phase of 
communist society as it is when it has just emerged, 
after prolonged birth pangs, from capitalist society. Law 
can never be higher than the economic structure of society 
and its cultural development conditioned thereby.” 

And so, in the first phase of communist society (usually 
called socialism) “bourgeois law” is not abolished in its 
entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the economic 
revolution so far attained, i.e., only in respect of the means 
of production, “Bourgeois law” recognises them as the 
private property of individuals. Socialism converts them into 
common property. To that extent— snA. to that extent alone — 
“bourgeois law” disappears. 

However, it persists as far as its other part is concerned; 
it persists in the capacity of regulator (determining factor) 
in the distribution of products and the allotment of labour 
among the members of society. The socialist principle, “He 
who does not work shall not eat”, is already realised; the 
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other socialist principle, “An equal amount of products for 
an equal amount of labour", is also already realised. But 
this is not yet communism, ami il does not yet abolish 
“bourgeois law”, which gives umuiual individuals, in 
return for unequal (really uneciual) amounts of labour, 
equal amounts of prodticts. 

This is a “defect", says Marx, but it is unavoidable in the 
first phase of communism; for if we are not to indulge in 
utopiani.sm, we must not think that having overthrown cap- 
italism people will at once learn to work for society 
without any rules of law. Besides, the abolition of capi- 
talism does not immediately create the economic prerequi- 
sites for such a change. 

Now, there are no other rules than tho.se of “Imurgeois 
law”. To this extent, therefore, there still remains the need 
for a state, which, while safeguarding the common owner- 
ship of the means of production, would safeguard equality 
in labour and in the distribution of products. 

The state withers away insofar as there are no longer any 
capitalists, any classes, and, con.sequently, no class can be 
suppressed. 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, since 
there still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois law”, 
which sanctifies actual inequality. For the state to wither 
away completely, complete communism is necessary. 


4. The Higher Phase of Communist Society 
Marx continues: 

“In a higher phase of communist society, after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the division 
of labour, and with it also the antithesis between mental 
and physical labour, has vanished, after labour has be- 
come not only a livelihood but life’s prime want, after 
the productive forces have increased with the all-round 
development of the individual, and all the springs of co- 
operative wealth flow more abundantly— only then can 
the narrow horizon of bourgeois law be left behind in its 
entirety and society inscribe on its banners: From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs!” 
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Only now can we fully appreciate the correctness of 
Engels’s remarks mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of 
combining the words “freedom” and “state”. So long as the 
state exists there is no freedom. When there is freedom, 
there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of 
the state is such a high stage of development of communism 
at which the antithesis between mental and physical labour 
disappears, at which there consequently disappears one of 
the principal sources of modern social inequality — a source, 
moreover, which cannot on any account be removed imme- 
diately by the mere conversion of the means of production 
into public property, by the mere expropriation of the capi- 
talists. 

This expropriation will make it possible for the productive 
forces to develop to a tremendous extent. And when we see 
how incredibly capitalism is already retarding this develop- 
ment, when we see how much progress could be achieved 
on the basis of the level of technique already attained, we 
are entitled to say with the fullest confidence that the expro- 
priation of the capitalists will inevitably result in an enor- 
mous development of the productive forces of human soci- 
ety. But how rapidly this development will proceed, how 
soon it will reach the point of breaking away from the di- 
vision of labour, of doing away with the antithesis between 
mental and physical labour, of transforming labour into 
“life’s prime want”— we do not and cannot know. 

That is why we are entitled to speak only of the inevita- 
ble withering away of the state, emphasising the protracted 
nature of this process and its dependence upon the rapidity 
of development of the higher phase of communism, and 
leaving the question of the time required for, or the concrete 
forms of, the withering away quite open, because there is 
no material for answering these questions. 

The state will be able to wither away completely when 
society adopts the rule: “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs”, i.e., when people have be- 
come so accustomed to observing the fundamental rules of 
social intercourse and when their labour has become so pro- 
ductive that they will voluntarily work according to their 
ability, “The narrow horizon of bourgeois law”, which 
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compels one to calculate with the hearllessness of a 
Shylock^"® wlielher one has not worked half an hour more 
than somebody else, whether one is not Retting less pay than 
somebody else— this narrow horizon will then be left behind. 
There will then be no need for society, in distributing the 
products, to regulate the (piantity to hi' received by each; 
each will take freely “according to his ne('ds”. 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare 
that such a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer at 
the .socialists for promising everyone the right to receive 
from .society, without any control over the labour of the 
individual citizen, any quantity of truffles, cars, pianos, etc. 
Even to this day, most bourgeois “savants” coniine them- 
.selves to sneering in this way, thereby betraying both their 
ignorance and their sclli.sh defence of capitalism. 

Ignorance— for it has never enten'd the head of any so- 
cialist to “promise” that the higher phase of the develo|)ment 
of communism will arrive; as for the great .socialists’ fore- 
cast that it will arrive, it presupposes not the present pro- 
ductivity of labour and not the present ordinary run of 
people, who, like the .seminary students in Pomyalov.'^ky’s 
stories, are capable of damaging the st(»ck.s of public 
wealth “just for fun”, and of demanding the iinpo.ssible. 

Until the “higher” phase of communism arrives, the .social- 
ists demand the strictest control by society and by the state 
over the measure of labour and the measure of consump- 
tion; but this control must start with the e.xpropriation of 
the capitalists, with the establishment of workers’ control 
over the capitalists, and must be exerci.sed not by a state of 
bureaucrats, but by a state- *of armed workers. 

The selfish defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ideolo- 
gists (and their hangers-on, like the T.seretolis, Uhernovs 
and Co.) consists in that they substitute arguing and talk 
about the distant future for the vital and burning question 
of present-day politics, namely, the expropriation of the 
capitalists, the conversion of all citizens into workers and 
other employees of one huge “syndicate”— the whole state— 
and the complete subordination of the entire work of this 
syndicate to a genuinely democratic state, the state of -the 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 

In fact, when a learned professor, followed by the philis- 
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tine, followed in turn by the Tseretelis and Chernovs, talks 
of wild utopias, of the demagogic promises of the Bolshe- 
viks, of the impossibility of “introducing” socialism, it is the 
higher stage, or phase, of communism he has in mind, which 
no one has ever promised or even thought to “introduce”, 
because, generally speaking, it cannot be “introduced”. 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific distinc- 
tion between socialism and communism which Engels 
touched on in his above-quoted argument about the incor- 
rectness of the name “Social-Democrat”. Politically, the 
distinction between the first, or lower, and the higher phase 
of communism will in time, probably, be tremendous. But 
it would be ridiculous to recognise this distinction now, 
under capitalism, and only individual anarchists, perhaps, 
could invest it with primary importance (if there still are 
people among the anarchists who have learned nothing from 
the “Plekhanov” conversion of the Kropotkins, of Grave, 
Cornelissen and other “stars” of anarchism into social- 
chauvinists or “anarcho-trenchists”, as Ghe, one of the few 
anarchists who have still preserved a sense of honour and 
a conscience, has put it). 

But the scientific distinction between socialism and com- 
munism is clear. What is usually called socialism was termed 
by Marx the “first”, or lower, phase of communist society. 
Insofar as the means of production become common prop- 
erty, the word “communism” is also applicable here, pro- 
viding we do not forget that this is not complete commu- 
nism. The great significance of Marx’s explanations is that 
here, too, he consistently applies materialist dialectics, the 
theory of development, and regards communism as some- 
thing which develops out of capitalism. Instead of scholasti- 
cally invented, “concocted” definitions and fruitless disputes 
over words (What is socialism? What is communism?), 
Marx gives an analysis of what might be called the stages of 
the economic maturity of communism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, communism cannot as yet 
be fully mature economically and entirely free from tradi- 
tions or vestiges of capitalism. Hence the interesting phenom- 
enon that communism in its first phase retains “the nar- 
row horizon of bourgeois law”. Of course, bourgeois law 
in regard to the distribution of consumer goods inevitably 
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presupposes the existence of the bourf^eois state, for law is 
ivothinR without an apparatus capable of enforcing the ob- 
servance of the rules of law. 

It follows that under communism there remains for a 
time not only hourijeois law, but even tlu' bourgeois stale, 
without the bourgeoisie! 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
conundrum, of which Marxism is often accused by people 
who have not taken the slightest trouble to study its 
extraordinarily profound content. 

But in fact, remnants of the old, surviving in the new, 
confront us in life at every step, both in nature and in soci- 
ety. And Marx did not arbitrarily in.sert a .scrap of “bour- 
geois” law into communism, but indicated what is econom- 
ically and politically inevitable in a .society emerging out of 
the iromb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of enormous importance lo the working 
class in its struggle against the capitalists for its emancipa- 
tion. But democracy is by no means a boundary not to be 
overstepped; it is only one of the stages on the road from 
feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to communism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the 
proletariat’s struggle for equality and of eiiuality as a slogan 
will be clear if we correctly interpret it as meaning the abo- 
lition of classes. But democracy means only formal equality. 
And as soon as equality is achieved for all members of soci- 
ety in relation to ownership of the means of production, 
that is, equality of labour and wages, humanity will inevi- 
tably be confronted with the question of advancing farther, 
from formal equality to actual equality, i.e., to the opera- 
tion of the rule “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs”. By what stages, by means of what 
practical measures humanity will proceed to this supreme 
aim we do not and cannot know. But it is important to 
realise how infinitely mendacious is the ordinary bourgeoi.s 
conception of socialism as something lifeless, rigid, fixed 
once and for all, whereas in reality only socialism will 
be the beginning of a rapid, genuine, truly mass forward 
movement, embracing first the majority and then the 
whole of the population, in all spheres of public and private 
life. 
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Democracy is a form of the state, one of its varieties. 
Consequently, like every state, it represents, on the one 
hand, the organised, systematic use of force against persons; 
but, on the other hand, it signifies the formal recognition of 
equality of citizens, the equal right of all to determine the 
structure of, and to administer, the state. This, in turn, 
results in the fact that, at a certain stage in the development 
of democracy, it first welds together the class that wages 
a revolutionary struggle against capitalism-— the proletariat, 
and enables it to crush, smash to atoms, wipe off the face 
of the earth the bourgeois, even the republican-bourgeois, 
state machine, the standing army, the police and the bu- 
reaucracy and to substitute for them a more democratic state 
machine, but a state machine nevertheless, in the shape of 
armed workers who proceed to form a militia involving the 
entire population. 

Here “quantity turns into quality”: such a degree of de- 
mocracy implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois 
society and beginning its socialist reorganisation. If really 
all take part in the administration of the state, capi- 
talism cannot retain its hold. The development of capitalism, 
in turn, creates the preconditions that enable really “all” to 
take part in the administration of the state. Some of these 
preconditions are: universal literacy, which has already been 
achieved in a number of the most advanced capitalist coun- 
tries, then the “training and disciplining” of millions of 
workers by the huge, complex, socialised apparatus of the 
postal service, railways, big factories, large-scale commerce, 
banking, etc., etc. 

Given these economic preconditions, it is quite possible, 
after the overthrow of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, 
to proceed immediately, overnight, to replace them in the 
control over production and distribution, in the work of 
keeping account of labour and products, by the armed 
workers, by the whole of the armed population. (The ques- 
tion of control and accounting should not be confused with 
the question of the scientifically trained staff of engineers, 
agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are working today 
in obedience to the wishes of the capitalists, and will work 
even better tomorrow in obedience to the wishes of the 
armed workers.) 


23-262 
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Accounting and control— that is rnauily what is needed for 
the “smooth working”, for the proper functioning, of the 
first phase of communist society. All citi/.ens are transformed 
into hired employees of the stale, which consists of the 
armed workers. All citizens become employee.s and workers 
of a single country-wide state “syndicate”. All that is 
required i.s that they .should work equally, do their proper 
share of work, and gel equal pay. The accounting and 
control nece.ssary for this have been simplified by capitalism 
to the utmost and reduced to the e.xtraordinarily simple 
operations— which any literate person can perform— of 
su])ervising and recording, knowledge of the four rules of 
arithmetic, and i.ssuing appropriate receipts.* 

When the majority of the juutph' begin indeitendently and 
everywhere to keep such accounts and exercise such control 
over the capitalists (now converted into employees) and 
over the intellectual gentry who preserve their capitalist 
habits, this control will really become universal, general and 
popular; and there will be no getting away from it, there 
will be “nowhere to go”. 

The whole of society will have become a single office and 
a single factory, with equality of labour and pay. 

But this “factory” discijiline, which the proletariat, after 
defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the exploiters, 
will extend to the whole of society, is by no means our 
ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is only a nece.ssary step for 
thoroughly cleansing society of all the infamies and abomi- 
nations of capitalist exploitation, and for further progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or at least the 
vast majority, have learned to administer the state them- 
selves, have taken this work into their own hands, have 
organised control over the insignificant capitalist minority, 
over the gentry who wish to preserve their capitalist habits 
and over the workers who have been thoroughly corrupted 
by capitalism— from this moment the need for government 
of any kind begins to disappear altogether. The more com- 


* When the more important functions of the state are reduced to 
such accounting and control by the workers tliemholvos, it will cease 
to be a “political state” and “public functions will lose their political 
character and become more administrative functions” (cf. (lliapter IV, 
I 2, Engels’s controversy with the anarchists). 
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plete the democracy, the nearer the moment when it becomes 
unnecessary. The more democratic the “state” which con- 
sists of the armed workers, and which is “no longer a state 
in the proper sense of the word”, the more rapidly every 
form of state begins to wither away. 

For when all have learned to administer and actually do 
independently administer social production, independently 
keep accounts and exercise control over the parasites, the 
sons of the wealthy, the swindlers and other “guardians of 
capitalist traditions”, the escape from this popular account- 
ing and control will inevitably become so incredibly difficult, 
such a rare exception, and will probably be accompanied by 
such swift and severe punishment (for the armed workers 
are practical men and not sentimental intellectuals, and they 
will scarcely allow anyone to trifle with them), that the 
necessity of observing the simple, fundamental rules of the 
community will very soon become a habit. 

Then the door will be thrown wide open for the transition 
from the first phase of communist society to its higher 
phase, and with it to the complete withering away of the 
state. 
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Marxism and Insurrection 


A Um'KH TO THK OKNTHAl. OOMMITHi: 

OF THK H.S.lt.L.l',aiO 

probably most wicbvsnrcad 
diMortionK of Marxism resorted to by the doniinanl “social- 

teriiAn^ f ' <>l'lH>rlumst lie that preparation for insur- 
lecuon and generally the Ireulrnent of insurrection as an 
art, IS Blanquisrn” 

Bernstein, the leader of opportunism, has already earned 
imself unfortunate fame by accusing Marxism of Blan- 
quism, and when our present-day opportunists cry Blan- 

“»Prove on or “enrich” the 'meagre 
ideas of Bernstein one little hit. ^ 

ot Blaiuiuism for treating insurroc- 

thp trnt^” flagrant perversion of 

Mari wtk not a Single Marxist will deny that it was 
JlfinoJ expressed himself on this score in the most 
rPAtiA.1 ’ fnd categorical manner, referring to insur- 

a! ^ snying that it must be treated 

KSnsf “‘‘vt'r ceasing the offensive 

aginst the enemy, taking advantage of his confusion, etc., 

‘"^ncreclioii must rely not upon coiispir- 
St pfthn V’?®” Pnrly, but upon the advanced class. 

^”®n"ontion must rely upon a revo- 
wTrL? That is the second, point. 

of "thp upon that turnlng-poini in the history 

ran?, of when the activity of the advanced 

people IS at its height, and when the mclllations 
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in the ranks of the enemy and in the ranks of the weak^ 
half-hearted and irresolute friends of the revolution are 
strongest. That is the third point. And these three conditions 
for raising the question of insurrection distinguish Marxism 
from Blanquism, 

Once these conditions exist, however, to refuse to treat 
insurrection as an art is a betrayal of Marxism and a betray- 
al of the revolution. 

To show that it is precisely the present moment that the 
Party must recognise as the one in which the entire course 
of events has objectively placed insurrection on the order 
of the day and that insurrection must be treated as an art, 
it will perhaps be best to use the method of comparison, 
and to draw a parallel between July 3-4 and the September 
days. 

On July 3-4 it could have been argued, without violating 
the truth, that the correct thing to do was to take power, 
for our enemies would in any case have accused us of insur- 
rection and ruthlessly treated us as rebels. However, to have 
decided on this account in favour of taking power at that 
time would have been wrong, because the objective condi- 
tions for the victory of the insurrection did not exist. 

(1) We still lacked the support of the class which is the 
vanguard of the revolution. 

We still did not have a majority among the workers and 
soldiers of Petrograd and Moscow. Now we have a majority 
in both Soviets. It was created solely by the history of July 
and August, by the experience of the “ruthless treatment” 
meted out to the Bolsheviks, and by the experience of the 
Kornilov revolt. 

(2) There was no country-wide revolutionary upsurge at 
that time. There is now, after the Kornilov revolt; the situa- 
tion in the provinces and assumption of power by the So- 
viets in many localities prove this. 

(3) At that time there was no vacillation on any serious 
political scale among our enemies and among the irresoMte 
petty bourgeoisie. Now the vacillation is enormous. Our 
main enemy, Allied and world imperialism (for world impe- 
rialism is headed by the “Allies”), has begun to waver be- 
tween a war to a victorious finish and a separate p^ace 
directed against Russia. Our petty-bourgeois democrats, 
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havitifi; clearly losi (heir majority amoiiR the people, have 
begun to vacillate enormously, and have rejected a bloc, i.e. 
a coalition, with the Cadets. ’ 

{A) Therefore, an in.surreclion on July d-'t would have 
been a mistake; we could not have retained power either 
physically or politically. We could not have retained it 
physically even thongh I’etrograd was at times in our haiul.s, 
because at that time our workers and .soldiers w'ould not 
have fought and died for Fetrograd. There' was not at the 
time that “savagene.«s” or tierce haired both of the Keren- 
.skys and of the T.seretelis and Chernovs. Our people had 
.still not been tempered by the experience of the [terseculion 
of the llol.shevik.s in which the Sociali.sl llevohilionarie.s and 
Menshevik.s part ici pated . 

Wo could not have retained power politically on July 3-4 
becau.se, before the Kornilov revolt, the army and the prov- 
ince.s could and would have marched against Fetrograd. 

Now the picture is entirely differenl. 

We have the following of the majority of a class, the 
vanguard of the revolution, the vanguard of the people, 
which is capable of carrying the ma.sses with it. 

We have the following of the majority of the people, 
because Chernov’s resignation, while by no means the only 
symptom, is the most striking and obvious symptom that the 
peasants will not receive land from the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries’ bloc (or from the Socialist-Revolutionaries them- 
selves). And that is the chief reason for thq popular 
character of the revolution. 

We are in the advantageous position of a party that knows 
for certain which way to go at a time when imperialism as 
a whole and the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary bloc 
as a whole are vacillating in an incredible fashion. 

Our victory is assured, for the people are close to desper- 
ation, and we are showing the entire people a sure way 
out; we demonstrated to the entire people during the 
“Kornilov days” the value of our leadenship, and then 
proposed to the politicians of the bloc a compromise, which 
they rejected, although there is no lot-up in their vacilla- 
tions. 

It would be a great mistake to think that our offer of a 
compromise, had not yet been rejected, and that the Demo- 
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cratic Conference^®® may still accept it. The compromise was 
proposed by a party to parties; it could not have been pro- 
posed in any other way. It was rejected by parties. The 
Democratic Conference is a conference^ and nothing more. 
One thing must not be forgotten, namely, that the majority 
of the revolutionary people, the poor, embittered peasants, 
are not represented in it. It is a conference of a minority of 
the people— %\iis obvious truth must not be forgotten. It 
would be a big mistake, sheer parliamentary cretinism on 
our part, if we were to regard the Democratic Conference as 
a parliament; for even if it were to proclaim itself a per- 
manent and sovereign parliament of the revolution, it would 
nevertheless decide nothing. The power of decision lies 
outside it in the working-class quarters of Petrograd and 
Moscow. 

All the objective conditions exist for a successful insur- 
rection. We have the exceptional advantage of a situation 
in which only our victory in the insurrection can put an end 
to that most painful thing on earth, vacillation, which has 
worn the people out; in which only our victory in the insur- 
rection will give the peasants land immediately; a situation 
in which only our victory in the insurrection can foil the 
game of a separate peace directed against the revolution- 
foil it by publicly proposing a fuller, juster and earlier 
peace, a peace that will benefit the revolution. 

Finally, our Party alone can, by a victorious insurrec- 
tion, save Petrograd; for if our proposal for peace is re- 
jected, if we do not secure even an armistice, then we shall 
become “defencists”, we shall place ourselves at the head 
of the war parties^ we shall be the war party par excellence^ 
and we shall conduct the war in a truly revolutionary 
manner. We shall take away all the bread and boots from 
the capitalists. We shall leave them only crusts and dress 
them in bast shoes. We shall send all the bread and footwear 
to the front. 

And then we shall save Petrograd. 

The resources, both material and spiritual, for a truly 
revolutionary war in Russia are still immence; the chances 
are a hundred to one that the Germans will grant us at least 
an armistice. And to secure an armistice now would in itself 
mean to win the whole world. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 

Having recognised the absolute necessity for an insurrec- 
tion of the workers of Petrograd and Mevseow in order to 
save the revolution and to save Russia fronv a “separate” 
partition by the imperialists of both groups, we must first 
adapt our political tactics at the Conference to the condi- 
tions of the growing insurrection; secondly, we must show 
that it is not only in words that we accept Marx’s idea that 
insurrection must bo treated as an art. 

At the Conference we must immediately cement the Bol- 
shevik group, without striving after numbers, and without 
fearing to leave the waverors in the waverers’ camp. They 
are more useful to the cause of the revolution tlure than in 
the camp of the resolute and devoted lighters. 

Wo must draw up a brief declaration from the Bolsheviks, 
emphasising in no uncertain manner the. irrelevance of long 
speeches and of “speeches” in general, the necessity for im- 
mediate action to save the revolution, the absolute necessity 
for a complete break with the bourgeoisie, for the removal 
of the present government, in its entirety, for a complete 
rupture with the Anglo-French imperialists, who are pre- 
paring a “separate” partition of Russia, and for the imme- 
diate transfer of all power to revolutionary democrats, 
headed by the revolutionary proletariat. 

Our declaration must give the briefest and most trenchant 
formulation of this conclusion in connection with the pro- 
gramme proposals of peace for the peoples, land for the 
peasants, confiscation of scandalous profits, and a check on 
the scandalous sabotage of production by the capitalists. 

The briefer and more trenchant the declaration, the 
better. Only two other highly important points must be 
clearly indicated in it, namely, that the people are worn 
out by the vacillations, that they are fed up with the ir- 
resolution of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks; 
and that we are definitely breaking with these parties be- 
cause they have betrayed the revolution. 

And another thing. By immediately proposing a peace 
without annexations, by immediately breaking with the 
Allied imperialists and with all imperialists, either we shall 
at once obtain an armistice, or the entire revolutionary pro- 
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letariat will rally to the defence of the country, and a really 
just, really revolutionary war will then be waged by rev- 
olutionary denaocrats under the leadership of the prole- 
tariat. 

Having read this declaration, and having appealed for 
decisions and not talk, for action and not resolution-writing, 
we must dispatch our entire group to the factories and the 
barracks. Their place is there, the pulse of life is there, 
there is the source of salvation for our revolution, and there 
is the motive force of the Democratic Conference. 

There, in ardent and impassioned speeches, we must ex- 
plain our programme and put the alternative: either the 
Conference adopts it in its entirety, or else insurrection. 
There is no middle course. Delay is impossible. The revolu- 
tion is dying. 

By putting the question in this way. by concentrating 
our entire group in the factories and barracks, we shall be 
able to determine the right moment to start the insurrec- 
tion. 

In order to treat insurrection in a Marxist way, i.e., as 
an art, we must at the same time, without losing a single 
moment, organise a headquarters of the insurgent detach- 
ments, distribute our forces, move the reliable regiments 
to the most important points, surround the Alexandrinsky 
Theatre, occupy the Peter and Paul Fortress,^®® arrest the 
General Staff and the government, and move against the 
officer cadets^®’ and the Savage Division^®® those detach- 
ments which would rather die than allow the enemy to ap- 
proach the strategic points of the city. We must mobilise 
the armed workers and call them to fight the last desperate 
fight, occupy the telegraph and the telephone exchange at 
once, move our insurrection headquarters to the central 
telephone exchange and connect it by telephone with all 
the factories, all the regiments, all the points of armed 
fighting, etc. 

Of course, this is all by way of example, only to illus- 
trate the fact that at the present moment it is impossible 
to remain loyal to Marxism, to remain loyal to the revolu- 
tion unless insurrection is treated as an art. 

N. Lenin 
Vol. 26, pp. 22-27 


September 13-14 (26-27), 1917 



Advice of an Onlooker 


I am writing those linos on Oclobor <S and have little 
hope that they will roach I’clrograd comrades by the 9th. 
It is possible that they will arrive too late, since the Con- 
gress of the Northern Soviets has been lixod for October 
10. Nevertheless, I shall try to give my “Advice of an On- 
looker” in the event that the probable action of the work- 
ers and soldiers of Petrograd and of the whole “region” 
will take place soon but has not yet taken place. 

It is clear that all power must pass to the Soviets. It 
should be equally indisputable for every Bobshevik that pro- 
letarian revolutionary power (or Bolshevik power— which 
is now one and the same thing) is assured of the utmost 
sympathy and unreserved .support of all the working and 
exploited people all over the world in general, in the bel- 
ligerent countries in particular, and among the Russian 
peasants especially. There is no need to dwell on the.se all 
too well known and long established truths. 

What must be dealt with is something that is probably 
not quite clear to all comrades, namely, that in practice the 
transfer of power to the Soviets now means armed uprising. 
This would seem obvious, but not everyone has or is giving 
thought to the point. To repudiate armed uprising now 
would mean to repudiate the key slogan of Bolshevism (All 
Power to the Soviets) and proletarian revolutionary inter- 
nationalism in general. 

But armed uprising is a special form of political struggle, 
one subject to special laws to which attentive thought must 
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be given. Karl Marx expressed this truth with remarkable 
clarity when he wrote that “insurrection is an art quite as 
much as war”. 

Of the principal rules of this art, Marx noted the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Never play with insurrection, but when beginning it 
realise firmly that you must go all the way. 

(2) Concentrate a great superiority of forces at the de- 
cisive point and at the decisive moment, otherwise the 
enemy, who has the advantage of better preparation and or- 
ganisation, will destroy the insurgents. 

(3) Once the insurrection has begun, you must act with 
the greatest determination, and by all means, without fail, 
take the offensive. “The defensive is the death of every 
armed rising.” 

(4) You must try to take the enemy by surprise and seize 
the moment when his forces are scattered. 

(5) You must strive for daily successes, however small 
(one might say hourly, if it is the case of one town), and 
at all costs retain “moral superiority”. 

Marx summed up the lessons of all revolutions in respect 
to armed uprising in the words of “Danton, the greatest 
master of revolutionary policy yet known: de I'audace, de 
Vaudace, encore de I'audace”. 

Applied to Russia and to October 1917, this means: a 
simultaneous offensive on Petrograd, as sudden and as rapid 
as possible, which must without fail be carried out from 
within and from without, from the working-class quarters 
and from Finland, from Revel and from Kronstadt, an of- 
fensive of the entire navy, the concentration of a gigantic 
superiority of forces over the 15,000 or 20,000 (perhaps 
more) of our “bourgeois guard” (the officers’ schools), our 
“Vendee troops”^®® (part of the Cossacks), etc. 

Our three main forces— the fleet, the workers, and the 
army units — must be so combined as to occupy without fail 
and to hold at any cost: (a) the telephone exchange; (b) the 
telegraph office; (c) the. railway stations; (d) and above all, 
the bridges. 

The most determined elements (our “shock forces” and 
young workers, as well as the best of the sailors) must be 
formed into small detachments to occupy all the more im- 
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portant points and to take part overywhere in all important 
operations, for exanaplc: 

to encircle and cut off Petrograd; to seize it by a com- 
bined attack of the sailors, the workers, and the troops— a 
task which requires art and triple audacity; 

to form detachments from the best workers, armed with 
rifles and bombs, for the purpose of attacking and sur- 
rounding the enemy’s “centres” (the officers’ schools, the 
telegraph office, the telephone exchange, etc.). Their watch- 
word must be: “Better die to a man than let the enemy 
passi” 

Let us hope that if action is decided on, the loaders will 
successfully apply the great precepts of Danton and Marx. 

The success of both the Russian and the world revolu- 
tion depends on two or throe days’ fighting. 

October 8 (21), 1917 VoL 26, pp. 179-81 



Prophetic Words 

Nobody, thank God, believes in miracles nowadays. Mi- 
raculous prophecy is a fairy-tale. But scientific prophecy is 
a fact. And in these days, when we so very often encounter 
shameful despondency and even despair around us, it is 
useful to recall one scientific prophecy which has come true. 

Frederick Engels had occasion in 1887 to write of the 
coming world war in a preface to a pamphlet by Sigismund 
Borkheim, In Memory of the German Arch-Patriots of 1806- 
1807 {Zur Erinnerung fiir die deutschen Mordspatrioten 
1806-1807). (This pamphlet is No. XXIV of the Social- 
Democratic Library published in Gottingen-Ziirich in 1888.) 

This is how Frederick Engels spoke over thirty years ago 
of the future world war: 

“...No war is any longer possible for Prussia-Germany 
except a world war and a world war indeed of an extent 
and violence hitherto undreamt of. Eight to ten millions of 
soldiers will massacre one another and in doing so devour 
the whole of Europe until they have stripped it barer than 
any swarm of locusts has ever done. The devastations of 
the Thirty Years’ War compressed into three or four years, 
and spread over the whole Continent; famine, pestilence, 
general demoralisation both of the armies and of the mass 
of the people produced by acute distress; hopeless confu- 
sion of our artificial machinery in trade, industry and credit, 
ending in general bankruptcy; collapse of the old states and 
their traditional state wisdom to such an extent that crowns 
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will roll by dozens on tlie pavement and there will be no- 
body to pick thorn up; absolute impossibility of foreseeing 
how it will all end and who will come out of the struggle 
as victor; only one result is absolutely certain: general ex- 
haustion and the establishment of the conditions for the 
ultimate victory of the w'orking class. 

“This is the prospect when the sy.stem of mutual out- 
bidding in armaments, taken to the final extreme, at last 
bears its inevitable fruits. This, my lords, princes and states- 
men, is where in your wisdom you have brought old Europe. 
And when nothing more remain.s to you but to open the 
last groat war dance— that will suit us all right (uns kann 
es recht sein). The war may perhaps push u.s temporarily 
into the background, may wrench from us many a position 
already conquered. But when you have unfettered forces 
which you will then no longer be able again to control, 
things may go as they will: at the end of the tragedy you 
will be ruined and the victory of the proletariat will either 
be already achieved or at any rate {dock) inevitable. 

“London, December 15, 1887 Frederick Engels" 

What genius is displayed in this prophecy! And how in- 
finitely rich in ideas is every sentence of this exact, clear, 
brief and scientific class analysis! How much could be 
learnt from it by those who are now shamefully succumbing 
to lack of faith, despondency and despair, if ... if people 
who are accustomed to kowtow to the bourgeoisie, or who 
allow themselves to be frightened by it, could but think, 
were but capable of thinking! 

Some of Engels’s predictions have turned out differently; 
and one could not expect the world and capitalism to have 
remained unchanged during thirty years of frenzied impe- 
rialist development. But what is most astonishing is that 
so many of Engels’s predictions are turning out “to the let- 
ter”. For Engels gave a perfectly exact class analysis, and 
classes and the relations between them have remained un- 
changed. 

“...The war may perhaps push us temporarily into the 
background....” Developments have proceeded exactly 
along these lines, but have gone even further and even 
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worse: some of the social-chauvinists who have been 
“pushed back”, and their spineless “semi-opponents”, the 
Kautskyites, have begun to extol their backward movement 
and have become direct traitors to and betrayers of so- 
cialism. 

“...The war may perhaps wrench from us many a posi- 
tion already conquered....” A number of “legal” positions 
have been wrenched from the working class. But on the 
other hand it has been steeled by trials and is receiving 
severe but salutary lessons in illegal organisation, in illegal 
struggle and in preparing its forces for a revolutionary 
attack. 

“...Crowns will roll by dozens....” Several crowns have 
already fallen. And one of them is worth dozens of others— 
the crown of the autocrat of all the Russias, Nicholas Ro- 
manov. 

“...Absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it will all 
end....” After four years of war this absolute impossibility 
has, if one may say so, become even more absolute. 

“...Hopeless confusion of our artificial machinery in 
trade, industry and credit....” At the end of the fourth 
year of war this has been fully borne out in the case of 
one of the biggest and most backward of the states drawn 
into the war by the capitalists— Russia. But do not the 
growing starvation in Germany and Austria, the shortage 
of clothing and raw material and the wearing out of the 
means of production show that a similar state of affairs is 
very rapidly overtaking other countries as well? 

Engels depicts the consequences brought about only by 
“foreign” war; he does not deal with internal, i.e., civil war, 
without which not one of the great revolutions of history 
has taken place, and without which not a single serious 
Marxist has conceived the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. And while a foreign war may drag on for a 
certain time without causing “hopeless confusion” in the 
“artificial machinery” of capitalism, it is obvious that a 
civil war without such a consequence is quite inconceivable. 

What stupidity, what spinelessness— not to say mercenary 
service to the bourgeoisie— is displayed by those who, like 
our Novaya Zhizn group, Mensheviks, Right Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries, etc., while continuing to call themselves “so- 
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cialists”, maliciously point to the manifestation of this “hope- 
less confusion” and lay the blame for everything on the 
revolutionary proletariat, the Soviet power, the “utopia” of 
the transition to socialism. The “confu.sion”, or razrukha* 
to use the excellent Russian word, has been brought about 
by the war. There can bo no .severe war without disruption. 
There can bo no civil war—tho inevitable condition and 
concomitant of socialist revolution— without disruption. To 
renounce revolution and socialism “in view of” the disrup- 
tion, only means to display one’s lack of principle and in 
practice to desert to the bourgeoisie. 

“...Famine, pestilence, general domorali.satiou both of 
the armies and of the mass of the people produced by acute 
distress....” 

IIow simply and clearly Engels draws this indisputable 
conclusion, which must bo obvious to everyone who is at 
all capable of reflecting on the objective consequences of 
many years of severe and agonising war. And how aston- 
ishingly stupid are those numerous “Social-Democrats” and 
pseudo-Socialists who will not or cannot realise this most 
simple idea. 

Is it conceivable that a war can last many years without 
both the armies and the mass of the people becoming de- 
moralised! Of course not. Such a consequence of a long war 
is absolutely inevitable over a period of several years, if 
not a whole generation. And our “men in mufflers”, the 
bourgeois intellectual snivelers who call themselves “Social- 
Democrats” and “Socialists”, second the bourgeoisie in 
blaming the revolution for the manifestations of demoralisa- 
tion or for the inevitable severity of the measures taken to 
combat particularly acute cases of demoralisation— although 
it is as clear as noonday that this demoralisation has been 
produced by the imperialist war, and that no revolution can 
rid itself of such consequences of war without a long strug- 
gle and without a number of stern measures of repression. 

Our sugary writers in Novaya Zhizn, Vperyod or Dyelo 
Naroda^^° are prepared to grant a revolution of the proletar- 
iat and other oppressed classes “theoretically”, provided 
only that the revolution drops from heaven and is not born 


* Dislocation, disruption.— £(i. 
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and bred on earth soaked in the blood of four years of im- 
perialist butchery of the peoples, with millions upon mil- 
lions of people exhausted, tormented and demoralised by 
this butchery. 

They had heard and admitted “in theory” that a revolu- 
tion should he compared to an act of childbirth; but when 
it came to the point, they disgracefully took fright and their 
faint-hearted whimperings echoed the malicious outbursts 
of the bourgeoisie against the insurrection of the proletariat. 
Consider the descriptions of childbirth given in literature, 
when the authors aim at presenting a truthful picture of the 
severity, pain and horror of the act of travail, as in Emile 
Zola’s La joie de vivre (The Joy of Life), for instance, or 
in Veresayev’s Notes of a Doctor. Human childbirth is an 
act which transforms the woman into an almost lifeless, 
bloodstained heap of flesh, tortured, tormented and driven 
frantic by pain. But can the “individual” that secs only 
this in love and its sequel, in the transformation of the 
woman into a mother, be regarded as a human being? Who 
would renounce love and procreation for this reason? 

Travail may bo light or severe. Marx and Engels, the 
founders of scientific socialism, always said that the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism would be inevitably ac- 
companied hy prolonged birth pangs. And analysing the 
consequences of a world war, Engels outlines simply and 
clearly the indisputable and obvious fact that a revolution 
that follows and is connected with a war (and still more- 
let us add for our part— a revolution which breaks out 
during a war, and which is obliged to grow and maintain 
itself in the midst of a world war) is a particularly severe 
case of childbirth. 

Clearly realising this, Engels speaks with great caution 
of socialism being brought to birth by a capitalist society 
which is perishing in a world war. “Only one result (of a 
world war],” he says, “is absolutely certain: general ex- 
haustion and the establishment of the conditions for the 
ultimate victory of the working class.” 

This thought is expressed even more clearly at the end 
of the preface we are examining. 

“...At the end of the tragedy you (the capitalists and 
landowners, the kings and statesmen of the bourgeoisie) 
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will bo ruinod and tho victory of tho proletariat will either 
bo already achieved or at any rate inevitable." 

Severe travail greatly increa.''es the danger of grave ill- 
ness or of a fatal i.s.Mie. Hut while individuals may die in 
tho act of childbirth, the new society to which the old 
.system gi%e.s birth cannot die; ail that may happen is that 
the birth may be more painful, more prolonged, and growth 
and development .slower. 

The war has not yet ended, (leneral exhaustion has al- 
ready set in. As regards the two direct r(>sults of war pre- 
dicted by Engels conditionally (either the victory of the 
working cla.s.s already nchievnul, <vr the establi.shment of 
conditions which will make this inevitable, despite all dif- 
ficulties)^ as regards the.se two conditions, now, in the middle 
of 1018 , wo i'uul both in evidence. 

In one, the least (b-veloped, of the capitalist countries, 
the victory of the working cla.ss is already achieved. In the 
others, with unparalleled pain and effort, the conditions are 
being establi.shed which will make this victory “at any 
rate inevitable". 

Let the “socialist” snivelers croak, let tho bourgeoisie 
rage and fume, but only people who .sliut their eyes so as 
not to see, and stuff their ears .so as not to hear, can fail 
to notice that all over the world tho birth pangs of the old, 
capitalist society, which is pregnant with socialism, have 
begun. Our country, which has temporarily been advanced 
by the march of events to the van of the socialist revolu- 
tion, is undergoing the particularly severe pains of the first 
period of travail. We have every reason to face the future 
with complete as.surance and ab.solule confidence, for it is 
preparing for us new allies and new victories of the socialist 
■evolution in a number of tho more advanced countries. 
vVe are entitled to bo proud and to con.sider ourselves for- 
tunate that it has come to our lot to be the first to fell in 
one part of the globe that wild beast, capitalism, which 
has drenched the earth in blood, which ha.s reduced hu- 
manity to starvation and demoralisation, and which will as- 
suredly perish soon, no matter how monstrous and savage 
its frenzy in tho face of death. 


June 29, 1918 
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The Proletarian Revolution 
and the Renegade Kautsky 

(Excerpt) 

How Kautsky Turned Marx 
into a Common Liberal 

The fundamental question that Kautsky discusses in his 
pamphlet is that of the very essence of proletarian revolu- 
tion, namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is 
a question that is of the greatest importance for all coun- 
tries, especially for the advanced ones, especially for those 
at war, and especially at the present time. One may say 
without fear of exaggeration that this is the key problem 
of the entire proletarian class struggle. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to pay particular attention to it. 

Kautsky formulates the question as follows: “The con- 
trast between the two socialist trends” (i.e., the Bolsheviks 
and non-Bolsheviks) “is the contrast between two radically 
different methods: the dictatorial and the democratic” 
(p. 3). 

Let us point out, in passing, that when calling the non- 
Bolsheviks in Russia, i.e., the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, socialists, Kautsky was guided by their 
name, that is, by a word, and not by the a£tual place they 
occupy in the struggle between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. What a wonderful understanding and application 
of Marxism! But more of this later. 

For the moment we must deal with the main point, name- 
ly, with Kautsky’s great discovery of the “fundamental 
contrast” between “democratic and dictatorial methods”. 
That is the crux of the matter; that is the essence of Kaut- 
sky’s pamphlet. And that is such an awful theoretical mud- 
dle, such a complete renunciation of Marxism, that Kautsky, 
it must be confessed, has far excelled Bernstein. 


24 * 
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The question of the diclatorslup of the proletariat is a 
question of the relation of the proletarian state to the bour- 
geois state, of proletarian democracy to bourgeois democ- 
racy. One would think that this is as plain as a pikestaff. 
But Kautsky, like a schoolmaster who has become as dry as 
dust from quoting the same old textbooks on history, per- 
sistently turns hiH back on the, twentieth century and his 
face to the eighteenth century, and for the hundredth time, 
in a number of paragraphs, in an incredibly tedious fashion 
chews the old cud over the relation of bourgeois democracy 
to absolutism and medievulisml 

It sound.s just like he were clu^wing rags in his .sleep! 

But thi.s means ho utterly fails to understand what is 
what! One cannot help smiling at Kautsky’s effort to make 
it appear that there are people who preach “contempt for 
democracy” (p. 11) and so forth. That is the sort of twaddle 
Kautsky uses to befog and confuse the issue, for he talks 
like the liberals, speaking of democracy in general, and 
not of bourgeois democracy; he even avoids using this 
precise, class term, and, instead, trios to speak about “pre- 
socialist” democracy. This windbag devotes almost one- 
third of his pamphlet, twenty pages out of sixty-three, to 
this twaddle, which is so agreeable to the bourgeoisie, for it 
is tantamount to embellishing bourgeois democracy, 
and obscures the question of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. 

But, after all, the title of Kautsky’s pamphlet is The Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat. Everybody knows that this is 
the very essence of Marx’s doctrine; and after a lot of ir- 
relevant twaddle Kautsky was obliged to quote Marx’s words 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

But the way in which he the “Marxist” did it was simply 
farcical! Listen to this: 

“This view” (which Kautsky dubs “contempt for democ- 
racy”) “rests upon a single word of Karl Marx’s.” This is 
what Kautsky literally says on page 20. And on page 60 the 
same thing, is repeated even in the form that they (the 
Bolsheviks) “opportunely recalled the little word” (that is 
literally what he says— des WSrtekensW) “about the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat which Marx once used in 1875 
in a letter”. 
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Here is Marx’s “little word”: 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies the period 
of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the 
other. Corresponding to this is also a political transition 
period in which the state can be nothing but the revolu- 
tionary dictatorship of the proletariat.”^®'- 

First of all, to call this classical reasoning of Marx’s, 
which sums up the whole of his revolutionary teaching, “a 
single word” and even “a little word”, is an insult to and 
complete renunciation of Marxism. It must not be forgotten 
that Kautsky knows Marx almost by heart, and, judging 
by all he has written, he has in his desk, or in his head, a 
number of pigeon-holes in which all that was ever written 
by Marx is most carefully filed so as to be ready at hand 
for quotation. Kautsky must know that both Marx and 
Engels, in their letters as well as in their published works, 
repeatedly spoke about the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
before and especially after the Paris Commune. Kautsky 
must know that the formula “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
is merely a more historically concrete and scientifically 
exact formulation of the proletariat’s task of “smashing” the 
bourgeois state machine, about which both Marx and Eng- 
els, in summing up the experience of the Revolution of 
1848, and, still more so, of 1871, spoke for forty years, be- 
tween 1852 and 1891. 

How is this monstrous distortion of Marxism by that 
Marxist pedant Kautsky to be explained? As far as the 
philosophical roots of this phenomenon are concerned, it 
amounts to the substitution of eclecticism and sophistry for 
dialectics. Kautsky is a past master at this sort of substitu- 
tion. Regarded from the point of view of practical politics, 
it amounts to subservience to the opportunists, that is, in 
the last analysis to the bourgeoisie. Since the outbreak of the 
war, Kautsky has made increasingly rapid progress in this 
art of being a Marxist in words and a lackey of the bourgeoi- 
sie in deeds, until he has become a virtuoso at it. 

One feels even more convinced of this when examining the 
remarkable way in which Kautsky “interprets” Marx’s “little 
word” about the dictatorship of the proletariat. Listen to this: 

“Marx, unfortunately, neglected to show us in greater detail 
how he conceived this dictatorship....” (This is an utterly mendacious 
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phrase of a renegade, for Marx and Engels gave us, indeed, quite a 
number of most detailed indications, which Kautsky, the Marxist 
pedant, has deliberately ignored.) “Literally, the word dictatorship 
means the abolition of domocnicy. Hut, of course, taken literally, 
this word also moans tho undivided rule of a single person unre.strictea 
by any laws- an autocracy, which differs from dcspoiism only inso- 
far as it IS not meant ns a permanent statu institution, but as a tran- 
.siont emergency moa.suro. 

“Tho term, ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, hence not the dicta- 
torship of a single individual, but of a class, ipso facto precludes the 
pos-sibility that Marx in this connection had in mind a dictatorship in 
the literal sense of tho term. 

“Ho speaks here not of a form of government, but of a condition, 
which must necessarily arise wherever the proletariat has gained 
political power. That Marx in this case did not have in mind a form 
of government is provi'd by tho fact that ho was of tho opinion that in 
Uritain and America tho transition might take place peacefully, 
i.e., in a democratic way” (p. 20). 


We have deliberately quoted this arguiaeiit in full .so that 
the reader may clearly see tho methods Kaulsky the “theo- 
retician” employs. 

Kautsky chose to approach the ipiestiou in .such a way 
as to begin with a definition of tho ''ward" dictatorship. 

Very well. Everyone has a .sacred right to approach a 
question in whatever way he pleases. One must only dis- 
tinguish a serious and honest approach from a dishonest 
one. Anyone who wants to ho .serious in approaching the 
question in this way ought to give his own definition of the 
“word”. Then the question would be put fairly and squarely. 
But Kautsky does not do that. “Literally,” he writes, “the 
word dictatorship means the abolition of democracy.” 

In the first place, this is not a definition. If Kaut.sky want- 
ed to avoid giving a definition of the concept dictator-ship, 
why did he choose this particular approach to the question? 

Secondly, it is obviously wrong. It is natural for a liberal 
to speak of “democracy” in general; but a Marxist will never 
forget to ask: “for what class?” Everyone knows, for in- 
stance (and Kautsky tho “historian” knows it loo), that 
rebellions, or even strong ferment, among the slaves in 
ancient times at once revealed the fact that the ancient state 
was essentially a dictatorship of the slave-owners. Did this 
dictatorship abolish democracy among and for, the slave- 
owners? Everybody knows that it did not. 
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Kautsky the “Marxist” made this monstrously absurd and 
untrue statement because he “forgot" the class struggle.... 

To transform Kautsky’s liberal and false assertion into a 
Marxist and true one, one must say: dictatorship does not 
necessarily mean the abolition of democracy for the class 
that exercises the dictatorship over other classes; but it does 
mean the abolition (or very material restriction, which is 
also a form of abolition) of democracy for the class over 
which, or against which, the dictatorship is exercised. 

But, however true this assertion may be, it does not give 
a definition of dictatorship. 

Let us examine Kautsky’s next sentence: 

“...But, of course, taken literally, this word also means the undi- 
vided rule of a single person unrestricted by any laws....” 

Like a blind puppy sniffing at random first in one direc- 
tion and then in another, Kautsky accidentally stumbled 
upon one true idea (namely, that dictatorship is rule unre- 
stricted by any laws) , nevertheless, he failed to give a defini- 
tion of dictatorship, and, moreover, he made an obvious 
historical blunder, namely, that dictatorship means the rule 
of a single person. This is even grammatically incorrect, 
since dictatorship may also be exercised by a handful of 
persons, or by an oligarchy, or by a class, etc. 

Kautsky then goes on to point out the difference between 
dictatorship and despotism, but, although what he says is 
obviously incorrect, we shall not dwell upon it, as it is 
wholly irrelevant to the question that interests us. Everyone 
knows Kautsky’s inclination to turn from the twentieth 
century to the eighteenth, and from the eighteenth century 
to classical antiquity, and we hope that the German proletar- 
iat, after it has attained its dictatorship, will bear this 
inclination of his in mind and appoint him, say, teacher of 
ancient history at some Gymnasium. To try to evade a defi- 
nition of the dictatorship of the proletariat by philosophis- 
ing about despotism is either crass stupidity or very clumsy 
trickery. 

As a result, we find that, having undertaken to discuss the 
dictatorship, Kautsky rattled off a great deal of manifest 
lies, but has given no definition! Yet, instead of relying on 
his mental faculties he could have used his memory to 
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extract from “pigeon-holes” all those instances in which 
Marx speaks of dictatorship. Had he done so, he would 
certainly have arrived either at the following definition or 
at one in substance coinciding with it: 

Dicta tor-ship is rule ba.sed directly upon force and unre- 
stricted by any laws. 

The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is rule 
won and maintained by the use of violence by tho proletar- 
iat against tho bourgooi.sie, rule that is unrestricted by any 
laws. 

This simple truth, a truth that is as plain a.s a pikestaff to 
every class-conscious worker (who repr('sent,s tho people, 
and not an upper section of petty- bourgcoi.s scoundrels who 
have boon bribed by the capitalist.^, such as are the social- 
imperialists of all countries), this truth, which i.s obvious to 
every representative of tho exploited classes fighting for 
their emancipation, this truth, which is beyond dispute for 
every Marxist, has to bo “extracted by force” from the most 
learned Mr. Kautsky! How is it to be explained? Simply by 
that spirit of servility with which the leaders of the Second 
International, who have become contemptible sycophants in 
the service of the bourgeoi.sie, arc imbued. 

Kautsky first committed a sleight of hand by proclaiming 
the obvious nonsense that tho word dictatorship, in its literal 
sense, means the dictatorship of a single person, and then- 
on the strength of this sleight of hand— ho declared that 
“hence” Marx’s words about the dictatorship of a class were 
not meant in the literal sense (but in one in which dictator- 
ship does not imply revolutionary violence, but tho “peace- 
ful” winning of a majority under bourgeois— mark you— 
“democracy”). 

One must, if you please, distinguish between a “condition” 
and a “form of government”. A wonderfully profound dis- 
tinction; it is like drawing a distinction between the “con- 
dition” of stupidity of a man who reasons foolishly and the 
'“form” of his stupidity. 

Kautsky finds it necessary to interpret dictatorship as a 
“condition of domination” (this is tho litoral expression he 
uses on the very next page, p. 21), because then revolution- 
ary violence, and violent revolution, disappear. The “condi- 
tion of domination” is a condition in which any majority 
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finds itself under ... “democracy”! Thanks to such a fraud, 
revolution happily disappearsl 

The fraud, however, is too crude and will not save Kaut- 
sky. One cannot hide the fact that dictatorship presupposes 
and implies a “condition”, one so disagreeable to renegades, 
of revolutionary violence of one class against another. It is 
patently absurd to draw a distinction between a “condition” 
and a “form of government”. To speak of forms of govern- 
ment in this connection is trebly stupid, for every schoolboy 
knows that monarchy and republic are two different forms 
of government. It must be explained to Mr. Kautsky 
that both these forms of government, like all transitional 
“forms of government” under capitalism, are only variations 
of the bourgeois state, that is, of the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Lastly, to speak of forms of government is not only a 
stupid, but also a very crude falsification of Marx, who was 
very clearly speaking here of this or that form or type of 
state, and not of forms of government. 

The proletarian revolution is impossible without the forc- 
ible destruction of the bourgeois state machine and the 
substitution for it of a new one which, in the words of 
Engels, is “no longer a state in the proper sense of the 
word”.“® 

Because of his renegade position, Kautsky, however, has 
to befog and belie all this. 

Look what wretched subterfuges he uses. 

First subterfuge. “That Marx in this case did not have in 
mind a form of government is proved by the fact that he 
was of the opinion that in Britain and America the transi- 
tion might take place peacefully, i.e., in a democratic 
way.” 

The form of government has absolutely nothing to do 
with it, for there are monarchies which are not typical of 
the bourgeois state, such, for instance, as have no military 
clique, and there are republics which are quite typical in 
this respect, such, for instance, as have a military clique and 
a bureaucracy. This is a universally known historical and 
political fact, and Kautsky cannot falsify it. 

If Kautsky had wanted to argue in a serious and honest 
manner he would have asked himself; Are there historical 
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laws relating to revolution which know of no exception? 
And the reply would have heen: No, there are no such laws. 
Such liiw.s only apply to the typical, to what Marx once 
termed the “ideal'’, meaning average, normal, typical capi- 
talism. 

Further, was there in the .seventie.s anything wdiich made 
England ami America exceptional in rcgiin/ to what m are 
rioir dLirusMi/ft? It will be obvious to anyone at all familiar 
with the requirenient.s of seienee in regard to the problems 
of hi.story that thi.s qiie.stion must ho put. To fail to put it is 
tantamount to falsifying science, to engaging in sophistry. 
And, the question having heen put, theie can he no doubt 
as to the reply: the revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is {fiolerice against the bourgeoisie; and the necessity 
of such violence is partiruhrhj called for, as Marx and 
Engels have repeatedly explained in detail (especially in 
The Civil War in France and in the preface to it), by 
the existence of militarism and a bureaucracy. But it is pre- 
cisely these institutions that were rwn-existent in Bri- 
tain and America in the seventies, when Marx made his 
observations (they do exist in Britain and in America 
now)\ 

Kautsky ha.s to resort to trickery literally at every .step to 
cover up his aposla,syl 

And note how he inadvertently betrayed his cloven hoof 
when he wrote: “peacefully, i.e., in a democratic way"\ 

In defining dictatorship, Kautsky tried his utmost to con- 
ceal from the reader the fundamental feature of this con- 
cept, namely, revolutionary violence. But now the truth is 
out: it is a question of the contrast between peaceful and 
violent revolutions. 

That is the crux of the matter. Kautsky has to resort to 
all these subterfuges, sophistries and falsifications only to 
excuse himself from violent revolution, and to conceal his 
renunciation of it, his desertion to the side of the liberal 
labour policy, i.e., to the side of the bourgeoisie. That is the 
crux of the matter. 

Kautsky the “historian” so shamelessly falsifies history 
that he “forgets” the fundamental fact that pre-monopoly 
capitalism— which actually reached its zenith in the seven- 
ties— was by virtue of its fundamental economic traits, 
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which found most typical expression in Britain and in Amer- 
ica, distinguished by a, relatively speaking, maximum fond- 
ness for peace and freedom. Imperialism, on the other hand, 
i.e., monopoly capitalism, which finally matured only in the 
twentieth century, is, by virtue of its fundamental economic 
traits, distinguished by a minimum fondness for peace and 
freedom, and by a maximum and universal development of 
militarism. To “fail to notice” this in discussing the extent 
to which a peaceful or violent revolution is typical or prob- 
able is to stoop to the level of a most ordinary lackey of 
the bourgeoisie. 

Second subterfuge. The Paris Commune was a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, but it was elected by universal 
suffrage, i.e., without depriving the bourgeoisie of the fran- 
chise, i.e., democratically" . And Kautsky says triumphant- 
ly; “...The dictatorship of the proletariat was for Marx” 
(or: according to Marx) “a condition which necessarily fol- 
lows from pure democracy, if the proletariat forms the ma- 
jority” {bei iiberwiegendem Proletariat, S. 21). 

This argument of Kautsky’s is so amusing that one truly 
suffers from a veritable embarras de richesses (an embarrass- 
ment due to the wealth ... of objections that can be made 
to it). Firstly, it is well known that the flower, the General 
Stafi, the upper sections of the bourgeoisie, had fled from 
Paris to Versailles. In Versailles there was the “socialist” 
Louis Blanc — which, by the way, proves the falsity of Kaut- 
sky’s assertion that “all trends” of socialism took part in 
the Paris Commune. Is it not ridiculous to represent the 
division of the inhabitants of Paris into two belligerent 
camps, one of which embraced the entire militant and polit- 
ically active section of the bourgeoisie, as “pure democ- 
racy” with “universal suffrage”? 

Secondly, the Paris Commune waged war against 
Versailles as the workers’ government of France against the 
bourgeois government. What have “pure democracy” and 
“universal suffrage” to do with it, when Paris was deciding 
the fate of France? When Marx expressed the opinion that 
the Paris Commune had committed a mistake in failing to 
seize the bank, which belonged to the whole of France, did 
he not proceed from the principles and practice of “pure 
democracy”? 
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In actual fact, it ia obvious that Kautaky is writing in a 
country where the police forbid people to laugh “in crowds", 
otherwise Kautsky would have, been killed by ridi- 
cule. 

Thirdly, I would respectfully remind Mr. Kautsky, who 
has Marx and Kngela off pat, of the following appraisal of 
the I’aris Coinnuino given by Engels from tho point of view 
of ... "pure democracy"; 

“Have these gentlemen" (the anti-authoritarians) “ever 
seen a revolution? A revolution is certainly tho most author- 
itarian thing there is; it is an act whereby ono part of the 
population imposes its will upon tho other by moans of 
rifles, bayonets and cannon— all of which aro highly author- 
itarian moams. And the victorious party miust maintain its 
rule by moans of tho terror which its arms inspire in the 
reactionaries. Would the Paris Commune have lasted more 
than a day if it had not used the authority of the armed 
people against the bourgeoisie? Cannot we, on the contrary, 
blame it for having made too little use of that author- 
ity?”^*® 

Here is your “pure democracy”! How Engels would have 
ridiculed the vulgar potty bourgeois, the “Social-Democrat" 
(in the French sense of the forties and the general European 
sense of 1914-18), who took it into his head to talk about 
“pure democracy” in a class-divided society! 

But that’s enough. It is impossible to enumerate all Kaut- 
sky’s various absurdities, since every phrase he utters is a 
bottomless pit of apostasy. 

Marx and Engels analysed the Paris Commune in a most 
detailed manner and showed that its merit lay in its attempt 
to smash, to breaJc up the “ready-made state machinery". 
Marx and Engels considered this conclusion to be so impor- 
tant that this was the only amendment they introduced in 
1872 into the “obsolete” (in parts) programme of the Com- 
munist Manifesto. Marx and Engels showed that the Paris 
Commune had abolished the army and the bureaucracy, had 
abolished parliamentarism, had destroyed “that parasitic 
excrescence, the state”, etc. But the sage Kautsky, donning 
his nightcap, repeats the fairy-tale about “pure democra- 
cy”, which has been told a thousand times by liberal pro- 
fessors. 
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No wonder Rosa Luxemburg declared, on August 4, 1914, 
that German Social-Democracy was a stinking corpse. 

Third subterfuge. “When we speak of the dictatorship as 
a form of government we cannot speak of the dictatorship 
of a class, since a class, as we have already pointed out, can 
only rule but not govern....” It is “organisations” or “par- 
ties” that govern. 

That is a muddle, a disgusting muddle, Mr. “Muddle-head- 
ed Counsellor”! Dictatorship is not a “form of govern- 
ment”; that is ridiculous nonsense. And Marx does not 
speak of the “form of government” but of the form or type 
of state. That is something altogether different, entirely 
different. It is altogether wrong, too, to say that a class 
cannot govern: such an absurdity could only have been 
uttered by a “parliamentary cretin”, who sees nothing but 
bourgeois parliaments and notices nothing but “ruling par- 
ties”. Any European country will provide Kautsky with 
examples of government by a ruling class., for instance, by 
the landowners in the Middle Ages, in spite of their insuffi- 
cient organisation. 

To sum up: Kautsky has in a most unparalleled manner 
distorted the concept dictatorship of the proletariat, and has 
turned Marx into a common liberal; that is, he himself has 
sunk to the level of a liberal who utters banal phrases about 
“pure democracy”, embellishing and glossing over the class 
content of bourgeois democracy, and shrinking, above all, 
from the use of revolutionary violence by the oppressed 
class. By so “interpreting” the concept “revolutionary dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” as to expunge the revolutionary 
violence of the oppressed class against its oppressors, Kaut- 
sky has beaten the world record in the liberal distortion of 
Marx. The renegade Bernstein has proved to be a mere 
puppy compared with the renegade Kautsky. 

October-beginning of November 1918 Vol. 28, pp. 231-42 



The Third International 
and Its Place in History 

Tho iiupprialists of the Entento*®* C(nnitri(‘,s are blockading 
Russia in an effort to cut off the Soviet Republic, as a seal 
of infection, from the capitali.st world. Tho.se people, who 
boast about their “democratic” institutions, arc so blinded 
by their hatred of the Soviet Ri'public that they do not see 
how ridiculous they arc making themselves. Ju.st think of 
it, tho advanced, moat civilised and “democratic” countries, 
armed to the teeth and enjoying undivided military Sway 
over the whole world, are mortally afraid of the ideological 
infection coming from a ruined, starving, backward, and 
even, they assert, somi-savage countryl 

This contradiction alone is opening tho eyes of tho work- 
ing masses in all countries and helping to oxpo.se the 
hypocrisy of the imperialists Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
Wilson and their governments. 

We are being helped, however, not only by the capitalists’ 
blind hatred of the Soviets, hut also by their bickering 
among themselves, which induces them to put spokes in each 
other’s wheels. They have entered into a veritahlo conKjiira- 
cy of silence, for they are desperately afraid of the spread 
of true information about the Soviet Republic in general, 
and of its official documents in particular. Yet, Le Temps, 
the principal organ of the French bourgeoisie, ha.s published 
a report on the foundation in Moscow of the Third, Commu- 
nist International. 

For this we express our most respectful thanks to the 
principal organ of the French bburgooisic, to this loader of 
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French chauvinism and imperialism. We are prepared to 
send an illuminated address to Le Temps in token of our 
appreciation of the effective and able assistance it is giv- 
ing us. 

The manner in which Le Temps compiled its report on 
the basis of our wireless messages clearly and fully reveals 
the motive that prompted this organ of the money-bags. It 
wanted to have a dig at Wilson, as if to say, “Look at the 
people with whom you negotiate!” The wiseacres who write 
to the order of the money-bags do not see that their attempt 
to frighten Wilson with the Bolshevik bogey is becoming, 
in the eyes of the working people, an advertisement for the 
Bolsheviks. Once more, our most respectful thanks to the 
organ of the French millionaires! 

The Third International has been founded in a world 
situation that does not allow prohibitions, petty and mis- 
erable devices of the Entente imperialists or of capitalist 
lackeys like the Scheidemanns in Germany and the Renners 
in Austria to prevent news of this International and sym- 
pathy for it spreading among the working class of the world. 
This situation has been brought about by the growth of the 
proletarian revolution, which is manifestly developing 
everywhere by leaps and bounds. It has been brought about 
by the Soviet movement among the working people, which 
has already achieved such strength as to become really 
international. 

The First International (1864-72) laid the foundation of 
an international organisation of the workers for the prepa- 
ration of their revolutionary attack on capital. The Second 
International (1889-1914) was an international organisation 
of the proletarian movement whose growth proceeded in 
breadth, at the cost of a temporary drop in the revolutionary 
level, a temporary strengthening of opportunism, which in 
the end led to the disgraceful collapse of this International. 

The Third International actually emerged in 1918, when 
the long years of struggle against opportunism and social- 
chauvinism, especially during the war, led to the formation 
of Communist Parties in a number of countries. Officially, 
the Third International was founded at its First Congress, 
in March 1919, in Moscow. And the most characteristic fea- 
ture of this International, its mission of fulfilling, of imple- 
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minting the precepts of Marxism, ami of achievimr the age- 
old ideals of socialism and the working class movement-- 
this most characteristic feattire of the 'Fhird International 
has manifested itself inunodialely in the fact that the new, 
third, “International Working Men’s Association" has al- 
ready beyun to develop, to a certain extent, into a union of 
Soviet Socialist liepubltrs. 

Tho First International laid the foundation of the prole- 
tarian, international struggle for socialism. 

Tho Second International marke<l a period in which the 
soil was prepared for the broad, mass .spread of tho move- 
ment in a number of countrie.s. 

Tho Third International ha.s gathered the fruits of the 
work of tho Second International, di.scarded it.s opportunist, 
social-chauvinist, bourg<>oi.s and petty- liourgeoi.s dross, and 
has begun to implement the dictatorship of the, proletariat. 

The international alliance of the parties which are lead- 
ing the most revolutionary movement in tho world, the 
movement of the proletariat for the overthrow of the yoke 
of capital, now rests on an unprecedentedly firm base, in the 
shape of several Soviet republics, which are implementing 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and are tho embodiment 
of victory over capitalism on an international scale. 

The epoch-making significance of the Third, Communist 
International lies in its having begun to give effect to Marx’s 
cardinal slogan, the slogan which sums up the centuries-old 
development of socialism and the working-class movement, 
the slogan which is expressed in the concept of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

This prevision and this theory— -the prevision and theory 
of a genius— are becoming a reality. 

The Latin words have now been translated into the lan- 
guages of all the peoples of contemporary Europe— more, 
into all the languages of the world. 

A new era in world history has begun. 

_ Mankind is throwing off the last form of slavery: capital- 
ist, or wage, slavery. 

By emancipating hinaself from slavery, man is for the 
nr^ time advancing to real freedom. 

How is it that one of the most baeWard countries of Eu- 
rope was the first country to establish the dictatorship of 
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the proletariat, and to reimblic? We shall 

hardly be wrong if i Uu-^si,. !u 

between the backwardn®- , 5^® leap” she has 

made over bourgeois ,i,,*n;in . floTnrwo*^^ 
mocracy, to Soviet, or ‘ (,{ , '■’acy— it is this con- 

tradiction that has bee” ® from the 
dead weight of opportu'W^J “ , ^ Philistine prejudices 

that burdened the laVt .-r!: 

people in the West ' tie *rn 1 

been slow in understanfinK/ ' Soviets. 

The working people ^ instinctively 

grasped the significance of t W •. ‘ '‘«ts a.s an instrument in 
the proletarian struggle/”'; “ f of the proletarian 

state. But the “leaders . comipti a by opportunism, still 
continue to worship bouri?oo*- * ''moi.rucy, which they call 
“democracy” in general , » * , , 

Is it surprising that the ostabUshmeiit of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat has brought out primarily the “contradic- 
tion” between the backwardness <>r Hussia and her “leap” 
over bourgeois democracy? H- would have been surprising 
had history granted ns fli® OHtiinli.suiTiont of a neiv form of 
democracy without a number of contradictions. 

If any Marxist, or any person, indeed, who has a general 
knowledge of modern science, were asked whether it is likely 
that the transition of the difforent capitalist countries to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat will take place in an identical 
or harmoniously proportionate way, his answer would 
undoubtedly be in the negative, 'rhere never has been and 
never could be even, harmonious, or proportionate develop- 
ment in the capitalist world. Knch country has developed 
more strongly first one, then another aspect or feature or 
group of features of capitalism and of the working-class 
movement. The process of (levelupmcnt ha.s been uneven. 

When France was carrying out her great bourgeois revo- 
lution and rousing the whole European continent to a 
historically new life, Britain proved to be at the head of the 
counter-revolutionary coalition, although at the .name time 
she was much more developed capitali.stically than France. 
The British working-class movement of that period, how- 
ever, brilliantly anticipated much that was contained in the 
future Marxism. 
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When Britain pravo tho world (Ihartism, tho first broad, 
truly mass and politirnlly organist’d proletarian revolution- 
ary movement, bourgeois revolutions, most of them weak, 
■were taking plaro on the Kuropean continent, and tho first 
great civil war between the proletariat and the bom-geoisio 
had broken out in Franctn The hoiirgeoisie {lefi'ated tho var- 
ious national contingents of the proletariat one by one, in 
different wa\s in different countries. 

Britain was the model of a country in which, as Kngels 
put it, tho bourgeoisie had produced, alongside a bourgeois 
aristocracy, a very bourgeoi.s upper stratum of tho proletar- 
iat. For several decades this advanced rapitahsl country 
lagged behind in the revolutionary struggle of tho proletar- 
iat. France .seemed to have exhausted the strength of the 
proletariat in two heroic working-cla.ss revolts of 1848 and 
1871 against the bourgeoisie that made very considerable 
contributions to worldi-historical development. Leadership 
in the International of tho working-class movement then 
passed to (lermany; that was in tho seventies of the nine- 
teenth century, when she lagged economically behind Britain 
and France. But when Germany had outstripped these two 
countries economically, i.o., by tho second decade of the 
twentieth century, the Marxist workers’ party of Germany, 
that model for tho whole world, found itself headed by a 
handful of utter scoundrels, the most filthy blackguards— 
from Scheidemann and No.sko to David and Legien— 
loathsome hangmen drawn from the workers' ranks who had 
sold themselves to the capitalists, who were in the service 
of the monarchy and tho counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. 

World history is leading unswervingly towards the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, but is doing so by paths that are 
anything but smooth, simple and straight. 

When Karl Kautsky was still a Marxist and not the rene- 
gade from Marxism he became when he began to champion 
unity with the Scheidemanns and to support bourgeois de- 
mocracy against Soviet, or proletarian, democracy, he wrote 
an article— this was at the turn of the century —entitled 
“The Slavs and Revolution”. In this article he traced the 
historical conditions that pointed to the possibility of 
leadership in the world revolutionary movement passing to 
•fr,« ®lavs. 
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And so it has. Leadership in the revolutionary proletarian 
International has passed for a time— for a shoi I time, it goes 
without saying— to the Russians, just as at various periods 
of the nineteenth century it was in the hands of the British, 
then of the French, then of the Germans. 

I have had occasion more than once to say that it was 
easier for the Russians than for the advanced countries io 
begin the great proletarian revolution, but that it will be 
more difficult for them to continue it and carry it to final 
victory, in the sense of the complete organisation of a so- 
cialist society. 

It was easier for us to begin, firstly, because the unusual— 
for twentieth-century Europe— political backwardness of 
the tsarist monarchy gave unusual strength to the revolution- 
ary onslaught of the masses. Secondly, Russia’s backward- 
ness merged in a peculiar way the proletarian revolution 
against the bourgeoisie with the peasant revolution against 
the landowners. That is what we started from in October 
1917, and we would not have achieved victory so easily then 
if we had not. As long ago as 1856, Marx spoke, in reference 
to Prussia, of the possibility of a peculiar combination of 
proletarian revolution and peasant war. From the beginning 
of 1905 the Bolsheviks advocated the idea of a revolution- 
ary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas- 
antry. Thirdly, the 1905 revolution contributed enormously 
to the political education of the worker and peasant 
masses, because it familiarised their vanguard with “the last 
word” of socialism in the West and also because of the rev- 
olutionary action of the masses. Without such a “dress 
rehearsal” as we had in 1905, the revolutions of 1917— both 
the bourgeois, February revolution, and the proletarian, 
October revolution— would have been impossible. Fourthly, 
Russia’s geographical conditions permitted her to hold out 
longer than other countries could have done against the 
superior military strength of the capitalist, advanced coun- 
tries. Fifthly, the specific attitude of the proletariat towards 
the peasantry facilitated the transition from the bourgeois 
revolution to the socialist revolution, made it easier for the 
urban proletarians to influence the semi-proletarian, poorer 
sections of the rural working people. Sixthly, long schooling 
in strike action and the experience of the European mass 
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working-class movement facilitated the emergence— ia a 
profound and rapidly intensifying revolutionary situation- 
of such a unique form of proletarian revolutionary 
organisation as the Sovirts. 

This list, of course, is incomplete; but it will suffice for 
the time being. 

Soviet, or jiroletarian, democracy was born in Hussia. 
Following the Faria (lonunune a second epoch-making 
step was taken. The proletarian and peasant Soviet 
Republic has proved to be the first stable socialist republic 
in the world. As a new type oj state it cannot die. It no 
longer stands alone. 

For the contiimanco and completion of the work of 
building socialism, much, very much i.s still reciuired, 
Soviet republics in more developed countries, where the 
proletariat has greater weight and influence, have every 
chance of surpa.ssing Ruasia once they take the path of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The bankrupt Second International is now dying and 
rotting alive. Actually, it is playing the role of lackey to 
the world bourgeoisie. It is a truly yellow International. 
Its foremost ideological leaders, such as Kautsky, laud 
bourgeois democracy and call it “democracy” in general, 
or— what is still more stupid and still more crude— “pure 
democracy”. 

Bourgeois democracy has outlived its day, just as the 
Second International has, though the International 
performed historically necessary and useful work when 
the task of the moment was to train the working-class 
masses within the framework of this bourgeoi.'s democracy. 

No bourgeois republic, however democratic, ever was 
or could have been anything hut a machine for the 
suppression of the working people by capital, an 
instrument of the dictatorship of the bourgcoi.sic, the 
political rule of capital. The democratic bourgeois republic 
promised and proclaimed majority rule, but it could never 
put this into effect as long as private ownership of the 
land and other means of production existed. 

“Freedom” in the bourgeois-democratic republic was 
actually freedom for the rich. The proletarians and 
working peasants could and should have utilised it for the 
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purpose of preparing their forces to overthrow capital, to 
overcome bourgeois democracy, but in fact the working 
masses were, as a general rule, unable to enjoy democracy 
under capitalism. 

Soviet, or proletarian, democracy has for the first time in 
the world created democracy for the masses, for the work- 
ing people, for the factory workers and small peasants. 

Never yet has the world seen political power wielded by 
the majority of the population, power actually wielded by 
this majority, as it is in the case of Soviet rule. 

It suppresses the “freedom” of the exploiters and their 
accomplices; it deprives them of “freedom” to exploit, 
“freedom” to batten on starvation, “freedom” to fight for 
the restoration of the rule of capital, “freedom” to compact 
with the foreign bourgeoisie against the workers and peas- 
ants of their own country. 

Let the Kautskys champion such freedom. Only a renegade 
from Marxism, a renegade from socialism can do so. 

In nothing is the bankruptcy of the ideological leaders of 
the Second International, people like Hilferding and Kaut- 
sky, so strikingly expressed as in their utter inability 
to understand the significance of Soviet, or proletarian, 
democracy, its relation to the Paris Commune, its place in 
history, its necessity as a form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The newspaper Die Freiheit, organ of the “Independent” 
(alias middle-class, philistine, petty-bourgeois) German So- 
cial-Democratic Party, in its issue No. 74 of February 11, 
1919, published a manifesto “To the Revolutionary Proletar- 
iat of Germany”. 

This manifesto is signed by the Party executive and by 
all its members in the National Assembly, the German vari- 
ety of our Constituent Assembly. 

This manifesto accuses the Scheidemanns of wanting to 
abolish the Workers’ Councils, and proposes— don’t laugh! 
—that the Councils be combined with the Assembly, that 
the Councils be granted certain political rights, a certain 
place in the Constitution. 

To reconcile, to unite the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat! How simple! What 
a brilliantly philistine idea! 





The only pity is that it was triisi in Russia, under Kerea- 
sky, by the united Mensheviks and Rncialist-Hcvolutionaries, 
those petty lii'uru>M>is democrats who imagine themselves 
socialists. 

Anyone who has read Marx and failed to understand that 
in capitalist .society, at every acute moment, in every serious 
cla.ss conflict, the alternative is either the dictatonship of the 
hourgeoisie or the dictator.sfiip of the proletariat, has under- 
stood nothing of either the economic or the political doc- 
trine.H of Marx. 

But the hrilliaully philistine idea of Hilferding, Kautsky 
and do. of peacefully eomhining the dictal(»r.ship of the 
bourgeoi.'<i(! and the (Uctatorship of the proletariat requires 
.special t'xamination, if exhaustive treatment i.s to ho given 
to the economic and political ahsurditie.s with which this 
most remarkable and comical manifesto of February 11 is 
packed. That will have to be put off for another article. 

Moscow, April 15, 1919 

Vol. 2f), pp. 305-13 



Greetings to the Hungarian Workers 

Comrades, the news we have been receiving from the 
Hungarian Soviet leaders fills us with enthusiasm and plea- 
sure. Soviet government has been in existence in Hungary 
for only a little over two months, yet as regards organisa- 
tion the Hungarian proletariat already seems to have ex- 
celled us. That is understandable, for in Hungary the 
general cultural level of the population is higher; 
furthermore, the proportion of industrial workers to the 
total population is immeasurably greater (in Budapest 
there are three million of the eight million population of 
present-day Hungary), and, lastly, in Hungary the transition 
to the Soviet system, to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
has been incomparably easier and more peaceful. 

This last circumstance is particularly important. The ma- 
jority of the European socialist leaders, of both the social- 
chauvinist and Kautskyite trends, have become so much a 
prey to purely philistine prejudices, fostered by decades of 
relatively “peaceful” capitalism and the bourgeois-parlia- 
mentary system, that they are unable to understand what 
Soviet power and the dictatorship of the proletariat mean. 
The proletariat cannot perform its epoch-making liberating 
mission unless it removes these leaders from its path, unless 
it sweeps them out of its way. These people believed, or 
half-believed, the bourgeois lies about Soviet power in Rus- 
sia and were unable to distinguish the nature of the new, 
proletarian democracy— democracy for the working people, 
socialist democracy, as embodied in Soviet government— 
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from bourgeois democracy, which they slavishly worship 
and call “pure democracy" or “democracy” in general. 

The.se blind people, fettered by bourgeois prejudices, 
failed to understand the epoch-making change from 
bourgeois to proletarian democracy, from bourgeois to 
proletarian dictatorship. They conhi.sed certain specific 
features of Russian Soviet government, of the history of 
its development in Hua.sia, with Soviet government as an 
international phenomenon. 

The Hungarian proletarian revolution i.s helping even the 
blind to see. The form of tran.sition to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in Hungary is altogether diRerent from that 
in Russia — voluntary re.Hignation of the bourgeois govern- 
ment, instantaneous restoration of working-class unity, so- 
cialist unity on a communist programme. The nature of 
Soviet power is now all the clearer; the only form 
of rule which has the support of the working people 
and of the proletariat at their head that is now po^ible 
anywhere in the world is Soviet rule, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

This dictatorship presupposes the ruthlessly severe, swift 
and resolute use of force to crush the resistance of the 
exploiters, the capitalists, landowners and their underlings. 
Whoever does not understand this is not a revolutionary, 
and must be removed from the post of loader or adviser of 
the proletariat. 

But the essence of proletarian dictatorship is not in force 
alone, or even mainly in force. Its chief feature is the orga- 
nisation and discipline of the advanced contingent of the 
working people, of their vanguard, of their sole leader, the 
proletariat, whose object is to build socialism, abolish the 
division of society into classes, make all members of society 
working people, and remove the basis for all exploitation of 
man by man. This object cannot be achieved at one stroke. 
It requires a fairly long period of transition from capitalism 
to socialism, because the reorganisation of production is a 
difficult matter, because radical changes in all spheres of 
life need time, and because the enormous force of habit of 
running things in a petty-bourgeois and bourgeois way can 
only be overcome by a long and stubborn struggle. That is 
why Marx spoke of an entire period of the dictatorship of 
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the proletariat as the period of transition from capitalism 
to socialism. 

Throughout the whole of this transition period, resistance 
to the revolution will be offered both by the capitalists and 
by their numerous myrmidons among the bourgeois intellec- 
tuals, who will resist consciously, and by the vast mass of 
the working people, including the peasants, who are 
shackled very much by petty-bourgeois habits and tradi- 
tions, and who all too often will resist unconsciously. 
Vacillations among these groups are inevitable. As a 
working man the peasant gravitates towards socialism, and 
prefers the dictatorship of the workers to the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie. As a seller of grain, the peasant gravi- 
tates towards the bourgeoisie, towards freedom of trade, 
i.e., back to the “habitual”, old, “time-hallowed” capi- 
talism. 

What is needed to enable the proletariat to lead the peas- 
ants and the petty-bourgeois groups in general is the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, the rule of one class, its strength 
of organisation and discipline, its centralised power based 
on all the achievements of the culture, science and technolo- 
gy of capitalism, its proletarian affinity to the mentality of 
every working man, its prestige with the disunited, less 
developed working people in the countryside or in petty 
industry, who are less firm in politics. Here phrase-monger- 
ing about “democracy” in general, about “unity” or the 
“unity of labour democracy”, about the “equality” of all 
“men of labour”, and so on and so forth— the phrase- 
mongering for which the now petty-bourgeois social- 
chauvinists and Kautskyites have such a predilection— is 
of no use whatever. Phrase-mongering only throws dust in 
the eyes, blinds the mind and strengthens the old stupidity, 
conservatism, and routine of capitalism, the parliamentary 
system and bourgeois democracy. 

The abolition of classes requires a long, difficult and stub- 
born class struggle, which, after the overthrow of capitalist 
rule, after the destruction of the bourgeois state, after the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, does 
not disappear (as the vulgar representatives of the old so- 
cialism and the old Social-Democracy imagine), but merely 
changes its forms and in many respects becomes fiercer. 
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The proletariat, by means of a class struggle against the 
resistance of the bourgonisio. against the conservatism, rou- 
tine, irresolution ami vacillation of the petty bourgeoisie 
must uphold its power, strengthen its organising influence! 
“neutralise” those groups which fear to l(>ave the bourgeoi- 
sie and which follow the proletariat too hesitantly, and con- 
solidate the new discipline, the coinradidy discipline of the 
working people, their lirm bond with the proletariat, their 
unity with the proletariat— that new discipline, that new 
basis of social ties in place of the serf discijiline of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the discipline of starvation, the discipline of 
“free” wage-slavery under capitalism. 

In order to abolish clas.se.s a period of the dictatorship of 
one class is needed, tho dictatorship of precisely that op- 
pressed class which is capable not only of overthrowing the 
exploiters, not only of ruthlessly cru-shing their resistance, 
but also of breaking ideologically with the entire bourgeois- 
democratic outlook, with all the philistine phrase-mongering 
about liberty and equality in general (in reality, this phrase- 
mongering implies, as Marx demonstrated long ago, the 
“Hberty and equality” of commodity owners, the “liberty 
and equality” of the capitalist and the worker). 

More, classes can be abolished only by tho dictatorship 
of that oppressed class which has been schooled, united, 
trained and steeled by decades of tho strike and political 
struggle against capital— of that class alone which has as- 
similated all the urban, industrial, big-capitalist culture and 
has the determination and ability to protect it and to pre- 
serve and further develop all its achievements, and make 
them available to all the people, to all tho working people— 
of that class alone which will be able to bear all the hard- 
ships, trials, privations and great sacrifices which history 
inevitably imposes upon those who break with tho past and 
boldly hew a road for themselves to a new future— of that 
class alone whose finest members are full of hatred and 
contempt for everything petty-bourgeois and phili,stine, for 
the qualities that flourish so profusely among tho petty 
bourgeoisie, the minor employees and the “intellectuals”— 
of that class alone which “has been through the hardening 
school of labour” and is able to inspire respect for its effi- 
ciency in, every working person and every honest man. 
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Hungarian workers! Comrades! You have set the world 
an even better example than Soviet Russia by your ability 
to unite all socialists at one stroke on the platform of genu- 
ine proletarian dictatorship. You are now faced with the 
most gratifying and most difficult task of holding your own 
in a rigorous war against the Entente. Be firm. Should vacil- 
lation manifest itself among the socialists who yesterday 
gave their support to you, to the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, or among the petty bourgeoisie, suppress it ruthlessly. 
In war the coward’s legitimate fate is the bullet. 

You are waging the only legitimate, just and truly revo- 
lutionary war, a war of the oppressed against the oppres- 
sors, a war of the working people against the exploiters, a 
war for the victory of socialism. All honest members of the 
working class all over the world are on your side. Every 
month brings the world proletarian revolution nearer. 

Be firm! Victory will be yours! 

May 27, 1919 


Lenin 
Vol. 29, pp. 387-91 



A Great 

TlKItOIsM OK Tlin WOUKl HS IN IHf. HVAU. 

)M M I ! N IS'r Sll BHC )T N I Ii8« 

(Excerpt) 

I have given the fullest and most detailed information 
about the communist subbotniks berause in this we 
undoubtedly observe one of the most important aspects of 
communist construction, to which our press pays insuffi- 
cient attention, and which all of us have as yet failed 
properly to appreciate. 

Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest 
but living facts of communist construction, taken from and 
tested by actual life-- this is tho slogan which all of us, our 
writers, agitators, propagandists, organisers, etc., should re- 
peat unceasingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in tho first period after the 
proletarian revolution that we should be engaged primarily 
on the main and fundamental task of overcoming the resis- 
tance of the bourgeoisie, of vanquishing tho exploiters, of 
crushing their conspiracy (like tho “slave-owners' conspir- 
acy” to surrender Potrograd, in which all from the Black 
Hundreds and Cadets to tho Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries were involved^*®). But simultaneously with this 
task, another task comes to the forefront just as inevitably 
and ever more imperatively as time goes on, namely, the 
more important task of positive communist construction, 
the creation of new economic relations, of a now society. 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, 
among other occasions in tho speech I delivered at a session 
of the Petrograd Soviet on March 12, the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat is not only the use of force against the exploiters, 
and not even mainly the use of force. The economic foun- 
dation of this use of revolutionary force, the guarantee of its 
effectiveness and success is the fact that the proletariat rep- 
resents and creates a higher type of social organisation of 
labour compared with capitalism. This is what is important, 
this is the source of the strength and the guarantee that the 
final triumph of communism is inevitable. 

The feudal organisation of social labour rested on the 
discipline of the bludgeon, while the working people, robbed 
and tyrannised by a handful of landowners, were utterly 
ignorant and downtrodden. The capitalist organisation of 
social labour rested on the discipline of hunger, and, not- 
withstanding all the progress of bourgeois culture and bour- 
geois democracy, the vast mass of the working people in the 
most advanced, civilised and democratic republics remained 
an ignorant and downtrodden mass of wage-slaves or 
oppressed peasants, robbed and tyrannised by a handful of 
capitalists. The communist organisation of social labour, the 
first step towards which is socialism, rests, and will do so 
more and more as time goes on, on the free and conscious 
discipline of the working people themselves who 
have thrown oS the yoke both of the landowners and 
capitalists. 

This new discipline does not drop from the skies, nor is 
it born from pious wishes; it grows out of the material con- 
ditions of large-scale capitalist production, and out of them 
alone. Without them it is impossible. And the repository, or 
the vehicle, of these material conditions is a definite histor- 
ical class, created, organised, united, trained, educated and 
hardened by large-scale capitalism. This class is the 
proletariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, historico-philosophical 
term “dictatorship of the proletariat” into simpler language, 
it means just the following: 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
factory industrial workers in general, is able to lead the 
whole mass of the working and exploited people in the 
struggle to throw off the yoke of capital, in actually carrying 
it out, in the struggle to maintain and consolidate the victo- 
ry, in the work of creating the new, socialist social system 
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and in the (’nliro atnigclp for the C(tmidptp abolition of classes. 
(Let us ob.Hpr\c in parontlipsi.s that the only scientific 
di-slinction between sociali'fm and eominunisin is that the 
first term implies the first .stage of the new .society arising 
out of capitalism, while the .second iniplie.s the next and 
higher stage.) 

The mi.stake the ‘TU'rue" yellow International'®® makes is 
that its leaders aeeept the class struggle and tlie leading role 
of the proletariat only in word and are afraid to think it out 
to its logical conclu.sion. 'I’hey are afraid of that inevitable 
conclusion which particularly terrifies the bourgeoisie, and 
which is ahsolutely unncreptahle to them. They are afraid 
to admit that the dictatorship of the proletariat is also a 
period of class struggle, which is inevitable as long ns clas.ses 
have not been abolished, and which change.s in form, 
being particularly fierce ami particularly peculiar in the 
period immediately following the overthrow of capital. The 
proletariat does not cease the cla.ss struggle after it has 
captured political power, hut continues it until classes are 
abolished — of course, under different circumstances, in 
different form and by differtmt means. 

And what does the “abolition of cla.sses" moan? All those 
who call themselves socialists recogni.se this as the ultimate 
goal of socialism, but by no means all give thought to its 
significance. Classes are large groups of people differing 
from each other by the place they occupy in a historically 
determined system of social production, by their relation (in 
most cases fixed and formulated in law) to the means of 
production, by their role in the social organisation of labour, 
and, consequently, by the dimension.s of the share of social 
wealth of which they dispose and the mode of acquiring it. 
Classes are groups of people one of which can appropriate 
the labour of another owing to the different places they 
occupy in a definite system of social economy. 

Clearly, in order to abolish classes completely, it is not 
enough to overthrow the exploiters, the landowners and 
capitalists, not enough to abolish their rights of ownership; 
it is necessary also to abolish all private owticrship of the 
means of production, it is necessary to abolish the distinc- 
tion between town and country, as well as the distinction 
between manual workers and brain workers. This requires 
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a very long period of time. In order to achieve this an enor- 
mous step forward must be taken in developing the produc- 
tive forces; it is necessary to overcome the resistance (fre- 
quently passive, which is particularly stubborn and particu- 
larly difficult to overcome) of the numerous survivals of 
small-scale production; it is necessary to overcome the enor- 
mous force of habit and conservatism which are connected 
with these survivals. 

The assumption that all “working people” are equally 
capable of doing this work would be an empty phrase, or 
the illusion of an antediluvian, pre-Marxist socialist; for this 
ability does not come of itself, but grows historically, and 
grows only out of the material conditions of large-scale cap- 
italist production. This ability, at the beginning of the road 
from capitalism to socialism, is possessed by the proletariat 
alone. It is capable of fulfilling the gigantic task that con- 
fronts it, first, because it is the strongest and most advanced 
class in civilised societies; secondly, because in the most 
developed countries it constitutes the majority of the popu- 
lation, and thirdly, because in backward capitalist countries, 
like Russia, the majority of the population consists of semi- 
proletarians, i.e., of people who regulajrly live in a proletar- 
ian way part of the year, who regularly earn a part of their 
means of subsistence as wage-workers in capitalist enter- 
prises. 

Those who try to solve the problems involved in the tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism on the basis of general 
talk about liberty, equality, democracy in general, equality 
of labour democracy, etc. (as Kautsky, Martov and other 
heroes of the Berne yellow International do), thereby only 
reveal their petty-bourgeois, philistine nature and ideolog- 
ically slavishly follow in the wake of the bourgeoisie. The 
correct solution of this problem can be found only in a 
concrete study of the specific relations between the specific 
class which has conquered political power, namely, the pro- 
letariat, and the whole non-proletarian, and also semi-pro- 
letarian, mass of the working population— relations which 
do not take shape in fantastically harmonious, “ideal” con- 
ditions, but in the real conditions of the frantic resistance 
of the bourgeoisie which assumes many and diverse forms. 

The vast majority of the population— and all the more so 
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of thp working population of any capitalist country, 
includinR -Ilussia, have Ihonsands of times experienced', 
themselves and thro\i|?h their kith and kin, the oppression 
of capital, the plunder and every .sort of tyranny it perpe- 
trates. The iiiipiTialist war. i.e.. the .slauRhter of ten million 
people in order to decide whether British or German capital 
was to have suprenuicy in plunderinR; the whole world, has 
greatly intensified these ordeals, has increased and deepened 
them, and has made the people reali.se their meaning. Hence 
the inevitable .sympathy displayed by the vast majority of 
the population, particularly the working people, for the 
proletariat, becau.se it is with heroic cotirage and revolution- 
ary ruthle.ssne.s.s throwing off the yoke of capital, over- ' 
throwing the exploiters, suppressiuK their resi, stance, and 
shedding its blood to pave the road for the creation of the { 
new .society, in which there will be no room for exploiters. 

Great and Inevitable as may he their petty-hourgeois 
vacillations and their tendency to go back to bourgeois 
“order”, under the “wing” of the bourgeoisie, the non-prole- 
tarian and semi-proletarian mass of the working population 
cannot but recognise the moral and political authority of 
the proletariat, who arc not only overthrowing the exploiters 
and suppressing their resistance, but are building a new and 
higher social bond, a social di.scipline, the di.scipline of class- 
conscious and united working people, who know no yoke 
and no authority except the authority of their own unity, 
of their own, more class-conscious, bold, solid, revolutionary 
and steadfast vanguard. 

In order to achieve victory, in order to build and consol- 
idate socialism, the proletariat must fulfil a twofold or dual 
task: first, it must, by its .supreme herol.sm in the revolution- 
ary struggle against capital, win over the entire mass of 
the working and exploited people; it must win them over, 
organise them and lead them in the .struggle to overthrow 
the bourgeoisie and utterly .suppres.s their resistance. Second- 
ly, it must lead the whole mass of the working and exploit- 
ed people, as well as all the pc'l.ly-hourgeois groups, on to 
the road of new economic development, towards the crea- 
tion of a new social bond, a new labour discipline, a new 
organisation of labour, which will combine tbe last word 
in science and capitalist technology with the mass associa- 
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tion of class-conscious workers creating large-scale socialist 
industry. 

The second task is more difficult than the first, for it 
cannot possibly bo fulfilled by single acts of heroic fervour; 
it requires the most prolonged, most persistent and most 
difficult mass heroism in plain, everyday work. But this task 
is more essential than the first, because, in the last analysis, 
the deepest source of strength for victories over the bour- 
geoisie and the sole guarantee of the durability and perma- 
nence of these victories can only be a new and higher mode 
of social production, the substitution of large-scale socialist 
production for capitalist and petty-bourgeois production. 

4c a|t 

“Communist subbotniks” are of such enormous historical 
significance precisely because they demonstrate the con- 
scious and voluntary initiative of the workers in developing 
the productivity of labour, in adopting a new labour 
discipline, in creating socialist conditions of economy and 
life. 

J. Jacoby, one of the few, in fact it would be more cor- 
rect to say one of the exceptionally rare, German bourgeois 
democrats who, after the lessons of 1870-71, went over not 
to chauvinism or national-liberalism, but to socialism, once 
said that the formation of a single trade union was of greater 
historical importance than the battle of Sadowa.^®’ This is 
true. The battle of Sadowa decided the supremacy of one 
of two bourgeois monarchies, the Austrian or the Prussian, 
in creating a German national capitalist state. The forma- 
tion of one trade union was a small step towards the world 
victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie. And we may 
similarly say that the first communist subbotnik, organised 
by the workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway in Moscow 
on May 10, 1919, was of greater historical significance than 
any of the victories of Hindenburg, or of Foch and the Brit- 
ish, in the 1914-18 imperialist war. The victories of the 
imperialists mean the slaughter of millions of workers for 
the sake of the profits of the An^lo-American and French 
multimillionaires, they are the atrocities of doomed capital- 
ism, bloated with over-eating and rotting alive. The com- 
munist subbotnik organised by the workers of the Moscow- 
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Kazan Railway is one of the cells of the new, socialist soci- 
ety, which hrinsis to all the peoples of the earth emancipa- 
tion from the yoke of cai)ital and from wars. 

The honrgeois gentlemen and their hangers-on, including 
the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, who are wont 
to regard themselves as the representatives of “public opin- 
ion”, naturally jeer at the Impes of the (lommnnists, call 
those hopes “a haobah tre(' in a mignonette pot”, sneer at 
Iho insignificance of the number of subbotniks compared 
with the vast number of cases of thieving, idleness, lower 
productivity, .spoilage of raw materials and finished goods, 
etc. Our reply to these gentlemen is that if the bourgeois 
intellectuals had dedicated their knowledge to a.s.sisting the 
working people in.stead of giving if to the Russian and 
foreign capitalists in order to re.sUire their power, the revo- 
lution would have prooeedeil more rapidly and more peace- 
fully. But this is utopian, for the i.s.sue is decided by the 
class struggle, and Iho majority of the intellectuals gravi- 
tate towards the bourgeoisie. Not with the assistance of the 
intellectuals will the proletariat achieve victory, but in spite 
of their opposition (at least in the majority of cases), remov- 
ing those of them who are incorrigibly bourgeois, reforming, 
re-educating and subordinating the. waverers, and gradually 
winning ever larger sections of them to its side. Gloating 
over the difficulties and setbacks of the revolution, sowing 
panic, preaching a return to the pa.st— these are all 
weapons and methods of class struggle of the bourgeois 
intellectuals. The proletariat will not allow itself to be 
deceived by them. 

If we get down to brass tacks, however, has it ever 
happened in history that a now mode of production has 
taken root immediately, without a long succession of 
setbacks, blunders and relapses? Halt a century after the 
abolition of serfdom there were still quite, a number of 
survivals of serfdom in the Russian countryside. Half a 
century after the abolition of slavery in America the 
position of the Negroes was still very often one of semi- 
slavery. The bourgeois intellectuals, including the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, are true to them- 
selves in serving capital and in continuing to use 
absolutely false arguments— before the proletarian revolu- 
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tion they accused us of being utopian; after the revolution 
they demand that we wipe out all traces of the past with 
fantastic rapidity! 

We are not Utopians, however, and we know the real 
value of bourgeois “arguments”; we also know that for 
some time after the revolution traces of the old ethics will 
inevitably predominate over the young shoots of the new. 
When the new has just been born the old always remains 
stronger than it for some time; this is always the case 
in nature and in social life. Jeering at the feebleness of 
the young shoots of the new order, cheap scepticism of 
the intellectuals and the like— these are, essentially, 
methods of bourgeois class struggle against the proletariat, 
a defence of capitalism against socialism. We must 
carefully study the feeble new shoots, we must devote the 
greatest attention to them, do everything to promote their 
growth and “nurse” them. Some of them will inevitably 
perish. We cannot vouch that precisely the “communist 
subbotniks” will play a particularly important role. But 
that is not the point. The point is to foster each and 
every shoot of the new; and life will select the most 
viable. If the Japanese scientist, in order to ^elp mankind 
vanquish syphilis, had the patience to test six hundred 
and five preparations before he developed a six hundred 
and sixth which met definite requirements, then those 
who want to solve a more difficult problem, namely, to 
vanquish capitalism, must have the perseverance to try 
hundreds and thousands of new methods, means and 
weapons of struggle in order to elaborate the most suitable 
of them. 

The “communist subbotniks” are so important because 
they were initiated by workers who were by no means 
placed in exceptionally good conditions, by workers of 
various specialities, and some with no speciality at all, 
just unskilled labourers, who are living under ordinary, 
i.e., exceedingly hard, conditions. We all know very well 
the main cause of the decline in the productivity of labour 
that is to be observed not only in Russia, but all over the 
world; it is ruin and impoverishment, embitterment and 
weariness caused by the imperialist war, sickness and mal- 
nutrition. The latter is first in importance. Starvation— 
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that is the cause. And in order to do away with starvation, 
productivity of labour mu.st be raised in agriculture, in 
transport and in industry. So, wo get a sort of vicious 
circle; in order to rai.se prodtictivily of labour wo must 
save oursolve.s from .starvation, and in order to .save our- 
selves from .starvation we must raise productivity of labour. 

We know that in practice .such contradictions are solved 
by breaking the vicious circle, by bringing about a radical 
change in the temper of the people, by the heroic initiative 
of the individual groups which often plays a deci.sivo role 
against the background of .such a radical change. The 
unskilled labourers and railway workers of Moscow (of 
course, we have in mind the majority of them, and not a 
handful of profiteers, officials and other whiteguards) are 
working people who are living in desperately hard condi- 
tions. They are constantly underfed, and now, before the. 
new harvest is gathered, with the general worsening of 
the food situation, they are actually starving. And yet 
these starving workers, surrounded by the malicious coun- 
ter-revolutionary agitation of the bourgeoisie, the Men- 
sheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, are organising 
“communist subbotniks”, working overtime without any 
pay, and achieving an enormous increase in the productiv- 
ity of labour in spite of the fact that they are weary, 
tormented, and exhausted by malnutrition. Is this not 
supreme heroism? Is this not the beginning of a change 
of momentous significance? 

In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the most 
important, the principal thing for the victory of the new 
social system. Capitalism created a productivity of labour 
unknown under serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly 
vanquished, and will be utterly vanquished by socialism 
creating a new and much higher productivity of labour. 
This is a very difficult matter and must take a long time; 
but it has been started, and that is the main thing. If in 
starving Moscow, in the summer of 1919, the starving 
workers who had gone through four trying years of im- 
perialist war and another year and a half of still more 
trying civil war could start this great work, how will thin^ 
develop later when we triumph in the civil war and win 
peace? 
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Communism is the higher productivity of labour- 
compared with that existing under capitalism— of volun- 
tary, class-conscious and united workers employing ad- 
vanced techniques. Communist subbotniks are extraordi- 
narily valuable as the actual beginning of communism; 
and this is a very rare thing because we are in a stage 
when “only the first steps in the transition from capitalism 
to communism are being taken” (as our Party Programme 
quite rightly says). 

Communism begins when the rank-and-file workers 
display an enthusiastic concern that is undaunted by 
arduous toil to increase the productivity of labour, husband 
every pood of grain, coal, iron and other products, which 
do not accrue to the workers personally or to their “close” 
kith and kin, but to their “distant” kith and kin, i.e., to 
society as a whole, to tens and hundreds of millions of 
people united first in one socialist state, and then in a 
union of Soviet republics. 

In Capital, Karl Marx ridicules the pompous and gran- 
diloquent bourgeois-democratic great charter of liberty and 
the rights of man, ridicules all this phrase-mongering 
about liberty, equality and fraternity in general, which 
dazzles the petty bourgeois and phiUstines of all countries, 
including the present despicable heroes of the despicable 
Berne International. Marx contrasts these pompous decla- 
rations of rights to the plain, modest, practical, simple 
manner in which the question is presented by the proletar- 
iat— the legislative enactment of a shorter working day 
is a typical example of such treatment. The aptness and 
profundity of Marx’s observation become the clearer and 
more obvious to us the more the content of the proletarian 
revolution unfolds. The “formulas” of genuine communism 
difier from the pompous, intricate, and solemn phraseology 
of the Kautskys, the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and their beloved “brethren” of Berne in that 
they reduce everything to the conditions of labour. Less 
chatter about “labour democracy”, about “liberty, equality 
and fraternity”, about “government by the people”, and 
all such stuH; the class-conscious workers and peasants of 
our day see through these pompous phrases of the bour- 
geois intellectual and discern the trickery as easily as a 
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person of ordinary common sense and experience, when 
glancing at the irreproachably “polished” features and 
immaculate appearance of the “fain fellow, dontcher 
know”, immediately and unerringly puts him down as “in 
all probability, a .scoundrel". 

Fewer pompons phrnse.s, more plain, everyday work, 
concern for the pood of grain and the pood of coal! More 
concern about providing thi.s pood of grain and pood of 
coal needed by the hungry workers and ragged and barefoot 
peasants not by haggling, not in a capitalist manner, but 
by the conscious, voluntary, boundlessly heroic labour of 
plain working men like the unskilled labourers and 
railwayiuen of the Moscow-K azan lino. 

Wo must all admit that vestiges of the hourgeois-iiitel- 
lectual phrase-mongering ajiproach to questions of the 
revolution are in evidence at every step, everywhere, even 
in our own ranks. Our press, for example, does little to 
fight these rotten survivals of the rotten, bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic past; it does little to foster the simple, modest, 
ordinary but viable shoots of genuine communism. 

Take the position of women. In this field, not a single 
democratic party in the world, not even in the most 
advanced bourgeois republic, has done in decades so much 
as a hundredth part of what wo did in our very first year 
in power. We really razed to the ground the infamous laws 
placing women in a position of inequality, restricting 
divorce and surrounding it with disgusting formalities, 
denying recognition to children born out of wedlock, 
enforcing a search for their fathers, etc., laws numerous 
survivals of which, to the shame of the bourgeoisie and 
of capitalism, are to be found in all civilised countries. 
We have a thousand times the right to be proud of what we 
have done in this field. But the more thoroughly we have 
cleared the ground of the lumber of the old, bourgeois laws 
and institutions, the clearer it is to us that we have only 
cleared the ground to build on but are not yet building. 

Notwithstanding all the laws emancipating woman, she 
continues to be a domestic slave, because petty housework 
crushes, strangles, stultifies and degrades her, chains her 
to the kitchen and the nursery, and she wastes her labour 
on barbarously unproductive, petty, nerve-racking, stultify- 
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ing and crushing drudgery. The real emancipation of 
women, real comnxunism, will begin only where and when 
an all-out struggle begins (led by the proletariat wielding 
the state power) against this petty housekeeping, or rather 
when its wholesale transformation into a large-scale so- 
cialist economy begins. 

Do we in practice pay sullicient attention to this ques- 
tion, which in theory every Communist considers indispu- 
table? Of course not. Do we take proper care of the shoots 
of communism which already exist in this sphere? Again 
the answer is no. Public catering establishments, nurseries, 
kindergartens— hero we have examples of these shoots, 
here we have the simple, everyday means, involving 
nothing pompous, grandiloquent or ceremonial, which can 
really emancipate women, really lessen and abolish their 
inequality with men as regards their role in social produc- 
tion and public life. These means are not new, they (like 
all the material prerequisites for socialism) were created 
by large-scale capitalism. But under capitalism they re- 
mained, first, a rarity, and secondly— which is particularly 
important— either profit-making enterprises, with all the 
worst features of speculation, profiteering, cheating and 
fraud, or “acrobatics of bourgeois charity”, which the best 
workers rightly hated and despised. 

There is no doubt that the number of these institutions 
in our country has increased enormously and that they 
are beginning to change in character. There is no doubt 
that we have far more organising talent among the work- 
ing and peasant women than we are aware of, that we 
have far more people than we know of who can organise 
practical work, with the co-operation of large numbem of 
workers and of still larger numbers of consumers, without 
that abundance of talk, fuss, squabbling and chatter about 
plans, systems, etc., with which our big-headed intellec- 
tuals” or half-baked “Communists” are “aSected • 
do not nurse these shoots of the new as we should. 

Look at the bourgeoisie. How very well they know how 
to advertise what they need! See how millions of c(yies 
of their newspapers extol what the capitalists regard as 
“model” enterprises, and how “model” bourgeois institu- 
tions are made an object of national pride! Our press oes 
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not take the trouble, or hardly over, to describe the best 
catering estobiLsbments or nurseries, in order, by daily 
insistence, to get some of them turned into models of their 
kind. It does not give them enough publicity, does not 
describe in detail the saving in human labour, the con- 
veniences for the consumer, the economy of products, the 
emancipation of women from domestic slavery, the im- 
provement in sanitary conditions, that can be achieved 
with exemplary communist work and extended to the 
whole of society, to all working people. 

Exemplary production, exemplary communist .subbotniks, 
exemplary care and conscientiousne,s.s in procuring and 
distributing every pood of grain, exemplary catering es- 
tablishments, exc'iuplary cleanUne.ss in such-and-.such a 
workers’ house, in ,such-ami .'^uch a block, should all receive 
ten times more attention and core from our press, as well 
as from every workers’ and peasants’ organisation, than 
they receive now. All these are shoots of communism, and 
it is our common and primary <luty to nurse them. Difficult 
as our food and production situation is, in the year and a 
half of Bolshevik rule there has been undoubted progress 
all along the line: grain procurement.s have increased from 
30 million poods (from August 1, 1917 to August 1, 1918) 
to 100 million poods (from August 1, 1918 to May 1, 1919); 
vegetable gardening has expanded, the margin of unsown 
land has diminished, railway transport has begun to im- 
prove despite the enormous fuel difficulties, and so on. 
Against this general background, and with the support of 
the proletarian state power, the shoots of communism will 
not wither; they will grow and blossom into complete 
communism. 


* * « 

We must give very great thought to the significance of 
the “communist subbotniks”, in order that we may draw 
all the very important practical lessons that follow from 
this great beginning. 

The first and main lesson is that this beginning must 
be given every assistance. The word “commune” is being 
handled much too freely. Any kind of enterprise started 
by Communists or with their participation is very often at 
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once declared to be a “commune”, it being not infrequently 
forgotten that this very honourable title must be won by 
prolonged and persistent effort, by practical achievement 
in genuine communist development. 

That is why, in my opinion, the decision that has 
matured in the minds of the majority of the members of 
the Central Executive Committee to repeal the decree of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, as far as it pertains 
to the title “consumers’ communes”, is quite right. Let the 
title be simpler— and, incidentally, the defects and short- 
comings of the initial stages of the new organisational 
work will not be blamed on the “communes”, but (as in 
all fairness they should be) on bad Communists. It would 
be a good thing to eliminate the word “commune” from 
common use, to prohibit every Tom, Dick and Harry from 
grabbing at it, or to allow this title to be borne only by 
genuine communes, which have really demonstrated in 
practice (and have proved by the unanimous recognition 
of the whole of the surrounding population) that they are 
capable of organising their work in a communist manner. 
First show that you are capable of working without remu- 
neration in the interests of society, in the interests of all 
the working people, show that you are capable of “working 
in a revolutionary way”, that you are capable of raising 
productivity of labour, of organising the work in an ex- 
emplary manner, and then hold out your hand for the 
honourable title “commune”! 

In this respect, the “communist subbotniks” are a most 
valuable exception; for the unskilled labourers and 
railwayman of the Moscow-Kazan Railway first demon- 
strated by deeds that they are capable of working like 
Communists, and then adopted the title of “communist 
subbotniks” for their undertaking. We must see to it and 
make sure that in future anyone who calls his enterprise, 
institution or undertaking a commune without having proved 
this by hard work and practical success in prolonged effort, 
by exemplary and truly communist organisation, is mer- 
cilessly ridiculed and pilloried as a charlatan or a windbag. 

That great beginning, the “communist subbotniks”, must 
also be utilised for another purpose, namely, to purge the 
Party. In the early period following the revolution, when 
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the innsH of “honost" and philistine-minded people was 
particularly timorous, and when the bourgeois intellectuals 
to a man, including, of course, the Mensheviks and Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries. played the lackey to the bourgeoisie 
and carried on sabotage, it was absolutely inevitable that 
adventurers and other iiernirimis ehunents should hitch 
themselves to the ruling party. 'I'lu'ce never luw boon, and 
there never can be, a revolution without that. 'I’ho whole 
point i.H that the ruling party .should be able, relying on a 
sound and strong advanci'il cla8.s, to purge il.s ranks. 

We stnrte<l this work long ago. It must be continued 
steadily and untiringly. 'I’lie mobilisation of Communists 
for the war helped us in this respect: the coward.s and 
scoundrels fled from the Party’s ranks, (food riddance! 
Such a reduction in the Pnrty’.s memberslup means an 
enormous increase in its .strength and weight. Wo must 
continue the purge, and that new beginning, the “com- 
munist subbotniks”, must bo utilised for this purpose: 
members should be accepted into the Party only after six 
months’, say, “trial”, or “probation”, at “working in a 
revolutionary way”. A similar test should bo demanded of 
all members of the Party who joined after October 25, 
1917 and who have not proved by some special work or 
service that they are absolutely reliable, loyal and capable 
of being Communists. 

The purging of the Party, through the steadily increasing 
demands it makes in regard to working in a genuinely 
communist way, will improve the state apparatus and will 
bring much nearer the final transition of the peasants to 
the side of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Incidentally, the “communist subbotniks” have thrown 
a remarkably strong light on the class character of the 
state apparatus under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The Central Committee of the Party drafts a letter on 
“working in a revolutionary way". The idea is suggested 
by the Central Committee of a party with from 100,000 to 
200,000 members (I a.ssumo that that is the number that 
will remain after a thorough purging; at present the 
membership is larger). 

The idea is taken up by the workers organised in trade 
unions. In Russia and the Ukraine they number about four 
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million. The overwhelming majority of them are for the 
state power of the proletariat, for proletarian dictator- 
ship. Two hundred thousand and four million— such is the 
ratio of the “gear-wheels”, if one may so express it. Then 
follow the tens of millions of peasants, who are divided 
into three main groups: the most numerous and the one 
standing closest to the proletariat is that of the semi- 
proletarians or poor peasants; then come the middle 
peasants, and lastly the numerically very small group of 
kulaks or rural bourgeoisie. 

As long as it is possible to trade in grain and to make 
profit out of famine, the peasant will remain (and this 
will for some time bo inevitable under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat) a semi-working man, a semi-profiteer. As 
a profiteer he is hostile to us, hostile to the proletarian 
state; he is inclined to agree with the bourgeoisie and their 
faithful lackeys, up to and including the Menshevik Sher 
or the Socialist-Revolutionary B. Chernenkov, who stand 
for freedom to trade in grain. But as a working man, the 
peasant is a friend of the proletarian state, a most loyal 
ally of the worker in the struggle against the landowner 
and against the capitalist. As working men, the peasants, 
the vast mass of them, the peasant millions, support the 
state “machine” which is headed by the one or two hundred 
thousand Communists of the proletarian vanguard, and 
which consists of millions of organised proletarians. 

A state more democratic, in the true sense of the word, 
one more closely connected with the working and exploited 
people, has never yet existed. 

It is precisely proletarian work such as that put into 
“communist subbotniks” that will win the complete respect 
and love of peasants for the proletarian state. Such work 
and such work alone will completely convince the peasant 
that we are right, that communism is right, and make him 
our devoted ally, and, hence, will lead to the complete 
elimination of our food difficulties, to the complete victory 
of communism over capitalism in the matter of the produc- 
tion and distribution of grain, to the unqualified consoli- 
dation of communism. 

June 28, 1919 
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(’.omrades, according to th« plan you have adopted and 
which has been convoyed to me, the subject of today’s talk 
is the state. I do not know how familiar you are already 
with this subject. If I am not mistaken your courses have 
only just begun and this is the first time you will be 
tackling this subject systematically. If that is so, then it may 
very well happen that in the first lecture on this difhcult 
subject I may not succeed in making my exposition suffi- 
ciently clear and comprehensible to many of my listeners. 
And if this should prove to be the case, I would request 
you not to be perturbed by the fact, because the question 
of the state is a most com {ilex and difficult one, perhaps 
one that more than any other has been confused by bour- 
geois scholars, writers and philosophers. It should not 
therefore be expected that a thorough understanding of 
this subject can be obtained from one brief talk, at a 
first sitting. After the first talk on this subject you should 
make a note of the passages which you have not under- 
stood or which arc not clear to you, and return to them a 
second, a third and a fourth time, so that what you have 
not understood may bo further .supplemented and elucidat- 
ed later, both by reading and by variou.s lectures and 
talks. I hope that we may manage to meet once again 
and that we shall then be able to exchange opinions on all 
supplementary questions and see what has remained most 
unclear. I also hope that in addition to talks and lectures 
you will devote some time to reading at least a few of the 
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most important works of Marx and Engels. I have no doubt 
that these most important works are to be found 
in the lists of books and in the handbooks which are 
available in your library for the students of the Soviet 
and Party school; and although, again, some of you may 
at first be dismayed by the difficulty of the exposition, I 
must again warn you that you should not let this worry 
you; what is unclear at a first reading will become clear 
at a second reading, or when you subsequently approach 
the question from a somewhat different angle. For I once 
more repeat that the question is so complex and has been 
so confused by bourgeois scholars and writers that any- 
body who desires to study it seriously and master it 
independently must attack it several times, return to it 
again and again and consider it from various angles in 
order to attain a clear, sound understanding of it. Because 
it is such a fundamental, such a basic question in all 
politick, and because not only in such stormy and revolu- 
tionary times as the present, but even in the most peaceful 
times, you will come across it every day in any newspaper 
in connection with any economic or political question it 
will be all the easier to return to it. Every day, in one 
context or another, you will be returning to the question: 
what is the state, what is its nature, what is its significance 
and what is the attitude of our Party, the party that is 
fighting for the overthrow of capitalism, the Communist 
Party — what is its attitude to the state? And the chief 
thing is that you should acquire, as a result of your read- 
ing, as a result of the talks and lectures you will hear on 
the state, the ability to approach this question indepen- 
dently, since you will be meeting with it on the most diverse 
occasions, in connection with the most trifling questions, in 
the most unexpected contexts and in discussions and 
disputes with opponents. Only when you learn to find 
your way about independently in this question may you' 
consider yourself sufficiently confirmed in your convictions 
and able with sufficient success to defend them against 
anybody and at any time. 

After these brief remarks, I shall proceed to deal with 
the question itself — what is the state, how did it arise and 
fundamentally what attitude to the state should be dis- 
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played by the party of the workiiip: cla.^'S, whirh is fighting 
for the complete overthrow of capitalism -the Communist 
Party? 

1 have already said that yon are not likely to find another 
question which has been so confused, (lehberately and 
unwittingly, by representatives of bourgeois science, phi- 
losophy. jurisprudence, juditiea! economy and journal- 
ism, a.s the ((uestion of the .state. To this day it is very often 
confused with religious questions; not only those professing 
religious doctrine.s (it is quite natural to exi*ert it of them), 
but even people who consider themselve.s fn-e from religious 
prejudice, very often confu.se, the .specific qui'.stiou of the 
state with questions of religion and endeavour to build 
up a doctrine very often a complex one, with an ideolog- 
ical, philosophical apiironch and arguiiieiitation— which 
claim.s that the .slate is .something divine, something super- 
natural, that it i.s a certain force by virtue of which mankind 
has lived, that it is a force of divine origin which confers 
on people, or can confer on peojilo, or which brings with 
it something that is not of man, but is given him from 
without. And it must b(' said that thi.s doctrine is so closely 
bound up with the interests of Iho exploiting cla.s.ses— the 
landowners and the capitalists— .so serves their interests, 
has so deeply permeated all the customs, views and science 
of the gentlemen who repre.sent the bourgeoisie, that you 
will meet with vestiges of it on every hand, even in the 
view of the state held by the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Bevolutionaries, nlthougli they are convinced that they can 
regard the state with sober eye,s and reject indignantly the 
suggestion that they are under the sway of religious preju- 
dices. This question has been so confused and complicated 
because it afiects the interests of the ruling clasac,s more than 
any other question (yielding place in this respect only to the 
foundations of economic science). The doctrine of the state 
serves to Ju.stify .social iirivilogc, the existence of exploita- 
tion, the existence of capilali.sra— and that i.s why it would 
be the greatest mi.stako to expect impartiality on this ques- 
tion, to approach it in the belief that people who claim to be 
scientific can give you a purely scientific view on the subject. 
In the question of the state, in the doctrine of the state, 
in the theory of the state, when you have become familiar 
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with it and have gone into it deeply enough, you will always 
discern the struggle between different classes, a struggle 
which is reflected or expressed in a conflict of views on the 
state, in the estimate of the role and significance of the 

St3.t0, 

To approach this question as scientifically as possible 
we must cast at least a fleeting glance back on the history 
of the state, its emergence and development. The most 
reliable thing in a question of social science, and one that 
is most nece.ssary in order really to acquire the habit of 
approaching this question correctly and not allowing oneself 
to get lost in the mass of detail or in the immense variety 
of conflicting opinion— the most important thing if one 
is to approach this question scientifically is not to 
forget the underlying historical connection, to examine 
every question from the standpoint of how the given phenom- 
enon arose in history and what were the principal stages 
in its development, and, from the standpoint of its develop- 
ment, to examine what it has become today. 

I hope that in studying this question of the state you 
will acquaint yourselves with Engels’s book The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State. This is one of 
the fundamental works of modern socialism, every sentence 
of which can be accepted with confidence, in the assurance 
that it has not been said at random but is based on immense 
historical and political material. Undoubtedly, not all 
the parts of this work have been expounded in an equally 
popular and comprehensible way; some of them presume 
a reader who already possesses a certain knowledge of 
history and economics. But 1 again repeat that you should 
not be perturbed if on reading this work you do not under- 
stand it at once. Very few people do. But returning to it 
later, when your interest has been aroused, you will suc- 
ceed in understanding the greater part, if not the whole 
of it. I refer to this book because it gives the correct approach 
to the question in the sense mentioned. It begins with a his- 
torical sketch of the origin of the state. 

This question, like every other— for example, that of 
the origin of capitalism, the exploitation of man by man, 
socialism, how socialism arose, what conditions gave rise 
to it— can be approached soundly and confidently only if 
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we cast a glance back on the history of its development as 
a whole. In connection with this problem it should first 
of all be noted that the state has not always existed. There 
was a time when there was no state. It appears wherever 
and whenever a division of society into classes appears, 
whenever exploiters and exploited appear. 

Before the first form of exploitation of man by man arose, 
the first form of division into classes --slave-owners and 
slaves— there existed the patriarchal family, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the clan family. (C.Ian— tribe; at the 
time people of one kin lived together.) Fairly definite 
traces of these primitive times have survived in the life of 
many primitive peoples; and if you take any work what- 
soever on primitive civili.sation, you will always come 
across more or less definito descriptions, indications and 
recollections of the fact that there was a time, more or 
less similar to primitive communism, when the division 
of society into slave-owners and slaves did not exist. And 
in those times there was no state, no special apparatus for 
the systematic application of force and the subjugation of 
people by force. It is such an apparatu.s that is called the state. 

In primitive society, when people lived in small family 
groups and were still at the lowest stages of development, 
in a condition approximating to savagery— an epoch from 
which modern, civilised human society is separated by 
several thousand years— there were yet no signs of the 
existence of a state. We find the predominance of custom, 
authority, respect, the power enjoyed by the elders of the 
clan; we find this power sometimes accorded to women— 
the position of women then was not like the downtrodden 
and oppressed condition of women today— but nowhere 
do we find a special category of people set apart to rule others 
and who, for the sake and piirpovso of rule, sy.stomatically 
and permanently have at their disposal a certain apparatus 
of coercion, an apparatus of violence, such as is represent- 
ed at the present time, as yoii all realise, by armed con- 
tingents of troops, prisons and other means of subjugating 
the will of others by force— all that which constitutes the 
essence of the state. 

If we get away from what are known as ndigious teach- 
ings, from the subtleties, philosophical arguments and 
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various opinions advanced by bourgeois scholars, if we 
get away from these and try to get at the real core of the 
matter, we shall find that the state really does amount to 
such an apparatus of rule which stands outside society as 
a whole. When there appears such a special group of men 
occupied solely with government, and who in order to rule 
need a special apparatus of coercion to subjugate the will 
of others by force— prisons, special contingents of men, 
armies, etc.— then there appears the state. 

But there was a time when there was no state, when gen- 
eral ties, the community itself, discipline and the ordering 
of work were maintained by force of custom and tradition, 
by the authority or the respect enjoyed by the elders of 
the clan or by women— who in those times not only frequent- 
ly enjoyed a status equal to that of men, but not infrequent- 
ly enjoyed an even higher status— and when there was no 
special category of persons who were specialists in ruling. 
History shows that the state as a special apparatus for 
coercing people arose wherever and whenever there ap- 
peared a division of society into classes, that is, a division 
into groups of people some of which were permanently 
in a position to appropriate the labour of others, where some 
people exploited others. 

And this division of society into classes must always 
be clearly borne in mind as a fundaniental fact of history. 
The development of all human societies for thousands of 
years, in all countries without exception, reveals a general 
conformity to law, a regularity and consistency; so that 
at first we had a society without classes— the original 
patriarchal, primitive society, in which there were no 
aristocrats; then we had a society based on slavery— a 
slave-owning society. The whole of modern, civilised Europe 
has passed through this stage— slavery ruled supreme two 
thousand years ago. The vast majority of peoples of the 
other parts of the world also passed through this stage. 
Traces of slayery survive to this day among the less de- 
veloped peoples; you will find the institution of slavery in 
Africa, for example, at the present time. The division into 
slave-owners and slaves was the first important class divi- 
sion. The former group not only owned all the means of 
production— the land and the implements, however poor and 
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primitive they may have been in those times— but also 
owned people. This group was known as slave-owners, while 
those who laboured and supplied labour for others were 
known as slaves. 

This form was followed in hi.slory by another— feudal- 
ism. In the great majority of countries slavery in the course 
of its development evolved into .serfdom. The fundamental 
division of society was now into feudal lords and peasant 
serfs. The form of relations between people changed. The 
slave-owners had regarded the .slaves as their property; 
the law had confirmed this view and regarded the slave as 
a chattel completely owned by the slave- owner. As far 
as the peasant serf was concerned, cla.ss oppre.Hsion and 
dependence romaine-d, but it was not con.sidered that the 
feudal lord owned the peasants as chattels, but that he 
was only entitled to their labour, to the obligatory perfor- 
mance of certain .services. In practice, as you know, serfdom, 
especially in Rmssia where it survived longest of all and 
assumed the crudest forms, in no way diRerod from 
slavery. 

Further, with the development of trade, the appearance 
of the world market and the development of money cir- 
culation, a new class arose within feudal society— the capi- 
talist class. From the commodity, the exchange of commod- 
ities and the rise of the power of money, there derived the 
power of capital. During the eighteenth century, or rather, 
from the end of the eighteenth century and during the nine- 
teenth century, revolutions took place all over the world. 
Feudalism was abolished in all the countries of Western 
Europe. Russia was the last country in which this took place. 
In 1861 a radical change took place in Russia as well; as 
a consequence of this one form of society wa.s replaced by 
another— feudalism was replaced by capitalism, under 
which division into classes remained, as well as various 
traces and remnants of serfdom, but fundamentally the 
division into classes assumed a different form. 

The owners of capital, the owners of the land and the 
owners of the factories in all capitalist countries consti- 
tuted and still constitute an insignificant minority of the 
population who have complete command of the labour of 
the whole people, and, consequently, command, oppress 
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and exploit the whole mass of labourers, the majority of 
whom ar6 proletarians, wage-workers, who procure their 
livelihood in the process of production only by the sale of 
their own worker’s hands, their labour-power. With the 
transition to capitalism, the peasants, who had been dis- 
united and downtrodden in feudal times, were converted 
partly (the majority) into proletarians, and partly (the 
minority) into wealthy peasants who themselves hired 
labourers and who constituted a rural bourgeoisie. 

This fundamental fact— the transition of society from 
primitive forms of slavery to serfdom and finally to capital- 
ism— you must always bear in mind, for only by remember- 
ing this fundamental fact, only by examining all political 
doctrines placed in this fundamental scheme, will you be 
able properly to appraise these doctrines and understand 
what they refer to; for each of these great periods in the 
history of mankind, slave-owning, feudal and capitalist, 
embraces scores and hundreds of centuries and presents 
such a mass of political forms, such a variety of political 
doctrines, opinions and revolutions, that this extreme 
diversity and immense variety (especially in connection 
with the political, philosophical and other doctrines of 
bourgeois scholars and politicians) can be understood only 
by firmly holding, as to a guiding thread, to this division 
of society into classes, this change in the forms of class 
rule, and from this standpoint examining all social ques- 
tions— economic, political, spiritual, religious, etc. 

If you examine the state from the standpoint of this 
fundamental division, you will find that before the division 
of society into classes, as I have already said, no state 
existed. But as the social division into classes arose and took 
firm root, as class society arose, the state also arose and 
took firm root. The history of mankind knows scores and 
hundreds of countries that have passed or are still passing 
through slavery, feudalism and capitalism. In each of 
these countries, despite the immense historical changes 
that have taken place, despite all the political vicissitudes 
and all the revolutions due to this development of man- 
kind, to the transition from slavery through feudalism to 
capitalism and to the present world-wide struggle against 
capitalism, you will always discern the emergence of the 
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State. It has always been a certain apparatus which stood 
outside society and consisted of a group of people engaged 
solely, or almost solely, or mainly, in ruling. People are 
diuided into the ruled, and into speciali.sts in ruling, those 
who rise above society and are called rulers, statesmen. 
This apparatus, thi.s group of peo|>lo who rule others, al- 
ways possesses certain means of coercion, of physical force, 
irrespective of whether this violence over people is ex- 
pressed in the primitive club, or in more perfected types of 
weapons in the epoch of slavery, or in the fire-arms which 
appeared in the Middle Ages, or, finally, in modern weap- 
ons, which in the twentieth century are technical marvels 
and are based entirely on the latest achievements of modern 
technology. The methods of violence changed, but whenever 
there was a state there existed in every socii'ty a group of 
persons who ruled, who comraandod, who dominated and 
who in order to maintain their power possessed an appara- 
tus of physical coercion, an apparatus of violence, with 
those weapons which corresponded to the technical level 
of the given epoch. And by examining these general phenom- 
ena, by asking ourselves why no state existed when there 
were no classes, when there were no exploiters and exploit- 
ed, and why it appeared when clas.ses appeared— only in 
this way shall we find a definite aaswer to tho question of 
what is the nature and significance of the state. 

The state is a machine for maintaining the rule of one 
class over another. When there were no classes in society, 
when, before the epoch of slavery, people laboured in prim- 
itive conditions of greater equality, in conditions when 
the productivity of labour was still at its lowest, and when 
primitive man could barely procure the wherewithal for 
the crudest and most primitive existence, a special group 
of people whose function is to rule and to dominate the 
rest of society, had not and could not yet have emerged. 
Only when the first form of the division of society into 
classes appeared, only when slavery appeared, when a certain 
class of people, by concentrating on the crudest forms of 
agricultural labour, could produce a certain surplus, when 
this surplus was not absolutely essential for tho most wretched 
existence of the slave and passed into tho hands of the 
slave-owner, when in this way the existence of this class 
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of slave-owners was secure— then in order that it might 
take firm root it waS necessary for a state to appear. 

And it did appear — the slave-owning state, an apparatus 
which gave the slave-owners power and enabled them to rule 
over the slaves. Both society and the state were then on 
a much smaller scale than they are now, they possessed 
incomparably poorer means of communication— the modern 
means of communication did not then exist. Mountains, 
rivers and seas were immeasurably greater obstacles than 
they are now, and the state took shape within far narrower 
geographical boundaries. A technically weak state apparatus 
served a state confined within relatively narrow bounda- 
ries and with a narrow range of action. Nevertheless, there 
did exist an apparatus which compelled the slaves to remain 
in slavery, which kept one part of society subjugated to and 
oppressed by another. It is impossible to compel the greater 
part of society to work systematically for the other part 
of society without a permanent apparatus of coercion. So 
long as there were no classes, there was no apparatus of 
this sort. When classes appeared, everywhere and always, 
as the division grew and took firmer hold, there also ap- 
peared a special institution— the state. The forms of state 
were extremely varied. As early as the period of slavery 
we find diverse forms of the state in the countries that were 
the most advanced, cultured and civilised according to the 
standards of the time— for example, in ancient Greece and 
Rome— which were based entirely on slavery. At that time 
there was already a difference between monarchy and re- 
public, between aristocracy and democracy. A monarchy is 
the power of a single person, a republic is the absence of 
any non-elected authority; an aristocracy is the power of 
a relatively small minority, a democracy is the power of the 
people (democracy in Greek literally means the power of 
the people). All these differences arose in the epoch of slav- 
ery. Despite these differences, the state of fhe slave-owning 
epoch was a slave-owning state, irrespective of whether 
it was a monarchy or a republic, aristocratic or democratic. 

In every course on the history of ancient times, in any 
lecture on this subject, you will hoar about the struggle 
which was waged between the monarchical and republican 
states. But the fundamental fact is that the slaves were 
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not rogardod as human beings— not only worn they not 
regarded as citizens, they were not even regartied as human 
beings. Homan law reganied them as chattels. The law of 
manslaughter, not to mention the other laws for the protec- 
tion of the person, did not extend to slaves. It defended only 
the slave-owners, who were alone recognised as citizens 
with full rights. Hut whether a monarchy was instituted or 
a republic, it was a monarchy of the slave owiu'rs or a 
republic of the slave owners. All rights were enjoyed by the 
slave-owners, while the slave was a chattel in the eyes of 
the law; and not only could any sort of violence be per- 
petrated against a slave, but even the killing of a slave was 
not considered a crime. Slave-owning republics differed in 
their internal organi.sation, there were aristocratic repub- 
lics and democratic republics. In an aristocratic republic 
only a small number of privileged persons took part in the 
elections; in a democratic republic everybody took part— 
but everybody meant only the slave-owners, that is, every- 
body except the slaves. This fundamental fact must be 
borne in mind, because it throws more light than any other 
on the question of the state and clearly demonstrates the 
nature of the state. 

The state is a machine for the oppression of one class 
by another, a machine for holding in obedience to one class 
other, subordinated classes. There arc various forms of this 
machine. The slave-owning state could bo a monarchy, 
an aristocratic republic or even a democratic republic. In 
fact the forms of government varied extremely, but their 
essence was always the same: the slaves enjoyed no rights 
and constituted an oppressed class; they were not regarded 
as human beings. We find the same thing in the feudal state. 

The change in the form of exploitation transformed the 
slave-owning state into the feudal state. This was of im- 
mense importance. In slave-owning society the slave en- 
joyed no rights whatever and was not rcfgarded as a human 
being; in feudal society the peasant was bound to the soil. 
The chief distinguishing feature of serfdom was that the 
peasants (and at that time the peasants constituted the ma- 
jority; the urban population was still very small) were 
considered bound to the land— this is the very basis of 
“serfdom”. The peasant might work a definite number of 
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days for himself on the plot assigned to him by the land- 
lord; on the other days the peasant serf worked for his lord. 
The essence of class society remained — society was based 
on class exploitation. Only the owners of the land could 
enjoy full rights; the peasants had no rights at all. In prac- 
tice their condition differed very little from the condition 
of slaves in the slave-owning state. Nevertheless, a wider 
road was opened for their emancipation, for the emanci- 
pation of the peasants, since the peasant. serf was not regard- 
ed as the direct property of the lord. He could work part 
of his time on his own plot, could, so to speak, belong to 
himself to some extent; and with the wider opportunities 
for the development of exchange and trade relations the 
feudal system steadily disintegrated and the scoj)C of eman- 
cipation of the peasantry steadily widened. Feudal society 
was always more complex than slave society. There was a 
greater development of trade and industry, which even in 
those days led to capitalism. In the Middle Ages feudalism 
predominated. And here too the forms of state varied, here 
too we find both the monarchy and the republic, although 
the latter was much more weakly expressed. But always 
the feudal lord was regarded as the only ruler. The peasant 
serfs were deprived of absolutely all political rights. 

Neither under slavery nor under the feudal system could 
a small minority of people dominate over the vast majority 
without coercion. History is full of the constant attempts of 
the oppressed classes to throw off oppression. The history 
of slavery contains records of wars of emancipation from 
slavery which lasted for decades. Incidentally, the name 
“Spartacist” now adopted by the German Communists— the 
only German party which is really fighting against the 
yoke of capitalism— was adopted by them because Sparta- 
cus was one of the most prominent heroes of one of the 
greatest revolts of slaves, which took place about two thou- 
sand years ago. For many years the seemingly omnipotent 
Roman Empire, which rested entirely on slavery, experi- 
enced the shocks and blows of a widespread uprising of slaves 
who armed and united to form a vast army under the leader- 
ship of Spartacus. In the end they were defeated, captured 
and put to torture by the slave-owners. Such civil wars 
mark the whole history of the existence of class society. 
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I have just mentioned an example of the greatest of these 
civil wars in the epoch of slavery. The whole epoch of feu- 
dalism is likewise marked by constant uprisings of the peas- 
ants. For example, in (iermany in the Middle Ages the 
struggle between the two cla.sses -the landlords and the 
serfs— assumed wide proportions and was tran.sformed into 
a civil war of the pea.santa against the landowners. You are 
all familiar with similar examples of repeated uprisings of 
the peasants again.st the feudal landowners in Uussia. 

In order to maintain their rule and to preserve their 
power, the feudal lords had to have an apparatus by which 
they could unite under their subjugation a vast number of 
people and subordinate them to certain laws and regula- 
tions; and all these laws fundamentally amounted to one 
thing— the maintenance of the power of the lords over the 
peasant serfs. And this was the feudal state, which in Rus- 
sia, for example, or in quite backward Asiatic countries 
(where feudalism prevails to this day) differed in form— it 
was either a republic or a monarchy. When the state was a 
monarchy, the rule of one person was recognised; when it 
was a republic, the participation of the elected representa- 
tives of landowning society was in one degree or another 
recognised— this was in feudal society. Feudal society rep- 
resented a division of classes under which the vast majority 
—the peasant serfs— were completely subjected to an insig- 
nificant minority— the owners of the land. 

The development of trade, the development of commodi ty 
exchange, led to the emergence of a new class— the capital- 
ists. Capital took shape as such at the close of the Middle 
Ages, when, after the discovery of America, world trade 
developed enormously, when the quantity of precious metals 
increased, when silver and gold became the medium of ex- 
change, when money circulation made it possible for indi- 
viduals to possess tremendous wealth. Silver and gold were 
recognised as wealth all over the world. The economic 
power of the landowning class declined and the power of 
the new class— the representatives of capital— developed. 
The reconstruction of society was such that all citizens 
seemed to be equal, the old division into slave-owners and 
slaves disappeared, all were regarded as equal before the law 
irrespective of what capital each owned; whether he owned 
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land as private property, or was a poor man who owned 
nothing but his labour-power— all were equal before the 
law. The law protects everybody equally; it protects the 
property of those who have it from attack by the masses 
who, possessing no property, possessing nothing but their 
labour-power, grow steadily impoverished and ruined and 
become converted into proletarians. Such is capitalist so- 
ciety. 

I cannot dwell on it in detail. You will return to this 
when you come to discuss the Programme of the Party — 
you will then hear a description of capitalist society. This 
society advanced against serfdom, against the old feudal 
system, under the slogan of liberty. But it was liberty 
for those who owned properly. And when feudalism was 
shattered, which occurred at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth century— in 
Russia it occurred later than in other countries, in 1861 — 
the feudal state was then superseded by the capitalist 
state, which proclaims liberty for the whole people as its 
slogan, which declares that it expresses the will of the 
whole people and denies that it is a class state. And here 
there developed a struggle between the socialists, who are 
fighting for the liberty of the whole people, and the capi- 
talist state— a struggle which has led to the creation of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic and which is going on throughout 
the world. 

To understand the struggle that has been started against 
world capital, to understand the nature of the capitalist 
state, we must remember that when the capitalist state ad- 
vanced against the feudal state it entered the fight under 
the slogan of liberty. The abolition of feudalism meant 
liberty for the representatives of the capitalist state and 
served their purpose, inasmuch as serfdom was breaking 
down and the peasants had acquired the opportunity of 
owning as their full property the land which they had 
purchased for compensation or in part by quit-rent- this 
did not concern the state: it protected property irrespec- 
tive of its origin, because the state was founded on private 
property. The peasants became private owners in all the 
modern, civilised states. Even when the landowner surren- 
dered part of his land to the peasant, the state protected 
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private property, rewarding the landowner liy compensa- 
tion, by letting him take money for the land. The .state as 
it were declared that it would fully preserve private prop- 
erty, and it accorded it every support and protection. The 
state recognised the property rights (.f every merchant, in- 
dustriali.st and manufacturer. And thi.s .society, based on 
private property, on the power of capital, on the complete 
.subjection of the property le.«-s workers and labouring masses 
of the peasantry, proclaimed that its rule wa.s based on 
liberty. Combating feudalism, it proclaimed freedom of 
property and was particularly proud of tho fact that the 
state had ceased, suppoia-dly, to he a cla.sa stale. 

Yet the .state continued to bo a machine which helpd 
the capitali.sta to hold the poor peasaut.s and the working 
class in subjection. But in outward appearance it was free. 
It proclaimed universal suffrage, and declared through its 
champions, preachers, .scholars and philosophers, ^ that it 
was not a class state. Even now, when tho Soviet Socialist 
Republics have begun to fight the state, they accuse us of 
violating liberty, of building a state based on coercion, on 
the suppression of some by others, whereas they represent 
a popular, democratic state. And now, when the world 
socialist revolution has begun, and when tho revolution has 
succeeded in some countries, when the fight against world 
capital has grown particularly acute, this question of the 
state has acquired the greatest importance and has become, 
one might say, the most burning one, the focus of all pres- 
ent-day political questions and political disputes. 

Whichever party we take in Russia or in any of the more 
civilised countries, we find that nearly all political disputes, 
disagreements and opinions now centre around tho con- 
ception of the state. Is tho state in a capitalist country, in a 
democratic republic— especially one like Switzerland or the 
U.S A.— in the freest democratic republics, an expression of 
the popular will, the sum total of the general decision of the 
people, the expression of the national will, and so forth; 
or is tho st8it6 & luixchino that onablss tha capitalists of those 
countries to maintain their power over the working class 
and the peasantry? That is tho fundamental question around 
which all political disputes all over the world now centre. 
What do they say about Bolshevism? The bourgeois press 
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abuses the Bolsheviks. You will not find a single newspaper 
that does not repeat the hackneyed accusation that the 
Bolsheviks violate popular rule. If our Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries in their simplicity of heart (per- 
haps it is not simplicity, or perhaps it is the simplicity which 
the proverb says is worse than robbery) think that they 
discovered and invented the accusation that the Bolsheviks 
have violated liberty and popular rule, they are ludicrously 
mistaken. Today every one of the richest newspapers in the 
richest countries, which spend tens of millions on their 
distribution and disseminate bourgeois lies and imperialist 
])olicy in tens of millions of copies— every one of these 
newspapers repeats these basic arguments and accusations 
again.st Bolshevism, namely, that the U.S.A., Britain and 
Switzerland are advanced states based on popular rule, 
whereas the Bolshevik republic is a state of bandits in 
which liberty is unknown, and that the Bolsheviks have 
violated the idea of popular rule and have even gone so far 
as to disperse the Constituent Assembly. These terrible ac- 
cusations against the Bolsheviks are repeated all over the 
world. These accusations lead us directly to the question— 
what is the state? In order to understand these accusations, 
in order to study them and have a fully intelligent attitude 
towards them, and not to examine them on hearsay but 
with a firm opinion of our own, we must have a clear idea 
of what the state is. We have before us capitalist states of 
every kind and all the theories in defence of them which 
were created before the war. In order to answer the ques- 
tion properly we must critically examine all these theories 
and views. 

I have already advised you to turn for help to Engels’s 
book The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State. This book says that every state in which private 
ownership of the land and means of production exists, in 
which capital dominates, however democratic it may be, is 
a capitalist state, a machine used by the capitalists to keep 
the working class and the poor peasants in subjection; while 
universal suffrage, a Constituent Assembly, a parliament 
are merely a form, a sort of promissory note, which does 
not change the real state of affairs. 

The forms of domination of the state may vary: capital 
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niiTiiafcsts its power in one way where one form exists, and 
in another way where another form exists— hnt essentially 
the power is in the hands of eapilnl, wliether there are 
voting qnalifieations or some other rights or not, or whether 
the republic, is a democratic one or not -in fact, the more 
democratic it is the cruder aiul more cynical is the rule of 
capitalism. One of the most democratic republics in the 
world i.s the United States of America, yet nowhere (and 
those who have been there since probably know it) is 
the power of capital, the power of a handful of imiltimil- 
lionaires over the whole of society, so crude and so openly 
corrupt as in America. Once capital exists, it dominates the 
whole of society, and no democralie ropnhlic, no franchise 
can change its nature. 

The democratic republic and universal suffrage wore an 
immense progressive advance as compared with feudalism; 
they have enabled the proletariat to achieve its present unity 
and solidarity, to form those firm and disciplined ranks 
which are waging a systematic struggle against capital. 
There was nothing oven approximately resembling this 
among the peasant serfs, not to speak of the slaves. The 
slaves, as we know, revolted, rioted, started civil wars, but 
they could never create a class-conscious majority and par- 
ties to lead the struggle, they could not clearly realise what 
their aims were, and even in the most revolutionary mo- 
ments of history they were always pawns in the hands of the 
ruling classes. The bourgeois republic, parliament, univer- 
sal suffrage— all represent great progress from the standpoint 
of the world development of society. Mankind moved to- 
wards capitalism, and it was capitalism alone which, thanks 
to urban culture, enabled the oppressed proletarian class 
to become conscious of itself and to create the worldf work- 
ing-class movement, the millions of workers organised all 
over the world in parties— the socialist parties which are 
consciously leading the struggle of the masses. Without 
parliamentarism, without an electoral system, this develop- 
ment of the working class would have been impossible. That 
is why all these things have acquired such great importance 
in the eyes of the broad masses of people. That is why a 
radical change seems to be so difficult. It is not only the 
conscious hypocrites, scientists and priests that uphold and 
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defend the bourgeois lie that the state is free and that it is its 
mission to defend the interests of all; so also do a large num- 
ber of people who sincerely adhere to the old prejudices 
and who cannot understand the transition from the old, 
capitalist society to socialism. Not only people who are 
directly dependent on the bourgeoisie, not only those who 
live under the yoke of capital or who have been bribed by 
capital (there are a large number of all sorts of scientists, 
artists, priests, etc., in the service of capital), but even peo- 
ple who are simply under the sway of the prejudice of bour- 
geois liberty, have taken up arms against Bolshevism all 
over the world because when the Soviet Republic was 
founded it rejected these bourgeois lies and openly declared; 
you say your state is free, whereas in reality, as long as 
there is private property, your state, even if it is a democrat- 
ic republic, is nothing but a machine used by the capitalists 
to suppress the workers, and the freer the state, the more 
clearly is this expressed. Examples of this are Switzerland 
in Europe and the United States in America. Nowhere does 
capital rule so cynically and ruthlessly, and nowhere is it so 
clearly apparent, as in these countries, although they are 
democratic republics, no matter how prettily they are paint- 
ed and notwithstanding all the talk about labour democ- 
racy and the equality of all citizens. The fact is that in 
Switzerland and the United States capital dominates, and 
every attempt of the workers to achieve the slightest real 
improvement in their condition is immediately met by civil 
war. There are fewer soldiers, a smaller standing army, in 
these countries— Switzerland has a militia and every Swiss 
has a gun at home, while in America there was no standing 
army until quite recently— and so when there is a strike 
the bourgeoisie arms, hires soldiery and suppresses the 
strike; and nowhere is this suppression of the working-class 
movement accompanied by such ruthless severity as in 
Switzerland and the U.S.A., and nowhere does the influence 
of capital in parliament manifest itself as powerfully as in 
these countries. The power of capital is everything, the 
stock exchange is everything, while parliament and elec- 
tions are marionettes, puppets.... But the eyes of the workers 
are being opened more and more, and the idea of Soviet govern- 
ment is spreading farther and farther afield, especially after 
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the bloody earniij'e \vi' have just experienced. The necessity 
for a relentless war on the capitalists is becoming clearer 
and clearer to the working class. 

Whatever guise a republic juay assume, however demo- 
cratic it may be. if it i.s a bourgeois republic, if if retains 
private ownenship of the land and factories, and if private 
capital keeps the whole of .society in wage slavery, that i.s, 
if the repuhlir does not carry mit what is proclaimed in 
the Programme of our Party and in the Soviet Constitution, 
then this .state i.s a machine for the .''!ni]>rc,-;>iii:i of some 
people hy others. And we .shall place this maclune in the 
bands of the cla.ss that is to overthrow the power of capi- 
tal. We shall reject all the old prejudices aluml the state 
meaning universal eqiiality for that is a fraud: a.s long as 
there is exploitation there cannot he equality. The land- 
owner cannot he the equal of the worker, or the hungry 
man the equal of the full man. This machine called the 
slate, before which people bowed in superstitious awe, 
believing tho old tale.s that it means popular rule, tales 
which the proletariat declares to be a bonrgt'ois lie— this 
machine the proletariat will sma.sh. So far we have deprived 
the capitalists of this machine and have taken it over. We 
shall use this machine, or bludgeon, to destroy all exploita- 
tion. And when tho possibility of exploitation no longer 
exists anywhere in the world, when there are no longer 
owners of land and owncr-s of factorie.s, and when there is 
no longer a .situation in which some gorge while others 
starve, only when the possibility of this no longer exists 
shall we consign this machine to the scrap-heap. Then there 
will be no state and no exploitation. Such is tho view of our 
Communist Party. I hope that wo shall return to this subject 
in subsequent lectures, return to it again and again. 
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Economics and Politics in the Era 
of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat 

I had intended to write a short pamphlet on the subject 
indicated in the title on the occasion of the second anniver- 
sary of Soviet power. But owing to the rush of everyday 
work I have so far been unable to get beyond preliminary 
preparations for some of the sections. I have therefore decid- 
ed to essay a brief, summarised exposition of what, in my 
opinion, are the most essential ideas on the subject. A sum- 
marised exposition, of course, possesses many disadvan- 
tages and shortcomings. Nevertheless, a short magazine 
article may perhaps achieve the modest aim in view, which 
is to present the problem and the groundwork for its discus- 
sion by the Communists of various countries. 


1 


Theoretically, there can be no doubt that between capi- 
talism and communism there lies a definite transition period 
which must combine the features and properties of both 
these forms of social economy. This transition period has 
to be a period of struggle between dying capitalism and 
nascent communism— or, in other words, between capital- 
ism which has been defeated but not destroyed and com- 
munism which has been born but is still very feeble. 

The necessity for a whole historical era distinguished by 
these transitional features should be obvious not only to 
Marxists, but to any educated person who is in any degree 
acquainted with the theory of development. Yet all the 
talk on the subject of the transition to socialism which we 
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hear from prosont-day potty honrsxoois domoorats (and such, 
in spilo of thoir spurious socialist laliol, arc all tho leaders 
of the Second International, includiu}! .such individuals as 
MacDonald, Jean LoiiKuet. Kautsky and Friedrich Adler) is 
marked by complete disregard of this obvious truth. Petty- 
bourgeoi.s tiemocrats are distinguished by an aversion to 
cla.sa strufi:gle, by their dreams of avoidiiiK it. by their ef- 
forts to smooth over, to reconcile, to remove sharp corners. 
Such democrat.s. therefore, eitlu-r avoid rccoirnisiiisr any 
nece.ssity for a whole hi.storical period of transition from 
capitali.sm to communism or re>f<ird it ns their duty to con- 
coct schemes for reconciliuK the two contendinjj; forces iu- 
.slead of leading the si niggle of one of these forces. 


2 


In Rus.sia, the dictatonship of the proletariat must inev- 
itably differ in certain particulars from what it would be 
in the advanced countries, owing to the very great back- 
wardness and petty-bourgeois charact(>r of our country. But 
the basic forces— and the basic forms of social economy— are 
tho same in Rus.sia as in any capitalist country, .so that the 
peculiarities can apply only to what is of lesser importance. 

The basic forms of .social economy are capitalism, petty 
commodity production, and cotnmtuiism. The basic forces 
are the bourgeoisie, the petty hourgeoi.sh' (the peasantry in 
particular) and the proletariat. 

The economic system of Russia in the (>ra of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat represent.s the struggle of labour, 
united on communLst principles on the scale of a va.st state 
and making its first stops— the .struggle against petty com- 
modity production and against tho capitalism which still 
persists and against that which is newly ari.Hing on the basis 
of potty commodity production. 

In Russia, labour is united comimmi.stically in.sofar as, 
first, private ownership of tho means of production has 
been abolished, and, secondly, the proletarian slate power 
is organising large-scale production on .stale-owned land 
and in stale-owned onterpri.ses on a national scale, is dis- 
tributing labour-power among tho various branches of 
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production and the various enterprises, and is distributing 
among the working people large quantities of articles of 
consumption belonging to the state. 

We speakof “the first steps” of communism in Russia (it is 
also put that way in our Party Programme adopted in 
March 1919), because all these things have been only partially 
effected in ourcountry, or, to put it differently, their achieve- 
ment is only in its early stages. We accomplished instant- 
ly, at one revolutionary blow, all that can, in general, be 
accomplished instantly; on the first day of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, for instance, on October 26 (Novem- 
ber 8), 1917, the private ownership of land was abolished 
without compensation for the big landowners— the big land- 
owners wore expropriated. Within the space of a few months 
practically all the big capitalists, owners of factories, 
joint-stock companies, banks, railways, and so forth, were 
also expropriated without compensation. The state organi- 
sation of large-scale production in industry and the tran- 
sition from “workers’ control” to “workers’ management” 
of factories and railways— this has, by and large, already 
been accomplished; but in relation to agriculture it has 
only just begun (“state farms”, i. e., large farms organised 
by the workers’ state on state-owned land). Similarly, 
we have only just begun the organisation of various forms 
of co-operative societies of small farmers as a transition 
from petty commodity agriculture to communist agricul- 
ture.* The same must be said of the state-organised distri- 
bution of products in place of private trade, i.e., the state 
procurement and delivery of grain to the cities and of in- 
dustrial products to the countryside. Available statistical 
data on this subject will be given below. 

Peasant farming continues to be petty commodity pro- 
duction. Hero we have an extremely broad and very sound, 
deep-rooted basis for capitalism, a basis on which capital- 
ism persists or arises anew in a bitter struggle against com- 
munism. The forms of this struggle are private speculation 

* The number of “state farms” and “agricultural communes” in 
Soviet Russia is, as far as is known, 3,536 and 1,961 respectively, 
and the number of agricultural artels is 3,696. Our Central Statisti- 
cal Board is at present taking an exact census of all state farms and 
communes. The results will begin coming in in November 1919. 
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and profileerinK versus state procurement <if grain (and 
other products) and slate distribution of products in gen- 
eral. 


3 


To illustrate these abstract theoretical propositions, let us 
quote actual figures. 

According to the figures of the People's (lumniissariat of 
Food, state procurements of grain in Russia between Au- 
gust 1, 1917, and August 1, 1918, amounted to about 
30, (KM), 000 poods, ami in the following year to about 
110,000,000 poods. During the first three months of the 
ne.Kt campaign (1919 20) procurements will presumably 
total about 40,000,000 poods, as against 37,0(K),000 poods 
for the same period (August-October) in 1918. 

These figures speak clearly of a slow but steady improve- 
ment in the fslate of affairs from the point of view of the 
victory of communism over capitalism. This improvement 
is being achieved in spite of difficulties without world par- 
allel, difficulties due to the (livil War organised by Rus- 
sian and foreign capitalists who are harne.ssiiig all the forces 
of the world’s strongest powers. 

Therefore, in spile of the lies and slanders of the bour- 
geoisie of all countries ami of their open or masked hench- 
men (the “socialists” of the Second International), one thing 
remains beyond dispute— as far as the basic economic prob- 
lem of the dictatorship of the proletariat is concerned, the 
victory of communism over capitalism in our country is 
assured. Throughout the world the bourgeoisie is raging 
and fuming against Bolshevism and is organising military 
expeditions, plots, etc., against the Bolsheviks, because it 
realises full well that our .success in rccon.structing the social 
economy is inevitable, provided we are not crushed by mili- 
tary force. And its attempts to crush us in this way are not 
succeeding. 

The extent to which we have already vanquished capi- 
talism in the short lime we have had at our dis|K)sal, and 
despite the incredible difficulties under which wo have had 
to work, will be seen from the following summarised figures. 
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The Central Statistical Board has just prepared for the press 
data on the production and consumption of grain— not 
for the whole of Soviet Russia, but only for twenty-six 
gubernias. 

The results are as follows: 






Produc- 

tion 

of 

Grain deliv- 
ered, million 
poods 

Total 

Grain 

con- 

sump- 

tion, 

poods 

per 

capita 

26 gubernias 
of Soviet Russia 

Population 
in millions 

grain 
(exc- 
luding 
seed 
and 
fod- 
der), 
million 
poods i 

Com- 
missar- 
iat of 
Food 

! 

Profi- 

teers 

! 

amount 
of grain 
at disposal 
of popula- 
tion, 
million 
poods 

Producing 

gu- 

Urban 

4.4 

_ 

20,9 

20.6 

41.5 

9.5 

hernias 

Rural 

28.6 

625.4 

— 

i — 

481.8 

16.9 

Consuming 

gu- 

Urban 

5,9 

— 

20.0 

20.0 

40.0 

6.8 

hernias 

Rural 

13.8 

114.0 

12.1 

27.8 

151.4 

11.0 

Total (26 guber- 
nias) 


52.7 

739.4 

53.0 

68.4 

j 

714.7 

j 

13.6 


Thus, approximately half the amount of grain suppliea 
to the cities is provided by the Commissariat of Food and 
the other half by profiteers. The same proportion is revealed 
by a careful survey, made in 1918, of the food consumed by 
city workers. It should be borne in mind that for bread 
supplied by the stale the worker pays one-ninth of what 
he pays the profiteer. The profiteering price for bread is 
ten times greater than the state price; this is revealed by a 
detailed study of workers’ budgets. 


4 


A careful study of the figures quoted shows that they 
present an exact picture of the fundamental features of Rus- 
sia’s present-day economy. 
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The working poopU' have Ihh'h oinancipatod from their 
age-old oppressors and exploiters, the landowners and capi- 
talists. This step in the direction of real freedom and real 
ecpiality, a step which for its ('xtent, dinien.sion.s and rapid- 
ity is without parnlhd in the world, is ignored hy the sup- 
porter.s of the hourg(*oi.';ie (including tht> petty- bourgeois 
democrats), who, when they talk of freeiloiu and equality, 
mean parliamentary Ixuirgeois democracy, which they false- 
ly declare to be “democracy" in general, or “pure democra- 
cy" (Kautsky). 

Hut the working people are eonc<>rned only with real 
equality and real freedom (freedom from the landowners 
and capitalists), and that i.s why they give the Soviet gov- 
ernment such solid support. 

In this peasant country it was the pmusaufry as a whole 
who were, the First to gain, who gained most, and gained 
immediately from the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
peasant in Russia starved under the landowners and capi- 
talists. Throughout the long centuries of our history, the 
peasant never had an opportunity to work for himself: he 
starved while handing over hundreds of millions of poods 
of grain to the capitalists, for the citii>s and for export. 
Under the dictatorship of the proletariat the peasant for 
the first time has been working for hinnsidf and feeding better 
than the city dweller. For the First time the peasant has seen 
real freedom— freedom to eat his bread, freedom from star- 
vation. In the distribution of the land, as we know, the 
maximum equality has been established; in the vast majori- 
ty of cases the peasants are dividing the land according to 
the number of “mouths to feed”. 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. 

In order to abolish classes it is necessary, First, to over- 
throw the landowners and capitalists. This part of our task 
has been accomplished, but it is only a part, and moreover, 
not the most difficult part. In order to abolish classes it is 
necessary, secondly, to abolish the difference hetween-factory 
worker and peasant, to make workers of all of them. This can- 
not be done all at once. This task is incomparably more 
difficult and will of necessity take a long time. It is not 
a problem that can ho solved by overthrowing a class. 
It can be solved only by the organisational reconstruction 
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of the whole social economy, by a transition from individ- 
ual, disunited, petty commodity production to large-scale 
social production. This transition must of necessity be ex- 
tremely protracted. It may only be delayed and complicated 
by hasty and incautious administrative and legislative 
measures. It can be accelerated only by affording such 
assistance to the peasant as will enable him to effect an 
immense improvement in his whole farming technique, to 
reform it radically. 

In order to solve the second and most difficult part of 
the problem, the proletariat, after having defeated the bour- 
geoisie, must unswervingly conduct its policy towards the 
peasantry along the following fundamental lines. The pro- 
letariat must separate, demarcate the working peasant from 
the peasant owner, the peasant worker from the peasant 
huckster, the peasant who labours from the peasant who 
profiteers. 

In this demarcation lies the whole essence of socialism. 

And it is not surprising that the socialists who are social- 
ists in word but petty-bourgeois democrats in deed (the Mar- 
tovs, the Chernovs, the Kautskys and others) do not under- 
stand this essence of socialism. 

The demarcation we here refer to is an extremely difficult 
one, because in real life all the features of the “peasant”, 
however diverse they may be, however contradictory they 
may be, are fused into one whole. Nevertheless, demarca- 
tion is possible; and not only is it possible, it inevitably 
follows from the conditions of peasant farming and peasant 
life. The working peasant has for ages been oppressed by 
the landowners, the capitalists, the hucksters and profiteers 
and by their state, including even the most democratic 
bourgeois republics. Throughout the ages the working peas- 
ant has trained himself to hate and loathe these oppres- 
sors and exploiters, and this “training”, engendered 
by the conditions of life, compels the peasant to seek 
an alliance with the worker against the capitalist and 
against the profiteer and huckster. Yet at the same time, 
economic conditions, the conditions of commodity 
production, inevitably turn the peasant (not always, but 
in the vast majority of cases) into a huckster and profi- 
teer. 
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The slatistics quoted above reveal a strtkinfj difference 
between the working peasant and the peasant profiteer. 
That peasant who during 11)18-10 delivereif to the hungry 
workers of the cities 40,1)0{),(M)0 poods of grain at fued state 
prices, who delivered this grain to the .state agencies despite 
all the shortcoming.s o! the latter, shortcomings fully real- 
ised by the worker.s’ go\ernnient, but which were unavoid- 
able in tho fir.Ht period of the transition to .socialiarn— 
that pea.sanl is a working pea.sant, the comrade and equal of 
the socialist worker, his most faithful ally, his blood brother 
in the fight against the yoke of capital. W'hereas tliat peas- 
ant who clandestinely sold 40,(K)0,00{) pood.s of grain at ten 
times the slate price, taking advantage of the need and 
hunger of the city worker, deceiving the slate, and every- 
where increasing and creating deceit, robbery and fraud— 
that peasant is a profiteer, an ally of the capitalist, a class 
enemy of the worker, an exploiter. For whoever po.sses.ses 
surplu.H grain gathered from land belonging to the whole 
state with the help of implements in which in one way or 
another is embodied the labour not only of the pea.sant but 
also of the worker and so on— whoever posse.s.ses a surplus 
of grain and profiteers in that grain is an exploiter of the 
hungry worker. 

You are violators of freedom, equality, and democracy— 
they shout at us on all sides, pointing to the inequality of 
the worker and the peasant under our Constitution, to the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, to the forcible con- 
fiscation of surplus grain, and so forth. We reply— never in 
the world has there been a state which has done so much 
to remove the actual inequality, the actual lack of freedom 
from which the working peasant has been .suffering for cen- 
turies. But we shall never recogni.se equality with the peas- 
ant profiteer, just as we do not recognise “equality” between 
the exploiter and the exploited, between the sated and the 
hungry, nor the “freedom” for tho former to rob the latter. 
And those educated people who refu.se to recognise this 
diSerence we shall treat as whiteguards, oven though they 
may call themselves democrats, socialists, internationalists, 
Kautskys, Chernovs, or Martovs. 
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Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. 
But classes cannot be abolished at one stroke. 

And classes still remain and will remain in the era of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The dictatorship will become 
unnecessary when classes disappear. Without the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat they will not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat every class has undergone a change, and 
the relations between the classes have also changed. The 
class struggle does not disappear under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; it merely assumes different forms. 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed class, 
a class which had been deprived of the means of production, 
the only class which stood directly and completely opposed 
to the bourgeoisie, and therefore the only one capable of 
being revolutionary to the very end. Having overthrown 
the bourgeoisie and conquered political power, the proletar- 
iat has become the ruling class; it wields state power, it 
exercises control over means of production already social- 
ised; it guides the wavering and intermediary elements and 
classes; it crushes the increasingly stubborn resistance of 
the exploiters. All these are specific tasks of the class strug- 
gle, tasks which the proletariat formerly did not and could 
not have set itself. 

The class of exploiters, the landowners and capitalists, 
has not disappeared and camut disappear all at once under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The exploiters have been 
smashed, but not destroyed. They still have an international 
base in the form of international capital, of which they are 
a branch. They still retain certain means of production in 
part, they still have money, they still have vast social con- 
nections. Because they have been defeated, the energy of 
their resistance has increased a hundred- and a thousand- 
fold. The “art” of state, military and economic administra- 
tion gives them a superiority, and a very great superiority, 
so that their importance is incomparably greater than their 
numerical proportion of the population. The class struggle 
waged by the overthrown exploiters against the victorious 
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vanguard of the exploited, i.e., the proletariat, has become 
incomparably more hitter. Ami it cannot he otherwise in the 
case of a revolution, unlea.H this concept is replaced (as it is 
by all the heroes of the Second International} by reformist 
illusions. 

Lastly, the peasants, like the petty b.ungcoi.'^ic in general, 
occupy a half-way, intermediate position rirn under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat: on the one hand, tliey are 
a fairly largo (and in backward Russia, a vast) mass of work- 
ing people, united by the common interest of all working 
people to (‘inancipate themselves from the landowner and 
the capitalist; on the other hand, they are disunited small 
proprietors, property-owners and traders. Such an economic , 
position inevitably causes them to vacillate between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoi.'jie. In view of the acute form which 
the struggle between these two classes has a.ssumed, in 
view of the incredibly severe break-up of all social relations, 
and in view of the great attachment of the peasants and 
the potty bourgeoisie generally to the old, the routine, 
and the unchanging, it is only natural that wo should in- 
evitably find them swinging from oneside to the other, that we 
should find them w-avering. changeable, uncertain, ami so on. 

In relation to this clas.s~or to these social elements— the 
proletariat must strive to establish its influence over it, to 
guide it. To give leadership to the vacillating and unstable 
—such is the task of the proletariat. 

If we compare all the basic forces or classes and their 
interrelations, as modified by the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, we shall realise how unutterably nonsensical and 
theoretically stupid is the common petty-bourgeois idea 
shared by all representatives of the Second International, 
that the transition to socialism is possible “by means of 
democracy” in general. The fundamental source of this 
error lies in the prejudice inherited from the bourgeoisie 
that “democracy” is something absolute and above classes. 

As a matter fact, democracy itself passes into an entirely 
new phase under the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
the class struggle rises to a higher level, dominating over 
each and every form. 

General talk about freedom, equality ami democracy is 
in fact but a blind repetition of concepts shaped by the rela- 
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tions of commodity production. To attempt to solve the 
concrete problems of the dictatorship of the proletariat by 
such generalities is tantamount to accepting the theories 
and principles of the bourgeoisie in their entirety. From the 
point of view of the proletariat, the question can be put 
only in the following way: freedom from oppression by 
which class? equality of which class with which? democ- 
racy based on private property, or on a struggle for the 
abolition of private properly?— and so forth. 

Long ago Engels in his Anti-Duhrlng explained that the 
concept “equality” is moulded from the relations of com- 
modity production; equality becomes a prejudice if it is not 
understood to moan the abolition of classes. This elementa- 
ry truth regarding the distinction between the l»o\irgeois- 
democratic and the socialist conception of equality is con- 
stantly being forgotten. But if it is not forgotten, it becomes 
obvious that by overthrowing the bourgeoisie the proletar- 
iat takes the most decisive step towards the abolition of 
classes, and that in order to complete the process the prole- 
tariat must continue its class struggle, making use of the 
apparatus of state power and employing various methods 
of combating, influencing and bringing pressure to bear 
on the overthrown bourgeoisie and the vacillating petty 
bourgeoisie. 


{To be continued) * 
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The Tasks of the Youth Leajjues 


SI’BKCII DKI-IVKHBI) AT TUB THIHK AI,I,-IUJK.SIA CONC.HKSS 
OP THIS RU&SIAN YOUNC. COMMUNIST USAOUli 
OCTOHKK 2, 1920 

{7'he Coni:;ress (’nvts Lniiri idih a tremendous ovation.) 
Comrades, today I would like to talk on fho fundamental 
tasks of tho Young Comnumist League and, in this connec- 
tion, on what the youth organisations in a socialist ro|)uhlic 
should be like in general. 

It is all the more necessary to dwell on this question 
because in a certain sense it may be said that it is the youth 
that will bo faced with the actual task of creating a com- 
munist society. For it is clear that the generation of work- 
ing people brought up in capitalist society can, at best, ac- 
complish the task of destroying the foundations of the old, 
the capitalist way of life, whicli was built on exploitation. 
At best it will be able to accomplish the tasks of creating 
a social system that will help the i)rolotariat and the work- 
ing classes retain power and lay a firm foiindation, which 
can be built on only by a giuieration that is starling to work 
under the new conditions, in a situation in which relations 
based on the exploitation of man by man no longer exist. 

And so, in dealing from this angle with the tasks con- 
fronting tho youth, I must say that the tasks of tho youth 
in general, and of the Young Communi.st Leagues and all 
other organisations in particular, might he summed up in a 
single word: learn. 

Of course, this is only a “single word”. It does not reply 
to the principal and most essential questions: what to learn, 
and how to learn? And tho whole point here is that, with 
the transformation of the old, capitalist society, tho up- 
bringing, training and education of tho new generations 
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that will create the communist society cannot be conducted 
on the old lines. The teaching, training and education of the 
youth must proceed from the material that has been left 
to us by the old society. We can build communism only 
on the basis of the totality of knowledge, organisations and 
institutions, only by using the stock of human forces and 
means that have been left to us by the old society. Only 
by radically remoulding the teaching, organisation and 
training of the youth shall we be able to ensure that the 
efforts of the younger generation will result in the creation 
of a society that will be unlike the old society, i.e., in the 
creation of a communist society. That is why we must deal 
in detail with the question of what we should teach the 
youth and how the youth should learn if it really wants to 
justify the name of communist youth, and how it should 
be trained so as to be able to complete and consummate 
what we have started. 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would 
seem to be that the Youth League, and the youth in general, 
who want to advance to communism, should learn com- 
munism. 

But this reply— “learn communism”— is too general. 
What do we need in order to learn communism? What must 
be singled out from the sum of general knowledge so as to 
acquire a knowledge of communism? Here a number of 
dangers arise, which very often manifest themselves when- 
ever the task of learning communism is presented incor- 
rectly, or when it is interpreted in too one-sided a manner. 

Naturally, the first thought that enters one’s mind is 
that learning communism means assimilating the sum of 
knowledge that is contained in communist manuals, pam- 
phlets and books. But such a definition of the study of com- 
munism would be too crude and inadequate. If the study of 
communism consisted solely in assimilating what is con- 
tained in communist books and pamphlets, we might all 
too easily obtain communist text-jugglers or braggarts, and 
this would very often do us harm, because such people, after 
learning by rote what is set forth in communist books and 
pamphlets, would prove incapable of combining the various 
branches of knowledge, and would be unable to act in the 
way communism really demands. 
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Onp of Iho groatost ovils and misfortunes loft to us by 
tho old, capitalist society is the complete rift between books 
and practical life; we have bad books explaining every- 
thing in the best possible manner, yet in most cases these 
books contained the most pernicious and hypocritical lies, 
a false description of capitalist society. 

That, is why it, would be moat mistaken merely to as.sim- 
ilate book knowledge about communism. No longer do 
our speeches and articles merely reiterate what used to be 
said about communism, becau.se our sjjeeches and articles 
are connected with our daily work in all field.s. Without 
work and without struggle, hook knowledge of communism 
obtained fwim comtnunisl pamphlets and works is abso- 
lutely worthless, for it would continue the old sepa- 
ration of theory and practice, the old rift which was 
the most pernicious feature of the old, bourgeois 
society. 

It would be still more dangerous to sot about assimilating 
only communist slogans. Had we not realised this danger 
in time, and had we not directed all our efforts to avert- 
ing this danger, the half million or million young men and 
women who would have called themselves (lommunisls 
after studying communism in this way would only greatly 
prejudice tho cau.se of communism. 

The question arises: how is all this to be blended for the 
study of communism? What must we take from the old 
schools, from the old kind of science? It was tho declared 
aim of tho old type of .school to produce men with an all- 
round education, to teach the sciences in general. We know 
that this was utterly false, since the whole of .society was 
based and maintained on the divi.sion of people into clas.ses, 
into exploiters and ()i)i)re.ssed. Since they were thoroughly 
imbued with tho class .spirit, the old schools naturally gave 
knowledge only to the children of the hourgc'oisie. Every 
word was falsified in the interests of the hmirgc'oisie. In 
the.se schools tho younger generation of workers and pea.s- 
ants were not .so much -educated as drilled in the interests 
of that bourgeoisie. They were trained in such a way as to 
be useful servants of tho bourgeoisie, able to create profits 
for it without disturbing its peace and lei.sure. That is why, 
while rejecting the old typo of school, wo have made it our 
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task to take from it only what we require for genuine com- 
munist education. 

This brings me to the reproaches and accusations which 
we constantly hear levelled at the old schools, and which 
often lead to wholly wrong conclusions. It is said that 
the old school was a school of purely book knowledge, of 
ceaseless drilling and grinding. That is true, but we must 
distinguish between what was bad in the old schools and 
what is useful to us, and we must be able to select from 
it what is necessary for communism. 

The old schools provided purely book knowledge; they 
compelled their pupils to assimilate a mass of useless, su- 
perfluous and barren knowledge, which cluttered up the 
brain and turned the younger generation into bureaucrats 
regimented according to a single pattern. But it would mean 
falling into a grave error for you to try to draw the con- 
clusion that one can become a Communist without assimi- 
lating the wealth of knowledge amassed by mankind. It 
would be mistaken to think it sufficient to learn communist 
slogans and the conclusions of communist science, without 
acquiring that sum of knowledge of which communism 
itself is a result. Marxism is an example which shows how 
communism arose out of the sum of human knowledge. 

You have read and heard that communist theory— the 
science of communism created in the main by Marx, this 
doctrine of Marxism— has ceased to be the work of a single 
socialist of the nineteenth century, even though he was a 
genius, and that it has become the doctrine of millions and 
tens of millions of proletarians all over the world, who 
are applying it in their struggle against capitalism. If you 
were to ask why the teachings of Marx have been able to 
win the hearts and minds of millions and tens of millions 
of the most revolutionary class, you would receive only 
one answer: it was because Marx based his work on the 
firm foundation of the human knowledge acquired under 
capitalism. After makii^g a study of the laws governing the 
development of human society, Marx realised the inevita- 
bility of capitalism developing towards communism. What 
is most important is that he proved this on the sole basis of 
a most precise, detailed and profound study of this capital- 
ist society, by fully assimilating all that earlier science had 
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produced. He critically ro.shaped every tiling that had been 
created by human society, without ignoring a single detail. 
Ho recon.sidered, subjected to criticism, and verified on the 
working-class movement everything that human thinking 
had created, and therefrom formulated conclusions which 
people hemmed in by Ixmrgeois limitations or hound by 
bourgeois prejudices could not draw. 

We must bear this in mind when, for example, we talk 
about proletarian culture. We .shall he unable to .solve thi.s 
problem unless we clearly realise that only a precise knowl- 
edge and transformation of the culture created by the entire 
development of mankind will enable us to create a prole- 
tarian culture. The latter is not clutched out of thin air; 
it is not an invention of those who call them.selves experts 
in proletarian culture. That i.s all non.sonse. Proletarian 
culture must be the logical development of the store of 
knowledge mankind has accumulated under the yoke of 
capitali.st, landowner and bureaucratic society. All these 
roads have been leading, and will continue to lead up to pro- 
letarian culture, in the .same way as political economy, as 
reshaped by Marx, has .shown us what human society must 
arrive at, shown us the pa.ssage to the cla.ss struggle, to the 
beginning of the proletarian revolution. 

When we so often hear representatives of the youth, as 
well as certain advocates of a new sy.stom of education, at- 
tacking the old schools, claiming that they used the system 
of cramming, we say to them that we must take what was 
good in the old schools. We must not borrow the sy.stem of 
encumbering young people’s minds with an immense amount 
of knowledge, nine-tenths of which was useless and one- 
tenth distorted. This, however, does not mean that we 
can restrict ourselves to communist conclusions and learn 
only communist slogans. You will not create communism 
that way. You can become a Communist only when you 
enrich your mind with a knowledge of all the treasures 
created by mankind. 

We have no need of cramming, but we do need to develop 
and perfect the mind of every student with a knowledge of 
fundamental facts. Communism will become an empty 
word, a mere signboard, and a Communist a mere boaster, 
if all the knowledge he has acquired is not digested in his 
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mind. You should not merely assimilate this knowledge, 
but assimilate it critically, so as not to cram your mind 
with useless lumber, but enrich it with all those facts that 
are indispensable to the well-educated man of today. If a 
Communist took it into his head to boast about his com- 
munism because of the cut-and-dried conclusions he had 
acquired, without putting in a great deal of serious and hard 
work and without understanding facts he should examine 
critically, he would be a deplorable Communist indeed. 
Such superficiality would be decidedly fatal. If I know that 
I know little, I shall strive to learn more; but if a man says 
that he is a Communist and that he need not know anything 
thoroughly, he will never become anything like a Com- 
munist. 

The old schools produced servants needed by the capital- 
ists; the old schools turned men of science into men who 
had to write and say whatever pleased the capitalists. We 
must therefore abolish them. But does the fact that we 
must abolish them, destroy them, mean that we should 
not take from them everything mankind has accumulated 
that is essential to man? Does it mean that we do not have 
to distinguish between what was necessary to capitalism 
and what is necessary to communism? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant methods practised 
in bourgeois society, against the will of the majority, with 
the class-conscious discipline of the workers and peasants, 
who combine hatred of the old society with a determination, 
ability and readiness to unite and organise their forces for 
this struggle so as to forge the wills of millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of people— disunited, and scattered over 
the territory of a huge country— into a single will, without 
which defeat is inevitable. Without this solidarity, without 
this conscious discipline of the workers and peasants, our 
cause is hopeless. Without this, we shall be unable to van- 
quish the capitalists and landowners of the whole world. 
We shall not even consolidate the foundation, let alone 
build a new, communist society on that foundation. Like- 
wise, while condemning the old schools, while harbour- 
ing an absolutely justified and necessary hatred for the old 
schools, and appreciating the readiness to destroy them, we 
must realise that we must replace the old system of instruc- 
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tion, tho old cramming and the old drill, with an ability to 
acquire the aum total of human knowledge, and to acquire 
it in such a way that communism shall not be something to 
bo learned by rote, but something that you youraolves have 
thought over, something that will embody conclusions 
inevitable from tho standpoint of present-day education. 

That is tho way the main tasks should bo pro.sontod when 
wo speak of tho aim: h'nrn communism. 

I .shall take a practical example to make this clear to 
you, and to demonstrate the approach to tho problem of 
how you miist learn. You all know that, following the mili- 
tary problems, tho.se of defending tho republic, we are now 
confronted with economic tasks, ('.ommunist .society, as wo 
know, cannot be built unless we restore industry and agri- 
culture, and that, not in tho old way. They must be re- 
established on a modern basis, in accordance with the last 
word in science. You know that electricity is that basis, and 
that only after electrification of the entire country, of all 
branches of industry and agriculture, only when you have 
achieved that aim, will you be able to build for yourselves 
the communist society which tho older generation will not 
be able to build. Confronting yon is tho task of economically 
reviving tho whole country, of reorganising and restoring 
both agriculture and industry on modern technical lines, 
based on modern science and technology, on electricity. 
You realise perfectly well that illiterate people cannot tackle 
electrification, and that elementary literacy is not enough 
either. It is insufficient to understand what electricity is; 
what is needed is the knowledge of how to apply it techni- 
cally in industry and agriculture, and in the individual 
branches of industry and agriculture. This has to be learnt 
for oneself, and it must be taught to tho entire rising genera- 
tion of working people. That is tho task confronting every 
class-conscious Communist, every young person who regards 
himself a Communist and who clearly understands that, 
by joining the Young Communist League, he has pledged 
himself to help the Party build communism and to help 
the whole younger generation create a communist society. 
He must realise that he can create it only on the basis of 
modern education, and if he does not acquire this education 
communism will remain merely a pious wish. 
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It was the task of the older generation to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie. The main task then was to criticise the bour- 
geoisie, arouse hatred of the bourgeoisie among the masses, 
and foster class-consciousness and the ability to unite their 
forces. The now generation is confronted with a far more 
complex task. Your duty does not lie only in assembling 
your forces so as to uphold the workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment against an invasion instigated by the capitalists. 
Of course, you must do that; that is something you clearly 
realise, and is distinctly seen by the Communist. However, 
that is not enough. You have to build up a communist soci- 
ety. In many respects half of the work has been done. The 
old order has been dostroyod, just as it deserved, it has been 
turned into a heap of ruins, just as it deserved. The ground 
has been cleared, and on this ground the younger commu- 
nist generation must build a communist society. You are 
faced with the task of construction, and you can accomplish 
that task only by assimilating all modern knowledge, only 
if you are able to transform communism from cut-and- 
dried and memorised formulas, counsels, recipes, prescrip- 
tions and programmes into that living reality which gives 
unity to your immediate work, and only if you are able to 
make communism a guide in all your practical work. 

That is the task you should pursue in educating, training 
and rousing the entire younger generation. You must be 
foremost among the millions of builders of a communist 
society in whose ranks every young man and young woman 
should be. You will not build a communist society unless 
you enlist the mass of young workers and peasants in the 
work of building communism. 

This naturally brings me to the question of how we should 
teach communism and what the specific features of our 
methods should be. 

I first of all shall deal here with the question of com- 
munist ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. It is the 
task of the Youth League to organise its practical activities 
in such a way that, by learning, organising, uniting and 
fighting, its members shall train both themselves and all 
those who look to it for leadership; it should train Commu- 
nists. The entire purpose of training, educating and teach- 
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iiig the youtli of today should he to imbue them with com- 
munist ethics. 

But is there such a thiiifr a.H communist ethics? Ls there 
such a thiiiR a.s commuui.st morality? Of counse, there is. 
It is often .sugt;ested that we have no ethic.s of our own; 
very often the hourtceoisie acrus(‘ u.s (lommunists of rejoct- 
iiiK all morality. Thi.s is a method of confusing tlie is.sue, of 
throwing dust in the eye.s of the workers and peasants. 

In what setise tlo we ri'jecl ethics, reject morality? 

In the .sense given to it by the hourgeuisie, who based 
ethics on (Hod’s commandment.s. On this point we, of course, 
.say that we do not believe in (lod, and that we know per- 
fectly well that the clergy, the landowners and the bourgeoi- 
sie invoked the name of (lod so as to further their own 
interests as e.xploiter.s. Or, instead of basing ethic.s on the 
commandments of morality, on the conimandmonl.s of God, 
they based it on idealist or semi-idealist phra.ses, which 
always amounted to something very similar to God’s com- 
mandments. 

We reject any morality l)a.sed on extra-human and extra- 
class concepts. We say that this is deception, dupery, stul- 
tification of the worker-s and pca.sants in the interests of the 
landowners and capitalists. 

We say that our morality is entirely subordinated to 
the interests of the proletariat’s cla.ss struggle. Our moral- 
ity stems from the interests of the cla.ss struggle of the pro- 
letariat. 

The old society was based on the oppression of all the 
workers and peasants by the landowners and capitalists. 
We had to destroy all that, and overthrow them, but to do 
that we had to create unity. That is something that God 
cannot create. 

This unity could be provided only by the factories, only 
by a proletariat trained and roused from its long slumber. 
Only when that class wa.H formed did a mass movement 
arise which has led to what wo have now— the victory of 
the proletarian revolution in one of the weake.sl of countries, 
which for three years has been repelling the onslaught of 
the bourgeoisie of the whole world. We can see how the 
proletarian revolution is developing all over the world. 
On the basis of experience, we now say that only the pro- 
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letariat could have created the solid force which the dis- 
united and scattered peasantry are following and which has 
withstood all onslaughts by the exploiters. Only this class 
can help the working masses unite, rally their ranks and 
conclusively defend, conclusively consolidate and conclu- 
sively build up a communist society. 

That is why we say that to us there is no such thing as 
a morality that stands outside human society; that is a 
fraud. To us morality is subordinated to the interests of 
the proletariat’s class struggle. 

What does that class struggle consist in? It consists in 
overthrowing the tsar, overthrowing the capitalists, and 
abolishing the capitalist class. 

What are classes in general? Classes are that which per- 
mits one section of society to appropriate the labour of 
another section. If one section of society appropriates all 
the land, we have a landowner class and a peasant class. 
If one section of society owns the factories, shares and capi- 
tal, while another section works in these factories, we have 
a capitalist class and a proletarian class. 

It was not difficult to drive out the tsar — that required 
only a few days. It was not very difficult to drive out the 
landowners— that was done in a few months. Nor was it 
very difficult to drive out the capitalists. But it is incom- 
parably more difficult to abolish classes; we still have the 
division into workers and peasants. If the peasant is in- 
stalled on his plot of land and appropriates his surplus 
grain, that is, grain that he does not need for himself or 
for his cattle, while the rest of the people have to go 
without bread, then the peasant becomes an exploiter. The 
more grain he clings to, the more profitable he finds it; as 
for the rest, let them starve. “The more they starve, the 
dearer I can sell this grain.” All should work according to 
a single common plan, on common land, in common 
factories and in accordance with a common system. 
Is that easy to attain? You see that it is not as easy 
as driving out the tsar, the landowners and the capitalists. 
What is required is that the proletariat re-educate a section 
of the peasantry; it must win over the working peasants in 
order to crush the resistance of those peasants who are rich 
and are profiting from the poverty and want of the rest. 
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H<>nct' the task of the jtrolclarian struK^k' is not quite oom- 
ploted after wo haM> overthrown the tsar and driven out the 
landownors and cnjiitalists; to acconii»!ish that is the task 
of the system wo rail the dirtatoiship of the proletariat. 

The class stniitple is contimiinp; it has merely changed 
its foitns. It is the cla.ss struggle of the proletariat to pre- 
\ent the return (d the ohl exploiters, to unite in a single 
union the scattered ina-sses of unenlightened peasants. The 
class struggle is continuing and it is onr task to subordinate 
all interests to that struggle. Our eominunist morality is 
also subordinated to that task. We say: morality is what 
.serxes to destroy the old exploiting .soeii'ty and to unite 
all the working people arounti the prididariat, which is 
building up a new, a coinmuni.sl society. 

Communist morality is that which .serves this .struggle 
and unites the working pimple against all exploitation, 
again.st all petty private properly; for petty property puts 
into the hands of one iienson that which has been created 
by the labour of the whole of sivciity. In our country the 
land is common property. 

But suppose 1 take a luece of thi.s common property and 
groxv on it twice as much grain as I need, and profiteer on 
the surplus? Suppo.se I argue that thi' more .starving people 
there are, the more they will pay? Would I then be behav- 
ing like a Communist? No, I would he behaving like an 
exploiter, like a proprietor. That must be combated. If that 
is allowed to go on, things will revert to the rule of the 
capitalists, to the rule of the bourgeoisie, as has more than 
once happened in previous revolutions. To prevent the 
restoration of the rule of the capitalists and the bourgeoisie, 
we must not allow profiteering; wo nm.st not allow individ- 
uals to enrich themselves at the expense of the rest; the 
working people must unite with the proletariat and form 
a communist society. This is the principal feature of the 
fundamental task of the League and the organisation of 
the communist youth. 

The old society was based on the principle: rob or be 
robbed; work for others or make others work for you; be 
a slave-owner or a slave. Naturally, people brought up in 
such a society assimilate with their mother’s milk, one 
might say, the psychology, the habit, the concept which 
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says: you are either a slave-owner or a slave, or else, a 
small owner, a petty employee, a petty official, or an in- 
telle'ctual— in short, a man who is concerned only with 
himself, and does not care a rap for anybody else. 

If I work this plot of land, I do not care a rap for any- 
body else; if others starve, all the better, I shall get the 
more for my grain. If I have a job as a doctor, engineer, 
teacher, or cl rk, I do not care a rap for anybody else. If 
I toady to and please the powers that be, I may be able to 
keep my job, and even get on in life and become a bour- 
geois. A Communist cannot harbour such a psychology 
and such sentiments. When the workers and peasants 
proved that they were able, by their own efforts, to defend 
themselves and create a new society— that was the begin- 
ning of the new and communist education, education in the 
struggle against the exploiters, education in alliance with 
the proletariat against the self-seekers and petty proprietors, 
against the psychology and habits which say: I seek my 
own profit and don’t care a rap for anything else. 

That is the reply to the question of how the young and 
rising generation should learn communism. 

It can learn communism only by linking up every step in 
its studies, training and education with the continuous 
struggle the proletarians and the working people are wag- 
ing against the old society of exploiters. When people tell 
us about morality, we say: to a Communist all morality lies 
in this united discipline and conscious mass struggle against 
the exploiters. We do not believe in an eternal morality, 
and we expose the falseness of all the fables about morality. 
Morality serves the purpose of helping human society rise 
to a higher level and rid itself of the exploitation of labour. 

To achieve this we need that generation of young people 
who began to reach political maturity in the midst of a 
disciplined and desperate struggle against the bourgeoisie. In 
this struggle that generation is training genuine Commu- 
nists; it must subordinate to this struggle, and link up with 
it, each step in its studies, education and training. The 
education of the communist youth must consist, not in 
giving them suave talks and moral precepts. This is not 
what education consists in. When people have seen the way 
in which their fathers and mothers lived under the yoke 
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of Ihc laiuiowners and capitalists; when they have them- 
selves experienced the sufferings of those who began the 
struggle against the exploiters; when they have seen the 
sacrifices made to keep what lias been won, and seen what 
deadly enemies the landowners and capitalists are— (hoy 
are taught by these contlilions to become Communists. 
Communist morality is based on the struggle for the con- 
.solidalion and completion of communism, 'riiat is also the 
basis of communi.Hl training, education, and teaching. That 
is the reply to the question of how communism should bo 
learnt. 

We could not believe in teaching, training and education 
if they were restricted only to the .schoolroom and divorced 
from the ferment of life. As long a.s the workers and peasants 
are oppressed by the lundowner.s and capitalists, and as 
long as the schools arc controlled by the landowners and 
capitalists, the young generation will remain blind and 
ignorant. Our schools must provide the youth with the 
fundamentals of knowledge, the ability to evolve communist 
views independently, they must make educated people of 
the youth. While they are attending school, they must 
learn to become participants in the struggle for emancipa- 
tion from the exploiters. The Young Communist League 
will justify its name as the League of the young communist 
generation only when every step in its teaching, training 
and education is linked up with participation in the com- 
mon struggle of all working people against the exploiters. 
You are well aware that, as long as Russia remains the only 
workers’ republic and the old, bourgeois system exists in 
the rest of the world, we shall be weaker than they are, 
and be constantly threatened with a new attack; and that 
only if we learn to be solidly united shall wo win in the 
further struggle and—having gained strength-become real- 
ly invincible. Thus, to bo a Communist moans that you 
must organise and unite the entire young generation and 
set an example of training and discipline in this struggle. 
Then you will be able to start building the edifice of com- 
munist society and bring it to completion. 

To make this clearer to you, I shall quote an example. 
We call ourselves Communists. What is a Communist? 
Communist is a Latin word. Communis is the Latin for 
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“common”. Communist society is a society in which all 
things-— the land, the factories— -are owned in common and 
the people work in common. That is communism. 

Is it possible to work in common if each one works sepa- 
rately on his own plot of land? Work in common cannot 
be brought about all at once. That is impossible. It does 
not drop from the skies. It comes through toil and suffer- 
ing; it is created in the course of struggle. The old books are 
of no use here; no one will believe them. One’s own expe- 
rience of life is needed. When Kolchak and Denikin were 
advancing from Siberia and the South, the peasants were 
on their side. They did not like Bolshevism because the 
Bolsheviks took their grain at a fixed price. But when the 
peasants in Siberia and the Ukraine experienced the rule 
of Kolchak and Denikin, they realised that they had only 
one alternative: either to go to the capitalists, who would 
at once hand them over into slavery under the landowners; 
or to follow the workers, who, it is true, did not promise 
a land flowing with milk and honey, and demanded iron 
discipline and firmness in an arduous struggle, but would 
lead them out of enslavement by the capitalists and land- 
owners. When even the ignorant peasants saw and realised 
this from their own experience, they became conscious ad- 
herents of communism, who had gone through a severe 
school. It is such experience that must form the basis of all 
the activities of the Young Communist League. 

I have replied to the questions of what we must learn, 
what we must take from the old schools and from the old 
science. I shall now try to answer the question of how this 
must be learnt. The answer is: only by inseparably linking 
each step in the activities of the schools, each step in train- 
ing, education and teaching, with the struggle of all the 
working people against the exploiters. 

I shall quote a few examples from the experience of the 
work of some of the youth organisations so as to illustrate 
how this training in communism should proceed. Every- 
body is talking about abolishing illiteracy. You know that 
a communist society cannot be built in an illiterate country. 
It is not enough for the Soviet government to issue an order, 
or for the Party to issue a particular slogan, or to assign 
a certain number of the best workers to this task. The young 



gi'iu’ration it.M'lf imi.*'! take up this work. (’oiniminiRm 
mean!' that tlio youth, the youuR men ami women v\ho belong 
to the Youth League, .^Iiouhl .saj ; this (uir jolt; we shall 
unite ami go into the nnal (imtnet.s tti nholi.sh illiterary, 
so that there shall he no ilhteralt's among our young people. 
We are trying to get the ri'-ing generation to devote their 
arlivities to this work. \ on know tlmt we rannot rapidly 
transform an ignorant and illiterate Uiis''ia into a literate 
country. But if tlie Youth League sets to work on the job, 
and if all young people work for the henelit of all, the League, 
with a memhership of 'itlO.tHMI young men and women, 
will he entitled to rail it.self a 'i onng t’amimmiist League. 
It is also a task of the League, not only to acquire knowledge 
itself, hut to help tho.se young people who are tuiahle to 
e.vtricati* themselves by their own efforts from the toils of 
illiteracy. Being a niemher of the ’» ouih League means de- 
voting one’s labour ami effort.s to the ronuiion cause. That 
is what a communist education means. Only in the course 
of such work do young men and women hccotiie real (Com- 
munists. Only if they achieve practical results in this work 
will they become ('-ommiuiisls. 

Take, for exaniple. work in the suhnrhan vegetable gar- 
dens. Is that not a real job <*f work? It is one of the tasks of 
the Young CCommunist Longue. Beoph> are .starving; there 
is hunger in the factories. To save oursidves from starva- 
tion, vegetable gardens must he develo[)ed. But farm- 
ing is being carried on in the old way. 'ITierefore, more 
class-con.scious element.s should engage in this work, and 
then you will find that the number of vegetable gardens 
will increa.se, their acreage will grow, and the resnlt.s will 
improve. The Young (Coniinunist League mu.st take an 
active part in this work. Every League and League branch 
should regard thi.s as its duly. 

The Young (Communist League must he a shook force, 
helping in every Job and displaying initiative and enter- 
prise. The League should he an organisation enabling any 
worker to see that it coimists of people who.se teachings he 
perhaps doe.s not understand, and whose teachings he may 
not immediately believe, but from whose practical work and 
activity he can see that they are really people who are 
showing him the right road. 
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If the Young Communist League fails to organise its 
work in this way in all fields, it will mean that it is revert- 
ing to the old bourgeois path. We must combine our educa- 
tion with the struggle of the working people against the 
exploiters, so as to help the former accomplish the tasks 
set by the teachings of communism. 

The members of the League should use every spare hour 
to improve the vegetable gardens, or to organise the educa- 
tion of young people at some factory, and so on. We want 
to transform Russia from a poverty-stricken and wretched 
country into one that is wealthy. The Young Communist 
League must combine its education, learning and training 
with the labour of the workers and peasants, so as not to 
confine itself to schools or to reading communist books and 
pamphlets. Only by working side by side with the workers 
and peasants can one become a genuine Communist. It has 
to be generally realised that all members of the Youth 
League are literate people and at the same time are keen 
at their jobs. When everyone sees that we have ousted the 
old drill-ground methods from the old schools and have 
replaced them with conscious discipline, that all young men 
and women take part in subbotniks, and utilise every subur- 
ban farm to help the population— people will cease to regard 
labour in the old way. 

It is the task of the Young Communist League to orga- 
nise assistance everywhere, in village or city block, in such 
matters as— and I shall take a small example— public 
hygiene or the distribution of food. How was this done in 
the old, capitalist society? Everybody worked only for 
himself and nobody cared a straw for the aged and the 
sick, or whether housework was the concern only of the 
women, who, in consequence, were in a condition of oppres- 
sion and servitude. Whose business is it to combat this? 
It is the business of the Youth Leagues, which must say: 
we shall change all this; we shall organise detachments of 
young people who will help to assure public hygiene or 
distribute food, who will conduct systematic house-to-house 
inspections, and work in an organised way for the benefit 
of the whole of society, distributing their forces properly 
and demonstrating that labour must be organised. 

The generation of people who are now at the age of fifty 
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('amiot I'XjHH't to MT a t’onuinuii''t .“orii'ty. 'I'liis i^nuTalioii 
will in' goiH* hofon* thou. But tho ^oiiiT.ition of tho.so who 
are now tiftoon will soo a comimunst .«orioty, ami will it.self 
build this porioty. This gonoration should know that the 
onlire purpose of thoir livo.s is to build a oonununi.st society. 
In tho old society, each family worked .M'parattdy and labour 
was not organised by anybody except the landowners and 
capitalists, who oppres.M'd the mas.'’'es ttf the pe(»ple. We 
must organise all iahour, no matter how toilsonu* or messy 
it may he, in .such a way that every workt'r and pea.sant will 
ho able to .say: 1 am part of th<’ great army of fre(‘ labour, 
and .shall be able to build up my life without the landowners 
and capitalist.s, ablo to help establish a eommuni.st system. 
Tho Young tloniiminist League should teach all young people 
to engage in conscious and di.'^cipUned labour from an early 
age. In thi.s way we can be coufuient that the prcddcm.s now 
confronting us will he .solved. We mu.st assume that no 
less than ten years will bo required for the electrification 
of tho country, so that our impoverished land may profit 
from the late.st achievenient.s of technology. And so, the 
generation of those who are now fifteen years old, and will 
be living in a communist society in ten or twenty years’ 
time, should tackle all its educational ta.sks in such a way 
that every day, in every village and city, the young people 
shall engage in tho practical solution of some i)rol)lein of 
labour in common, even though tho sinallest or the simplest. 
The success of communist construction will be lussured when 
this is done in every village, as communist emulation de- 
velops, and the youth prove that they can unite their labour. 
Only by regarding your every step from the standpoint of 
the success of that construction, ami only by asking our.sclves 
whether we have done all wo can to lie united and polit- 
ically-conscious working people will the Young Oornniunist 
League succeed in uniting its half a million members into 
a single army of labour and win universal respect. {Stormy 
applause.) 
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Our Revolution 

(Apropos of N. Sukhanov’s Notes) 
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I have lately been glancing through Sukhanov’s notes on 
the revolution. What strikes one most is the pedantry of 
all our petty-bourgeois democrats and of all the heroes 
of the Second International. Apart from the fact that they 
are all extremely faint-hearted, that when it comes to the 
minutest deviation from the German model even the best 
of them fortify themselves with reservations— apart from 
this characteristic, which is common to all petty-bourgeois 
democrats and has been abundantly manifested by them 
throughout the revolution, what strikes one is their slavish 
imitation of the past. 

They all call themselves Marxists, but their conception 
of Marxism is impossibly pedantic. They have completely 
failed to understand what is decisive in Marxism, namely, 
its revolutionary dialectics. They have even absolutely 
failed to understand Marx’s plain statements that in times 
of revolution the utmost flexibility is demanded, and have 
even failed to notice, for instance, the statements Marx 
made in his letters— I think it was in 1856— expressing the 
hope of combining a peasant war in Germany, which might 
create a revolutionary situation, with the working-class 
movement— they avoid even this plain statement and walk 
round and about it like a cat around a bowl of hot porridge. 

Their conduct betrays them as cowardly reformists who 
are afraid to deviate from the bourgeoisie, let alone break 
with it, and at the same time they disguise their cowardice 
with the wildest rhetoric and braggartry. But what strikes 



one 111 all Ilf tlu’TU I'vrii from tha pnraly iral point 

of \iow is tlieir utlor inahility lo rrasp tlu^ foHowiiii,^ Marx- 
ist ronsidorat ions: up to now t!ioy ha\o soon oapilalism 
and liour^nnii.s doinorrary iii Wostorn Iluropt^ follow a defl- 
iuti‘ patli of dovolopniont. .uni cannot roiicin\o llial this 
path can ho takini as a inodtd onI> maidtis mutandis, only 
with certain ainoinhnonis* (quito insin^nihoant from tim 
standpoint of the li^onmal dcn«d(»pmfon of world history). 

Find t!io revolution cmnnadml with tho first iinp(‘rialist 
world war. Such a ro\olution was houml to ro\oat lunv foa 
turos, or variations, n^sultiuc: from tho war itsolf. fm^ the 
world has nosor soon such a w*ir in such a situation, We 
fmd lliat since tho war tho Iionrfooisio of tho woaithioHt 
countries have to this <iny boon unahlo to rostoro “normar’ 
honrptsds rotations. V<d our roformi^^ts potty honra:f'oi.s 
who inako a show of hoini^^ ro\olutionarios hoUtwod, and 
still holiovis that normal honri^mds rolatums aro tho limit 
(thus far shall thou and no farthor). And ovon their 
conception of “nonnar' is extrmiudy stormilypod and narrow. 

Secondly, they aro coin]doto st minors to tin* idim that 
while tho development of wmrld history as a whole follows 
general laws it is by no means prechnlml. but. on the con- 
trary, presumed, that ciwtaiu pt^riods of dexelopnuml may 
display peculiarities in either tlio form or the seifuence of 
this development. For instance, it dot*s not exim occur to 
them that because Russia stauds on the Imrder line between 
the civilised countries and the countries which this war 
has for the first time definitely Iirought into the orbit of 
civilisatiou—all the Oriental, non Furopmm countries— she 
could and was, indeed, bound to reveal certain dislinguish- 
ing features; although these, of course, are in keeping with 
the general line of world develojummt, they distinguish her 
revolution from those which took place in the West -Euro- 
pean countries and introduce certain partiid innovations 
as the revolution moves on to the countries of the East. 

Infinitely stereotyped, for instance, is the arguintmt they 
learned by rote during the development of West European 
Social-Democracy, namely, that we are not yet ripe for 
socialism, that, as certain ‘iearned’’ gmiUemen among them 
put it, the objective economic promises for socialism do not 
exist in our country. It does not occur to any of them to ask: 
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but what about a people that found itself in a revolutionary 
situation such as that created during the first imperialist 
war? Might it not, influenced by the hopelessness of its 
situation, fling ilself into a struggle that would offer it at 
least some chance of securing conditions for the further 
development of civilisation that were somewhat unusual? 

“The development of the productive forces of Russia has 
not attained the level that makes socialism possible.” All 
the heroes of the Second International, including, of course, 
Sukhanov, beat the drums about this proposition. They keep 
harping on this incontrovertible proposition in a thousand 
different keys, and think that it is the decisive criterion of 
our revolution. 

But what if the situation, which drew Russia into the 
imperialist world war that involved every more or less 
influential West-European country and made her a witness 
of the eve of the revolutions maturing or partly already 
begun in the East, gave rise to circumstances that put Rus- 
sia and her development in a position which enabled us to 
achieve precisely that combination of a “peasant war” with the 
working-class movement suggested in 1856 by no less a Marx- 
ist than Marx himself as a possible prospect for Prussia? 

What if the complete hopelessness of the situation, by 
stimulating the efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, 
offered us the opportunity to create the fundamental req- 
uisites of civilisation in a different way from that of the 
West-European countries? Has that altered the general line 
of development of world history? Has that altered the basic 
relations between the basic classes of all the countries that 
are being, or have been, drawn into the general course 
of world history? 

If a definite level of culture is required for the building 
of socialism (although nobody can say just what that defi- 
nite “level of culture” is, for it differs in every West-Euro- 
jiean country), why cannot we begin by first achieving the 
prerequisites for that definite leveb of culture in a revolu- 
tionary way, and then, with the aid of the workers’ and 
peasants’ government and the Soviet system, proceed to over- 
take the other nations? 


January 16, 1923 
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You Hay that riviliH.itHm is lU’cessary for tho ImildinK 
Rocialisiu, Very good. Hut why could wc not first create such 
prerequisites of civilisation in our country as the expulsion 
of the landowners and the Hussian capitalists, and then start 
moving towards sociali.sm? Where, in what hooks, have you 
read that .such variations of the customary historical 
sequence of events are impennis.sihle or impossible? 

Napoleon, I think, wrote: “On n'ertKiigc et puit ... on voit." 
Rendered freely thi.s mean.s: “First engage in a serious battle 
and then see what hapjiens.” Well, we did first engage in 
a serious battle in October ltl!7, and then saw such details 
of development (from the standpoint of world history they 
were certainly detaiks) as the Brest peace, the New Kco- 
nomic Policy, and .so forth. And now there can he no doubt 
that in the main wo have been victorious. 

Our Sukhanovs, not to mention Social-Democrats still 
farther to the right, never even dream that revolutions cannot 
be made in any other way. Our European philist ines never even 
dream that the subsequent revolutions in Oriental countries, 
which possess much vaster populations and a much vaster 
diversity of social conditions, will undoubtedly display 
even greater distinctions than the Russian revolution. 

It need hardly be said that a textbook written on Kaut- 
skian linos was a very useful thing in its day. But it i.s time, 
for all that, to abandon the idea that it foresaw all the 
fornas of development of suksoquent world history. It would 
bo timely to say that those who think so are simply fools. 

January 17, 1923 
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On the Significance 
of Militant Materialism 

Comrade Trotsky has already said everything necessary, 
and said it very well, about the general purposes of Pod 
Znamenem Marksizma}’^^ in issue No. 1-2 of that journal. 
I should like to deal with certain questions that more closely 
define the content and programme of the work which its 
editors have set forth in the introductory statertient in this 
issue. 

This statement says that not all those gathered round 
the journal Pod Znamenem Marlcsizma are Communists 
but that they arc all consistent materialists. I think that 
this alliance of Communists and non-Communists is abso- 
lutely essential and correctly defines the purposes of the 
journal. One of the biggest and most dangerous mistakes 
made by Communists (as generally by revolutionaries who 
have successfully accomplished the beginning of a great 
revolution) is the idea that a revolution can be made by 
revolutionaries alone. On the contrary, to be successful, all 
serious revolutionary work requires that the idea that rev- 
olutionaries are capable of playing the part only of the van- 
guard of the truly virile and advanced class must be under- 
vStood and translated into action. A vanguard performs its 
task as vanguard only whcn.it is able to avoid being isolated 
from the mass of the people it leads and is able really to lead 
the whole mass forward. Without an alliance with non-Com- 
munists in the most diverse spheres of activity there can 
be no question of any successful communist construction. 

This also applies to the defence of materialism and 
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Marxism, whivh ha< niiflt»rfakini liv iha! Znamenem 
Miirksnma Forttinati'ly, fhi* uiaiii f raniK of ad\ aiirad social 
thiiikuiif in a ^ohi\ iiiatf*riahst tradition Apart 

from it V PUdvhamn, it v\ill Im tmomth to iiiimlion (dior- 
from uhom tto^ mtoloni Xarndiiiks (Uu' INipular 
SomalmfH Socuih^t (iovolntionaru^s, vie ) !ia\ a froqucntly 
rotrcatml ui qnost of fa'^luonahlo rrartioriary pIuloMiphical 
doiirumH. captnatml !>y tholio^-ol of the ho rallt*d l,ist word 
in iMiropoan sromco* <uul uualdf' !(» diHCorii Imimath this 
tiiisol stmm \arirtv of sotmIiIv to flm houiqpMOHio, to hour- 
1(001, H projmhfo and hourKOom roartiiin 

At any rati% in \%v lia\r‘ and shall niidoubt- 

odly havo for a fairly lon^ tiom to romr inatoriahHfH from 
tlm non roiumuiiml ram|n and it is our ahseduto duty to 
onlint all ildhmmts of consuHtoitt ami nuht*uit nudoriallsm 
in tho joint work of combat ifn( |diilosf>phica! nmetion and 
the jdiiloHophicai projudic«*s of so failed edneatei! society. 
Dietygen senior not to lie confused with his writ(‘r son, 
who was as pretentious as he was unsurcessful correctly, 
aptly and clearly expressed the fiindameiital Marxist view 
of the philosophical trends which pre\jul in liourgeois 
countries and enjoy the rei^^ard of their scientists and publi- 
cisis, wlien he said that in effect the proft'ssors of philosophy 
in modern society are in the majority of cases nothing but 
“graduated flunkeys of clericalisndk 

Oiir Russian inleliectuais, who, like their brethren in 
all other countries, are fomi of thinking themselves ad- 
vanced, are very much averse to shifting the question to the 
level of the opinion exprossod in Diet/gen’s words. But 
they are averse to it because they cannot look the truth in 
the face. One has only to give a little thought to the govern- 
mental and also the general economic, social ami every 
other kind of dependence of modern educated people on 
the ruling hourgi'oisie to realise that Dieizgen’s scathing 
description was absolutely true. One has only to recall the 
vast majority of the fashionable philosophical trends that 
arise so frmiueutly in Ruropean countries, beginning for 
example with thosi^ connected with the discovery of radium 
and ending with those which are now seeking to clutch at 
the skirts of Einstein, to gain an idea of ttie connection 
between the class interests and the class position of the 
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bourgeoisie and its support of all forms of religion on the 
one hand, and the ideological content of the fashionable 
philosophical trends on the other. 

It will be seen from the above that a journal that sets 
out to be a militant materialist organ must be primarily a 
militatit organ, in the .sen.se of unflinchingly exposing and 
indicting all modern “gradviated flunkeys of clericalism”, 
irrespective of whether they act as representatives of official 
science or as free lances calling themselves “democratic 
Loft or ideologically .socialist” pul)lici.sts. 

In the .second place, such a journal must bo a militant 
atheist organ. We have departments, or at least stale in- 
stitutions, which are in charge of this work. But the work 
is being carried on with extreme apathy and very unsatis- 
factorily, and is apparently suffering from the general 
conditions of our truly Uu.ssian (even though Soviet) bu- 
reaucratic ways. It is therefore highly e.ssential that in addi- 
tion to the work of these state institutions, and in order to 
improve and infuse life into that work, a journal which 
sets out to propagandise militant materialism must carry 
on untiring atheist propaganda and an untiring atheist 
fight. The literature on the .subject in all languages .should 
be carefully followed and everything at all valuable in this 
sphere .should be tran.slated, or at least reviewed. 

Engels long ago advised the contemporary leaders of the 
proletariat to translate the militant atheist literature of the 
late eighteenth century for mass distribution among the 
people. We have not done this up to the present, to our 
shame be it said (this is one of the numerous proofs that 
it is much easier to seize power in a revolutionary epoch 
than to know how to use this power properly). Our apathy, 
inactivity and incompetence are sometimes excused on all 
sorts of “lofty” grounds, as, for example, that the old atheist 
literature of the eighteenth century is antiquated, unscien- 
tific, naive, etc. There is nothing worse than such pseudo- 
scientific sophistry, which .serves as a .screen either for pedant- 
ry or for a complete misunderstanding of Marxism. There is, 
of cour.se, much that is un.scientific and na'ive in the atheist 
writings of the eighteenth-century revolutionaries. Rut no- 
body prevents the publishers of the.so writings from abridging 
them and providing them with brief postscripts pointing 
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ouf the pnif'rt'ss inado by mankind in thn Kciontific criti- 
cism of religions since the end of the eiKhleonth century, 
inentioninK the latest writings on the subject, and so forth. 
It would be the biijKest and most Kchwams mistake a Marxist 
•'ould make to think that the millions of the people (especial- 
ly the peasants and artisnn.s), who have been condemned 
by all modern .society to darkne.s,s, ij;noranc,e and .supersti- 
tion, can extricate them.selves from this darkness only along 
the .straifiht line of a purely Marxist education. The.se nuusses 
shotild be sui)ptied with the most vaiied alhei.sl propaganda 
material, they should be made familiar with facts from the 
most diverse s()heres of life, they should be ajiproached in 
every po.ssihle way, .so as t(» interest them, rouse them from 
their religious toriior, stir them from the most varied angles 
and by the mo.sl varied nudhods, and .so forth. 

The keen, vivacious and talented writing.s of the old 
eighteenth-century athei.sts wittily and ojienly attacked the 
prevailing clericalism and will very often prove a thousand 
times more .suitable for arousing lu'ople from their religious 
torpor than the dull and dry paraphra.ses of Marxism, almost 
completely unillustrated by .skilfully .selected facts, which 
predominate in our literature and which (it is no u.se hiding 
the fact) frequently distort Marxism. We have translations 
of all the major works of Marx ami Kng(ds. 'rtiere are abso- 
lutely no grounds for fearing that the old atheism and old 
materialism will remain unsupplemented by the corrections 
introduced by Marx and Engels. 'Hie most important thing— 
and it is this that i.s mo.st frctiuently overlooked hy those 
of our Communists who are su[)posedly Marxists, but who 
in fact mutilate Marxi.sm — is to know how to awaken in the 
still undeveloped mas.s(!.s an intelligent attitude towards 
rtdigiou.s questimis and an intelligent criticism of religioms. 

()n the other hand, take a glance at rmtdeni .scientific 
critic.? of religion. The.so educated bourgeois writers almost 
invariably “supplement’’ their own refutations of religious 
superstitions with arguments which immediately expo.se 
them as ideological slaves of the bourgeoisie, as “graduated 
flunkeys of clericalism". 

Two examples. Professor H. Y. Wipper published in 1918 
a little book entitled Vmnikmvenia KhrMianslva (The 
Origin of Christianity— Pharos Publishing House, Mo,scow). 
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In his account of the principal results of modern science, 
the author not only refrains from combating the supersti- 
tions and deception which are the weapons of the church 
as a political organisation, not only evades these questions, 
but makes the simply ridiculous and most reactionary claim 
that he is above both “extremes” — the idealist and the 
materialist. This is toadying to the ruling bourgeoisie, 
which all over the world devotes to the support of religion 
hundreds of millions of rubles from the profits squeezed out 
of the working people. 

The well-known German scientist, Arthur Drews, while 
refuting religious superstitions and fables in his book Die 
Christusmythe (The Christ Myth), and while showing that 
Christ never existed, at the end of the book declares in fa- 
vour of religion, albeit a renovated, purified and more 
subtle religion, one that would be capable of withstanding 
“the daily growing naturalist torrent” (fourth German edi- 
tion, 1910, p. 238). Here we have an outspoken and delib- 
erate reactionary, who is openly helping the exploiters 
to replace the old, decayed religious superstitions by new, 
more odious and vile superstitions. 

This does not mean that Drews should not be translated. 
It means that while in a certain measure effecting an alli- 
ance with the progressive section of the bourgeoisie, Com- 
munists and all consistent materialists should unflinchingly 
expose that section when it is guilty of reaction. It means 
that to shun an alliance with the representatives of the 
bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century, i.e., the period when 
it was revolutionary, would be to betray Marxism and ma- 
terialism; for an “alliance” with the Drewses, in one form 
or another and in one degree or another, is essential for 
our struggle against the predominating religious obscu- 
rantists. 

Pod Znamenem Marksizma, which sets out to be an organ 
of militant materialism, should devote much of its space 
to atheist propaganda, to reviews of the literature on the 
subject and to correcting the immense shortcomings of our 
governmental work in this field. It is particularly important 
to utilise books and pamphlets which contain many concrete 
facts and comparisons showing how the class interests and 
class organisations of the modern bourgeoisie are connected 
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with the <<riiatii<')iti(iit.H of roUj^ionH in.'-lihitioiis and n'lijrious 

l-rciMl.:..!'..!,!. 

All inatiTial n'latiiitj to tlio fnitod States of America, 
whore the offinal. .Htnto miiiitortion botwooii roiigioii and 
r»tjMlal io'-w maTiifo.*>l. o\fronioly inmortaivt. liul, on 
the tdhor hand, it horonio.*> all the etoaror to us that so- 
nitled nuideru doinoiTacy (whtrh the Xfeushoviks. the So- 
cialist HoMihitimianos. partly hI.ho the anarchisi.s. etc., 
so uiiroasonahly ivorshipl i,s mithiuti hut the freodoiii to preach 
whatmor is to the a«i\aiitaj»o of the hourgooisie. to preach, 
namely, the most reaetumnry ideas, roligioti, ohscurniiUsm, 
dofoHCo of the exploiters, etc. 

One ■would like to hope that a Journal which sets out 
to he a militant materialist organ will provide our reading 
puhlic with reviews of athei.^t literature, showing for which 
circle of readers any particular writing might be suitable 
and in what respect, ami nimitioning what literat.ure has 
been published in our country (only decent translations 
.should he given notice, and they are not so many), and 
what is still In he puhlisheil. 


In addition to the alliance with consistent materialists 
who do not belong to the ('.ommunist I’arty, of no less and 
perhaps even of more importanci' for the work which mili- 
tant materialism should perform is an alliance with those 
modern natural scienti.sts who incline towards materialism 
and are not afraid to defend and preach it as against the 
rnodi.sh philosophical ■wanderings into idealism and scep- 
ticism which are prevalent in .so-calle«i educated society. 

The article hy A. Timlryazev on F/in.sUdn’.s theory of 
relativity published in Pod Znamencm Marksizma No. 1-2 
permits us to hope that the journal will .succeed in effecting 
this second alliance too. (Ireater attention should be paid 
to it. It should he remembered that the sharp upheaval 
which modern natural science i.s undergoing very often 
gives rise to reactionary philosophical .schoids and minor 
schools, trends and minor trend.s. Unless, therefore, the 
problems raised by the recent revolution in natural science 
are followed, and unless natural scientiists are enlisted in 
the work of a philosophical journal, militant materialism 
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can be neither militant nor materialism. Timiryazev was 
obliged to observe in the first issue of the journal that the 
theory of Einstein, who, according to Timiryazev, is himself 
not making any active attack on the foundations of mate- 
rialism, has already been vSeized upon by a vast number 
of bourgeois intellectuals of all countries; it should be 
noted that this applies not only to Einstein, but to a num- 
ber, if not to the majority, of the great reformers of natural 
science since the end of the nineteenth century. 

For our altitude towards this phenomenon to be a politi- 
cally conscious one, it must be realised that no natural 
science and no materialism can hold its own in the struggle 
against the onslaught of bourgeois ideas and the restoration 
of the bourgeois world-outlook unless it stands on solid 
philosophical ground. In order to hold his own in this 
struggle and carry it to a victorious finish, the natural 
scientist must be a modern materialist, a conscious adherent 
of the materialism represented by Marx, i.e., he must be a 
dialectical materialist. In order to attain this aim, the con- 
tributors to Pod Znamenem Marksizma must arrange for 
the systematic study of Hegelian dialectics from a material- 
ist standpoint, i.e., the dialectics which Marx applied prac- 
tically in his Capital and in his historical and political 
works, and applied so successfully that now every day of 
the awakening to life and struggle of new classes in the 
East (Japan, India, and China)— i.e., the hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings who form the greater part of the 
world population and whose historical passivity and histor- 
ical torpor have hitherto conditioned the stagnation and 
decay of many advanced European countries— -every day 
of the awakening to life of new peoples and new classes 
serves as a fresh confirmation of Marxism. 

Of course, this study, this interpretation, this propaganda 
of Hegelian dialectics is extremely difficult, and the first 
experiments in this direction will undoubtedly be accom- 
panied by errors. But only he who never does anything 
never makes mistakes. Taking as our basis Marx's method 
of applying materialistically conceived Hegelian dialectics, 
we can and should elaborate this dialectics from all aspects, 
print in the journal excerpts from Hegel's principal works, 
interpret them materialistically and comment on them with 
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the liolji of e\atu{)l<>s of the way Marx applied dialectics, as 
well as of examples of dialectics in the sphere of economic 
and political relations, which recent history, especially 
modern imperialist war and revolution, provides in unusual 
abundance. In my opinion, the editor.s ami contributors of 
pod Znamawm Markaizma should he a kind of “Society of 
Materialist Friends of lleKeliaa niah'ctics". Modern natural 
scientists (if they know how to si>ek, and if we learn to 
help them) will find in the Hegelian dialectics, materialisti- 
cally intcr[)reled, a .series of amswers to the philo.sophical 
problems which are being rai.sed by the revolution in 
natural .science and which make the intellectual admirers 
of bourgeois fa.shion "stumble" info n'aclion. 

Unle.Hs it sets itself such a task and .systematically fullUs 
it, malofialism cannot he militant materialism. It will be 
not so much the lighter as the fought, to u.se an e.xpre.ssion 
of Shchedrin’s. Without this, eminent natural scientists 
will as often as hitherto bo helple.s.s in making their philo- 
sophical deductions and generalisations. For natural science 
is progressing so fast and is undergoing such a profound 
revolutionary upheaval in all spheres that it cannot possi- 
bly dispense with philosophical deductions. 

In conclu.sion, I will cite an example which has nothing 
to do with j)hilo.sophy, but does at any rate concern .social 
((uestions, to which Pod Znarneiicm Marksizma also desires 
to devote attention. 

It is an example of the way in which modern pseudo-science 
actually serves as a vehicle for the grossest and most infa- 
mous reactionary views. 

I was recently sent a copy of Jikonomist No. 1 (1922), 
published by the Eleventh Department of the Russian 
Technical Society. The young Communist who sent me 
this journal (he probably had no time to read it) rashly 
expressed considerable agreement with it. In reality the 
journal is— I do not know to what extent deliberately— an 
organ of the modern feudalists, disgui.sed of course under 
a cloak of science, democracy and so forth. 

A certain Mr. P. A. Sorokin publishes in this journal an 
extensive, so-called “sociological”, inquiry on “The Influence 
of the War”. This learned article abounds in learned ref- 
erences to the “sociological” works of the author and his 
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numerous teachers and colleagues abroad. Here is an example 
of his learning. 

On page 83, I read: 

“For every 10,000 marriages in Petrograd there are now 92.2 di- 
vorces— a fantastic figure. Of every 100 annulled marriages, 51.1 had 
lasted less than one year, 11 per cent less than one month, 22 per 
cent less than two months, 41 per cent less than three to six months 
and only 26 per cent over six months. These figures show that modern 
legal marriage is a form which conceals what is in effect extra-marital 
sexual intercourse, enabling lovers of ‘strawberries’ to satisfy their 
appetites in a ‘legal’ way” {Ekonomist No. 1, p. 83). 

Both this gentleman and the Russian Technical Society, 
which publishes this journal and gives space to this kind 
of talk, no doubt regard themselves as adherents of democ- 
racy and would consider it a great insult to be called what 
they are in fact, namely, feudalists, reactionaries, “graduated 
flunkeys of clericalism”. 

Even the slightest acquaintance with the legislation of 
bourgeois countries on marriage, divorce and illegitimate 
children, and with the actual state of affairs in this field, is 
enough to show anyone interested in the subject that mod- 
ern bourgeois democracy, even in all the most democratic 
bourgeois republics, exhibits a truly feudal attitude in this 
respect towards women and towards children born out of 
wedlock. 

This, of course, does not prevent the Mensheviks, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, a part of the anarchists and, all 
the corresponding parties in the West from shouting about 
democracy and how it is being violated by the Bolsheviks. 
But as a matter of fact the Bolshevik revolution is the only 
consistently democratic revolution in respect to such ques- 
tions as marriage, divorce and the position of children born 
out of wedlock. And this is a question which most directly 
affects the interests of more than half the population of 
any country. Although a large number of bourgeois revo- 
lutions preceded it and called themselves democratic, the 
Bolshevik revolution was the first and only revolution to 
wage a resolute struggle in this respect both against reac- 
tion and feudalism and against the usual hypocrisy of the 
ruling and propertied classes. 
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If 92 (Uvorcf'H for ovtTy UKlHH) liiarriaRos .si'Otn to Mr. 
Sorokin a fanta-^tic figure, one e.ui only suppos)* tl»al either 
the author lived and was brought up in a monasti'ry no entire- 
ly walled off from life that hardly anyone will believe .such 

a monastery ever existed, or that he is distorting the truth 
in the intere.st of reaction and the bourgeoisie. .Anybody 
in the least acquainted with .social condition.H in bourgeois 
countries knows that the real number of actual divorces 
(of covirse, not .sanctioned by church and law) is e\ tTywliero 
immeasurably greater. The only difit'rence between Russia 
and other countries in this respect is that our laws do not 
sanctify hypocrisy and the deba.sement of the woman and 
her child, but openly and in the name of the government 
declare .sy.stemnlic war on all hypocrisy and all (iebaaement. 

The Mnr,\i.st iournal will have to wage war also on these 
modern “educat d” feuilali.st.s. Not a few of them, very 
likely, are in rece , *. of go\ernnienl money and are employed 
by our government to educate our youth, although they are 
no more fitted for this tlmu notorious perverts are fitted for 
the post of superintendents of educational establishments 
for the young. 

The working class of Ru.s.sia proved able to win power; 
but it has not yet learned to utili.se it, for otherwi.se it 
would have long ago very politely dispatched such teachers 
and members of learned ,s()cietie.s to count rie.s with a bour- 
geois “democracy”. That is the proper place for such 
feudalisms. 

But it will learn, given the will to learn. 

12.111. 1922 

Vol. pp. 227-3(! 
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1 At the end of this article, written for the Granat Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary in 1914, Lenin reviews the writings of Marx and Engels 
and the books on Marxism. This review is not published in the 
present volume. p, 

The reference is to Marx’s article ** Justification of the Cor- 
respondent from the MoseLh p, {q 

^ Karl Marx, Contribution to the Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of 

Law. Introduction. p, 10 

^ The Communist League- iho iirai international communist organ- 
isation of t!ie proletariat. It was founded under the leadership 
of Marx and Engels early in June 1847 in London as a result of 
the reorganisation of the League of the Just. Its programme and 
organisational principles were drawn up with Marx’s and Engels’s 
direct participation. ^I'he League’s members took an active part 
in the Innirgeois-democratic revolution of 1848-49 in Germany. 

Owing to police persecutions and arrests of the League’s 
members, the organisation actually ceased to exist in May 1851, 
and on Novemijcr 17, 18o:i, on Marx’s proposal, the League was 
declared to be dissolved. 

The Communist League played an important role as a school 
of proletarian revolutionaries, as an embryo of the proletarian 
party and the forerunner of the International Working Men’s 
Association (the First International). p. n 

^ The French bourgeois revolution of February 1848. 

p. 11 

® The bourgeois revolution in Germany and Austria, which began 
in March 1848. P-11 

’ A popular demonstration organised in Paris by the petty-bour- 
geois Mountain Party in protest to the flouting of the 1848 Con- 
stitution by the President of the Republic and the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly. The demonstrators w'ere dispersed, p. 11 

® Marx’s pamphlet Herr Vogt, written in reply to “My Case Against 
the AUgemeine Zeitung'', a slanderous concoction by the Bona- 
partist agent Karl Vogt. p. 12 

® Inaugural Address of the Working Men's International Association 
(Marx and Engels, Selected Works in tliree volumes, VoL 2, Mos- 
cow, 1969, pp. 11-18). p. 12 

Marx and Engels, Selected Works, VoL 3, Moscow, 1970, pp. 45-46, 
347. p. 15 

Frederick Engels, A Moscow, 1969, pp, 15, 33. p. 16 

Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical Ger-^ 
man Philosophy (Marx and Engels, Selected VoL 3, Mos- 
cow, 1970, pp. 362, 363, 339, 362). p, 17 

Frederick Engeds, AniiHluhring, Mosc'c^w, 1969, p, 36. p, 17 

Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical Ger-^ 
man Philosophy (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, VoL 3, Mos- 
cow, 1970, p. 351L p* 18 
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Thp Hestmition ft |UthhI in th«^ history of Frniiri* (1811 3(1) when 
the Ihmiinm dynasty, overthrown h> the Freiicii h‘U‘ 1*1(0* >is revo- 


lution in was rentfired to power* p. 21 

Marx and Engein, Sdtrird IforAA', VoE E Momow, illthh pp. 117- 
IB, lie. p. 22 

Karl Marx, Cmpitai^ Vid. E Moj^eow^ iht»o, p, 7i, p, 23 

Karl Marx» VoE E Mohoow, EHhu PP* 3h 3H. p, 24 

Karl Marx, Cnpitui^ \ oE !, ^fos^nw, IPPh, p. It}?. p, 25 


The l/ieer|/ a/ marginal utility was inlvannol by tlie .ho ralltMl AuHiri- 
an whool at the end of ihelant rentury in oppoHition to the Marx- 
ht theory of labour vahun The AuHtrian neliool w'lis a variety of 
vulgar politieal eronotny, hut unlike it.s other repreHentativan it 
determined the value of the coniinodity not merely hy iin utility 
hut hy the utility of the laat (marginal) unit of the Htoek Hiitisfying 
the leaat prenauig requirement. The inarginiii uiihly theory, like 
all the other eeonomie and pluhivuphioal teiielH of the Auatrian 
nehooE waa uaed m a meann for ghinning over the true nature of 
capitalist exploitation, p. 29 

Marx and Phigels, Selected Works^ VoE E Mohcow, llHUE pp. 124, 125, 

p. 36 

Marx and Kngels, Selected Works^ VoE 3, Mosimw, 11170, p. 328. 

p, 36 

Marx and Engels, Selected Wotk$^ Vol. 3, Moscow’, 1970, p. 330. 

p. 37 

Marx and Engels, Selected Works^ VoE 3, Kloscow, 1970, p. 470, 

p. 37 

Die Neue Zeit (New^ Times)- a theoretical journal of the German 
SociaEDemocratic Party published in Stuttgart from 1883 to 
1923. Its editor was Karl Kauisky, who was succeeded hy Hein- 
rich Cunow in Octoher 1917. It was the first journal to publish 
several of Marx’s and Engels’s works, Engels advised the editors 
in their work, often criticising them for deviations from Marxism. 

After Engels’s death in 1895, the Journal made a practice of 
publishing revisionist articles, including Problems of Socialism, 
a series of articles by Eduard Bernstein, inaupirating a revision- 
ist crusade against Marxism* During the First World War the 
Journal followed a Centrist line, giving its support to social-chau- 
vinists, p. 37 

Marx and Engels, Selected Works^ VoE 1, Moscow, 1969, p* 136. 

P- 

The national liberation democratic uprising in the Hepublic of 
Cracow, which from 1815 was coutrolhul jointly by Austria, Pros- 
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sia and Russia. The insurgents set up a National Government, 
which issued a manifesto abrogating feudal services and promising 
to turn the land over to the peasants without redemption. In its 
other manifestos it announced the setting up of national work- 
shops with increased wage rates and the introduction of equality 
for all citizens. Shortly afterwards the insurrection was suppres- 
sed. p. 40 

2® Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1969, p. 141. 

p. 40 

/unfcer— Prussian aristocratic landowner. p. 41 

Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. Moscow, 1969, p. 421. 

p. 42 

The Anti'-Socialist Law was passed by the Bismarck government 
in 1878 to combat the working-class and socialist movement. It 
banned all Social-Democratic and mass working-class organisa- 
tions, and the workers' press; socialist literature was confiscated, 
and Social-Democrats were persecuted and expelled from the 
country. In 1890, under pressure from the mounting mass work- 
ing-class movement, the law was repealed. p. 42 

These lines are from In Memory of Dobrolyubov, a poem by Nikolai 
Nekrasov. p. 43 

33 Frederick Engels, Preface to The Peasant War in Germany (Marx 
and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 169). p. 45 

Engels's Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy (Appendix to 
Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Moscow, 
1967, pp. 161-91). p. 48 

Frederick Engels, Anti-Duhring. Herr Eugen Duhring's Revolu- 
tion in Science, p. 49 

Engels’s Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, based on three chapters 
from Anti-Duhring, appeared in Russian under this title in 1892. 
(Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, 
pp. 95-151.) p. 49 

Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, pp. 191- 
334, p. 49 

Op. cit., pp. 335-76. p. 49 

Engels's article “The Foreign Policy of Russian Tsarism” published 
in the first two issues of Sotsial-Demokrat under the heading 
“External Policy of the Russian Empire”. 

S otsiaLDemokrat-^di literary and political review published 
in London and Geneva by the Emancipation of Labour group in 

1890-92, It played an important part in spreading Marxism in 

Russia. Altogether four issues appeared. p. 49 

^0 Engels's article “The Housing Question” (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works^ Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 295-375). p. 49 
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arUrlf “Un Soriiil Helatinn^ in Hiih'-la'" mul tin* afterword 
to It, piil>h‘'!ifd in i^rnlenck Fn^t'h on Hnssui, (»riieva, !89i (Marx 
and hnRfds, Siircted Works, Vol. 2, M»»jacm>vv, iUfUl, pp. :|H7 il(ij. 

p. 49 

« Voliimr fV of Fnpital fin* da^^t^natinn ^i\«'n liy laniiiu in accor- 
dance \\ith the view e\piT'^‘^ed hy h'tnjfeh, tf» ^ 101 ’%’.*^ Thetnm of 
%^urphis \ alur in tiHf»2 l>3. In the preface to Volume II of 

iUipital KngeH v\rote: “After eliminating fhe^ numerous passages 
covered by Books |I and HI, I intend to puhliNfi the critical part 
of this iiiiuiu.Hcript as (Utpttal, Book IVV' (Karl Mar\, CapitaL 
Vol, II, Moscow, 1971, p, 2.) 

Death prevented Kiigels from pn'{>ar!niT the hook for the press, 
ThtHoies of Surplus Vulue fir'^t puhlishml in (iennan, after 
being edited by Kantsky, in Bk^o Bh Kantsky violateil the basic 
Mdentifir prineipleM in pnhli^hinK I he hm>k and distorletl a num- 
ber of Marx's tenets. 

For the first time the Thrmir^ of Surplus^ I alur (Volume IV of 
Capital) was puldislied in full conformity vvilh the lHh2 Ini maim- 
Hcnpt by the Institute of Marxism Leninism of the i'dk of the 
(iJLS.lL, Moscow, in 1955 hi. p. 

Kngela's letter to Johann Philipp Becker of October Ih, 18B4. 

p, 50 

Karl Marx, General Rules of the I nternattonal Working Men\^ 
Associaiton, and Frederick Kngels, preface to the lH9il German 
edition of the Afanifesto of the Communist Partij (Marx and Kngels, 
Selected Works, VoL 2, Moscow, 1999, p. 19, and Vol, 1, Mobcow, 
1969, p, 101). p. 51 

SodalisCBevalatlonaries (SJi.s) memhers of a petty bourgeois 
party setup at the end of 1901 and the beginning of 1902 as a result 
of the merger of several Narodnik groups and circles. The S.R.s’ 
view.s were an cs^lectic mixture of Narodism and revisionism; as 
Lenin put it, the NarodnikB tried “to patch up the rents in the 
Narodnik ideas with bits of fashionable opportunist ‘criticism’ 
of Marxism’’ (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9, p, 310). They 
did not see the class differences between the proletariat and the 
peasantry, glossed over the class stratification and contradictions 
within the peasantry and rejwted the leading lole of the proletar- 
iat in the revolution. Individual terrorism, which they regarded as 
the main tactics in the struggle against tsarism, caused great harm 
to the working-class movement. 

Their agrarian programme demanded the abolition of private 
ownership of land and its traimfer to the village communes on the 
basis of equalitarian tenure, and the development of all manner 
of co-operatives. There was nothing s(u*iaiist in this programme, 
“which the B.R.s termed “socialisation of the IamF% because, as 
Lenin pointed out, merely the abolition of private property of 
land cannot put an end to the domination of capital ana the pover- 
ty of the masses. The only progressive point in their prograinme 
was the demand to abolish the landed estates, which objectively 
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expressed the interests and aspirations of the peasants during the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

The Bolshevik Party exposed the attempts of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries to pose as socialists and waged an unrelenting 
struggle against them for influence over the peasants, revealing 
the ruinous effect of their tactics of individual terrorism on the 
working-class movement. At the same time, the Bolsheviks entered 
into agreements with the S.R.s on certain conditions in order 
to create a united front against tsarism. 

Dtiring the first Russian revolution the Right wing of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party broke away and formed the legal 
“Toilers’ Popular Socialist Party'’, whoso views were close to those 
of the Constitutional-Democrats (Cadets), while the Left wing 
formed the semi-anarcliiat league of “Maximalists". During the 
First World War most S.R.s preached social-chauvinist views. 

Following the victory of the February bourgeois-democratic 
revolution of 1917, the S.R.s, Cadets and Mensheviks were the 
mainstay of the counter-revolutionary bourgeois-landowner Pro- 
visional Government, and their leaders — Kerensky, Avksentyev 
and Chernov— were members of that government. 

At the end of November 1917, the Left wing of the S.R.s 
formed an independent party of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
To retain their influence over the peasants, the Left S.R.s for- 
mally recognised Soviet power and even entered into an agreement 
with the Bolsheviks, but shortly afterwards they came out against 
Soviet power. p. 57 

Russkoye Bogatstvo (Ru.ssian Wealth)— a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg from 1876 to mid-1918. In the early 1890s 
it became the organ of the liberal Narodniks and was edited by 
S. N. Krivenko and N. K. Mikhailovsky. It advocated conciliation 
with the tsarist government and waged a bitter struggle against 
Marxism and the Russian Marxists. In 1906 it Wame the mouth- 
piece of the semi-Gadet Popular Socialist Party. p. 76 

The reference is to the Narodnoye Pravo (People’s Right) party 
—an illegal organisation of Russian democratic intellectuals 
founded in the summer of 1893. Among its founders were such 
former members of the Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will) as 
0. V. Aptekman, A. 1. Bogdanovich, M. A. Natanson and others. 
It sought to unite all opposition forces in the struggle for po- 
litical reform. The party issued two programme documents, a 
“Manifesto” and “An Urgent Issue”. 

In the spring of 1894 this organisation was suppressed by the 
tsarist government. Subsequently most of its members joined the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party. p. 77 

members of a secret political organisation of Narod- 
nik terrorists called Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will), which 
was founded in August 1879. Their immediate aim was the over- 
tlirow of the tsarist autocracy. Their programme envisaged the 
establishment of a “permanent popular representation body” elect- 
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i*fl op tlu‘ himi^ of inuvor'^al ,Miffrpp% tlio prorlapiatpoi of demo- 
oratir liip*rtio«, lran*'for of tho land tr> tho atul adoption of 

niopMiro^ for plaring f,u pisdor roiitrol of tin* uorkors. How- 
ovi^r, fho Narodo^olfsi did not ttnd ^^iipporf aiiionyr tlio iipibh'S and 
roHortod to political cop* 4 pira* ir*^ and iiidtvidotil .h Is of lorrorLsiti, 

The Xnrioloava Nol^a * inio hod ii> t!p» t^an^t Kovornmopt 
M>op after the aH'-ip^Hiitatiop of Ahnaiidor II b\ iH iiiembors on 
March I (Id). tKHL p, 79 

A(tcrs\i'»rd to the ‘Second edition of \<dinne I of Capifai. p. 8 B 

Lenin cpioteH Mar\^^ letter to Arnold UntJe of Si'pteiuber lHi\ 

p. H 8 

TliO Kiimnripnfti^n e/ ! tjihmir foyndoil bv (L V. Llekhanov 

in CJeneva in iiui^ the rir4 Hijnsian Mar\i**t i^ionp. It made a 
Ing rontnbntion to the d^Mpniiiation of Marvrni in llimHsa. 

At the Second flongre^H of the IL>.n,LJh, in Angimt 11)08, 
the group announced itH tliHMidntioiu p» 1)1 

HiiinquiBrn a trend in the From h eocialmt movement led by 
fiOuiM Angimte lilan<|ni. 11 p‘ cLm^^icH of Mar\i'*'in laminmm regard- 
ed Blanqui m an ontslandmg^ revoIuUonary and devoted Mndal- 
ist. At the Mime tune they criticised bin t 4 ectarianism and conspir- 
atorial tactics. Blanqui rejected the cLms struggle and maintained 
that uage slavery could he *mded through a ctoopir.u'y organised 
by a handful of mteUiTtuulH and not through the clasn struggle of 
the proletariat. p. h 2 

'si Chartimi the uorhFs first iiuihs revolutionary movement of the 
working class, which took place in Kngland in the IHdOs and 
1810s. Its participants ii>.Mied tlio Ihnipleks Charter (lienee the 
name of the movement) which demandm! universal suffrage, the 
abolition of tlm laud property qualification for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and so on. Mass meetings ami demouHtratioms invidving 
millions of workers and atlisaus were held ihrouglmut the coun- 
try. In April 1818 the third National Convention adopted a peti- 
tion to Parliament, which was signed by more than five million 
people. Parliament, composed mainly of nqinvamtutivos of the 
lamied aristocracy and big bourgeoisie, refuseil ^ to endorse the 
People's Charier and turned down all Cdiartisi petitions. The gov- 
ernment started nq>r(‘ssiuns against the Chartists and arrested 
their leaders. Though the movement was suppressed, it left a deep 
imprint on the international working class movement. p. 95 

The reference is to (hu’tnan or “true*" sticialism a reactionary 
trend spread mainly aimuig [jclty bourgeois Intellectuals In Ger- 
ihany in the IHltts. Its nqin'^nuoativi^s, Karl (trdn, Moses Hess, 
Hermann Kriege and others, diluted socialism with sentimental 
preachings of utiivorsal love and brotherhood^ and rejected the 
need for a hourgoom democratic revolution In Cerniany. Ihe 
‘Truer .socialists were criticised by Marx and Engels in The Ger^ 
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man Ideology Circular Against Kriege, Manifesto of the Commu- 
nist Party, and other works. 95 

5'^ Bernsteinism--an anti-Marxist trend in the international Social- 
Democratic movement that arose in Germany at the turn of the 
century. It was headed by Eduard Bernstein,' the most outspoken 
representative of the Right opportunist elements in the German 
Social-Democratic Party. Bernstein attempted to revise Marx’s 
revolutionary teaching in the spirit of bourgeois liberalism. 

The Russian Bernsteinians were the “legal Marxists”, the 
Economists, the Bundists and the Mensheviks. p. 96 

Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 95 

Here Lenin criticises tlie well-known Lassallean thesis that with 
respect to the working class ail other classes constitute one reac- 
tionary mass. This thesis was included in the programme of the 
Gorman S(Ki<il Democrats that was adopted at the Gotha Congress 
in 1875, at which the two previously separate Gorman socialist 
parlies* t!m Kisenachers and the Lassalleans— united. 

Idle antbrevolutionary character of this thesis was exposed by 
Marx in his CritUpie of the Gotha Programme (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Wofks, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 20). p. 97 

The North- Russian Workers' Union wms one of the early revolu- 
tionary political organisations of the working class in Russia which 
emerged at a time when the scale of tlie labour movement began to 
rise. It was founded in St. Petersburg at the end of 1878 by Victor 
Obnorsky, a mechanic, and Stepan Khalturin, a joiner. Its pro- 
gramme, adof)ted at the meetings on December 23 and 30, 1878, 
defined the historical role of the working class. Stating that the 
working class is the most advanced class of society, it demanded 
political rights and liberties for workers as a requisite for emanci- 
pation from exploitation, and called on the Russian workers to 
join forces wdtii the proletariat of other countries in the common 
class struggle. Its ultimate aim was “the overthrow of the existing 
political and economic system, which is extremely unjust”. How- 
ever, it w'as not free of Narodnik influence. 

Early in 1879 the Union had some 200 members and as many 
sympathisers. It w^as active in the strike struggle. In 1879 and the 
beginning of 1880 it was suppressed by the tsarist government. On 
February 15, 1880, it put out Rabochaya Zarya (VVorkers’ Dawn), 
the first workers* newspaper in Russia, but almost all the copies 
were confiscated by the police. p. 98 

The South-Russian Workers' Union was the first revolutionary 
political organisation of the working class in Russia. It was found- 
ed in Odessa in ApriLMay 1875 by the iwolutionary intellectual 
Yevgeny Zaslavsky, Us U-uIes were the first in the history of the 
Russian working-class movement to discuss the struggle of the 
workers against capitalism and to point out that the workers could 
win recognition of their rights only “through a violent revolution”. 

The Union had some 69 members and 150-200 sympathisers. 
Its members held secret meetings, read revolutionary and demo- 
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rratir lilmlnro nnd nrrnla!*Hl lUWHig ilu- |r. Tlify also 
artiVfly partiripaloil in strtk<“^. 11 h^ \ lunti ‘t’M'ij i*' gam mfiiieiice 
nver I ho ut^rkors m Uostov on I>on, Khark<»v. Taganrog aiul other 
iiidnslnal m tlte ‘*o\ith of 7it^iiusk}ks followers set 

np a hr.inrh of tho rnnm in Ho*^tov on Doin Hio rmnn was ciis* 
porseii h> the t*^an^ governinenf m Doroiiihor l87o, after having 
iHHOt m oxastonro for eiKht or luno months. I iuoa* of itn members 
who oHimiNHi arriM rontimnnl thmr re\o!ntHnmr> luiixily. p. 9B 

The liimmnrr nt the iletmun Sm'ial Ih^mmruh was held 

in IHhlh horn Urtoher h to Tn Angint Bebel spoke on the main 
item of tile agenda ‘The Attiirk on the Fumiainenta! Views and 
Tiietirs of the Partj‘\ Uefernng to this sinax’lu Lenin wrote that 
it would liing remmii “an a model of the defeiiee of Marxist views 
and of the struggle for the truly soeiiihst rliiirarter of the workers’ 
party" (V* I. Leniin Cdkeied Worhit, VoL ith p* dllU). 

Although the eougre^s dissmuiited itself from liernstein’s re- 
visionist views, it failed to give a rompreliensne (‘ritinsm of Bern- 
steinism. p, tp 4 

The Lmr of June 2 {M)^ IH97^ estahlishing an eleven and-a-halL 
hour day for industrial mitorpri-es and railway workshops. Before 
that there wms no limit on the working day and it was fourteen 
and even fifteen hours long, 'fhe tsarist government wms compelled 
to pass the law under pressure from the working dass movement, 
which developed under the guidance of the League of Struggle for 
the Emancipation of the Working (Uass led by Leiun. Lenin made a 
detailed analysis and criticism of the law in Iris pamphlet The New 
Factory Law (V. I, Lenim CifUteted Works^ VoL 2, pp. 2b7-315), 

p. 107 

La$salleans and Kisenachers two parties in the Clerman wxirking- 
ciass movement in the IHbOs and early 187Us, which were engaged 
in a fierce fight over tactical questions and above all over Ger- 
many’s unification, the most pressing political issue in Germany 
at the time, 

Lassalkans- supporters of the German petty- bourgeois social- 
ist Ferdinand Lassalle and members of the (leneral Association 
of German Workers founded at the congress of workers’ societies 
in Leipzig in IBlkL Lassallo, its first prrsidenl, drew up its pro- 
gramme and tactical principles. In thoir day to-day activity 
Lassalle and his followers sunporled Bismarck’s Great Power 
policy, ^’Objectively, it was vileness and betrayal of the whole 
working-class movement in favour of the Prussians," Engels wrote 
to Marx on January 27, Both Marx and Engels scathingly 
criticised the theory;, tactics, and organisational principles of 
Lassalleanism, branding it as an opportunist trend in llie German 
working-tTass movement. 

Ekenacher$*-mimhm of the SoeiaLDonuK'ralic Workers’ 
Party of Germany founded at the inaugural congresa in Eisenach 
in 1869. Their leaders were August Btbel ana Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, whose Ideology was influeneed by Marx and Engels. In its 
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programme the party said that it regarded itself as a section of 
the International Working Men’s Association and shared its 
aims. Thanks to the advice and criticism of Marx and Engels, 
the Eisenachers conducted a more consistent revolutionary policy 
than the Lassallean General Association of German Workers. 
Thus, in regard to the unification of Germany they supported* 
“the democratic and proletarian path and struggled against any 
concessions to Prussianism, Bismarckism or nationalism” (V. L Le- 
nin, Collected Workft, Vol. 19, p. 298). 

The creation of the German Empire in 1871 removed the main 
disagreement in tactics between the Lassalleans and the Eisenach- 
ers, and in 1875, witli the growth of the working-class movement 
ami government repressions, the two parties united at the con- 
gress in Gotha to form a single Socialist Workers’ Party of Ger- 
many, which was subsequently called the Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany. p. 108 

Gimdlsts and revolutionary and opportunist trends in 

tlie French socialist movement which formed in 1882, after the 
split in the Workers’ Party of France at the St. Etienne Congress, 
two separate parties. 

Guesdists were supporters of Jules Guesde and Paul Lafargue, 
who formed the Left Marxist trend and championed an indepen- 
dent revolutionary policy for the proletariat. The Guesdists retained 
the name of Workers’ Party of France and remained faithful 
to the Party’s Havre programme whose theoretical part was written 
by Marx. They enjoyed great influence in the industrial centres of 
France and united the advanced elements among the workers. 
In 1901 the Guesdists formed the Socialist Party of France. 

PossibilisL^ (Paul Brousse, Benoit Malon and others) repre- 
sented a petty-bourgeois reformist trend which sought to divert 
the proletariat from the revolutionary struggle. The Possibilists 
formed the Workers’ Social-Revolutionary Party. They said 
that the proletariat did not need a revolutionary programme and 
tactics, pushed the socialist aims of the labour movement into 
the background and insisted on limiting the workers’ struggle to 
what was possible to achieve (hence their name). They found 
support mostly in the economically backward areas of the country 
and among the less politically developed sections of the workers. 
In 1902 the Possibilists and other reformist groups founded the 
French Socialist Party led by Jean Jaures. In 1905 this party 
united with the Socialist Party of France, forming the French 
Socialist Party, 

During the First World War Guesde, Sembat and other leaders 
of the party betrayed the working class, adopting a social-chau- 
vinist stand. P* 108 

Fahians^-iminhevs of the Fabian Society, a reformist English 
organisation founded in 1884. The Society derived its name from 
the Roman soldier Quintus Fabius Maximus (third century B.C.) 
known as Gunctator (the Delayer) for his delaying tactics and 
desire to avoid a decisive engagement with Hannibal. Its members 
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wm mainly bontgaoin intelhTtual*^: stimlars, writw«^, aiul poli- 
tuiann {for itHtanfo, Sidimy and lloatriro Wohb, Ciaorga Bernard 
Slunv» BniUHay MaeDonald). Tbe Fabians said there was no need 
for a fla^s struggle of the proletariat and the soriahst revolntion, 
imuntaiinng tliat the trniiHitmn from rapitidism to socialism could 
be achieved hy means of petty reforms, I^y gradual transformation 
id society. Lemn de^cnhed Fahianmm jh '’an rriremrlt^ oppmuriist 
treiur’ ((’ollcrfcd Wotki:, \ol. t.'b p. BhHb In IhOB the FaMan So- 
ciety became part of the Lalumr Party. 

By .Vorbif Lenin lueans members of the Social- 

Democratic Federation, which wiih founded simultaneously with 
the Fabian Society in ISHL Along with the reformists (flyndman 
and people like him) and anarchists, it aho included revobitionary 
SofiaLDeinocrats, supportrr^ of Marxism (Harry Quelch, Tom 
Maun, Edward Aveling, Eleanor Marx and others), who formed 
the Left wing of the socialist movement in England. Engels sharply 
criticised the Federation for its ih>,:ni.O'iMo and sectarianism, for 
its lack of contact with the mas^ working class movement and its 
hlindneHS with regard to its specific features. In 11107 it was re- 
named the Social DeuKH'ratic Party; in 1011 the latter, jointly with 
the Left elements of the Independent Labour Party, founded the 
British Socialist Party. In 102D most of its members helped to 
found the Eomnuinist Party of Hreat Britain, p. 108 

M inlderialism or MtUf*rmdi$m the socialists^ opjiortunist tactics 
of holding cabinet posts in reactionary bourgeois ginuummonts. 
The term was coined in 1809, when the French socialist Millerand 
accepted a post in the Waldeck Rousseau cabinet. p. 108 

The reference is to the ’’legal Marxists'^ wdio criticised Marx’s 
revolutionary teaching in the Russian legal press and adopted a 
position close to Rernsteinism. p. 109 

Lenin quotes Engels’s preface to the tliird German edition of 
Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire o/ Louis Bonaparte (Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works^ Vol. 1, Moscow, 1909, p. 39B). p. 110 

The Union of Russian SociaUDemoerais Abroad was founded in 
1894 on the initiative of the Kmancipatinn of Labour group with 
the proviso that all its members would accept the programme of 
the group. The latter was to undertake the editing of the Union’s 
puhlicatiDiis. In March 1895 the group put its printing-press at 
the disposal of the Union. 

The First Congress of the R.B.D.L.IL, held in March 1898, 
recognised the Union as the Party’s repre.''etitative abroad. Later 
the opportunists- Economists or the **Young’’-“eame to dominate 
the Union. They refused to subscribe to the Congress Manifesto, 
which proclaimed the winning of political freedom as the imme- 
diate aim of Smdal Democraey. 

In November 1898, the Union held its first congress in Zurich, 
at which the Emancipation of Labour group announced that it 
refused to edit the Union’s publications, except RaMnik (Work- 
er) No, 5-6, and Lenin’s pamphlets The Tasks of the Russian 
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Social-Democrats and The New Factory Law, whose publication 
tlie group took upon itself. In April 1899, the Union began the 
publication of the Economists’ magazine Rabockeye Dyelo (Work- 
ers’ Cause). The Union expressed sympathy with Bernstein, the 
Milierandists and other opportunists. The struggle within the 
Union continued up to its second congress and also during that 
congress, which met in Geneva in April 1900. The Emancipation 
of Labour group and its adherents walked out of the congress 
and formed a separate organisation under the name of Sotsial- 
Demokrat, 

At the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. in 1903, the Union’s 
representatives (followers of Rabockeye Dyelo) adopted an ex- 
tremely opportunist position and walked out when the congress 
recognised the League of Russian Revolutionary Social-Democracy 
Abroad as the Party’s sole organisation abroad. The Second Party 
Congress dissolved the Union. p. 112 

Zarya (Dawn)-- a Marxist scientific and political magazine pub- 
lished in Stuttgart in 1901 and 1902 by the Iskra Editorial Board. 
Altogether four issues (three books) appeared. 

Tlio magazine criticised international and Russian revisionism 
and upheld the theoretical principles of Marxism. It published 
the following articles by Lenin devoted to these questions; “The 
Persecutors of the Zemstvo and the Hannibals of Liberalism”, 
“Messrs, the ‘Critics’ on the Agrarian Question” (the first four 
chapters of The Agrarian Question and the "'‘Critics of Marx''"'), “The 
Agrarian Programme of Russian Social-Democracy”, and Plekha- 
nov’s Criticism of Our Critics. Part 1, Mr. Struve as Critic of 
Marx's Theory of Social Development, Kant versus Kant, or Herr 
Bernstein's Spiritual Testament, and other works. p. 112 

7^ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, VoL 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 11. 

p. 113 

The Gotha Programme of the Socialist Workers’ Party of Germany 
was adopted in 1875 at the Gotha Congress, which united the two 
German socialist parties, the Eisenachers and the Lassalleans 
(see Note 62). The programme was eclectic and opportunist in 
character, as on the major questions the Eisenachers made con- 
cessions to the Lassalleans and accepted their formulations. Marx 
and Engels severely criticised the draft of the Gotha Programme, 
regarding it as a step backward as compared with the Eisenach 
Programme of 1869 (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, 
Moscow, 1970, pp. 9-30). P* 

Lenin quotes his own translation of Engels’s Preface to The 
Peasant War in Germany (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 169-71). P* 

Lenin refers to the mass strikes of the St. Petersburg workers in 
1896. The strike began on May 23 at the Kalinkin Mill, quickly 
spreading to all the main spinning and weaving mills of St. Pe- 
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terj^inirn: and then in t\w mat luiti’ huililniR fdaiils, nibln^r plant, 
papnr null and inluH*r>. It \saH tim iiiM tniietnlnd action of 
tho M. ptolotariat a^anH tho exploit or^. All in all, 

^orkor^ wnnt tm ‘^tnktn ’ 

’fho stnkn lod by tho M. Potor'^lnirg Loagiio of Mru^'Kio for 
Iho Emaiinpalion id tho W^rkni^ Tho Loagno i^siuhT loaf- 

and pna'lamatnm^^ railing on tin* \M>rkrrH to ^agr a fintrerted 
inul stniggb* fitr tlM*ir nghl^. It pnntwi and rnruiated 

Ibo iiiiun driuaiuK (d tin* *-tukrr*-, \Unrh worn a minrtion id the 
uiO’king iiay to tt*n and a half Innu*^* lughrr wagi* ratr*^, timely 
payment of v^age*^, etr. 

* llepiirH id the ^tnke inmle a tleep impv(*r"-ioii ahr<mik The 
ainkoH i)f the ht. Peiei'Hhnrg \soikm*' gwn<* inipetnH ti> the \^iirking- 
cliLHH iimveiiienl in Mommivs. and i*b^nvliere in Hnsnia, roinpeiliiig 
the t^ariHt government to ^peed np the revi^^ion id farti>ry legisla- 
tion and pass a law m\ June 2 (t'l), IHII7, which rednred the work- 
ing day at fartiiries ti» eleven and a half honrn. L(*nin wnde that 
these strikes ‘hishered in an eui of steadily mounting wxirkers’ 
mtivemenC (V, I, lamin, VnHfctrd IToiAji, \oL 13, p. Pt)* 

p. ItB 

The e/ *S7riiggh’ /or tin* F iuiru'i}*nl!nn of the Working Class^ 

organised by Lmni m the antniun id IhlM, united about 2ft Marxist 
workers' circles in SI. Petersburg, llie wi»rk (d the League was 
based on tlie principles rd cmitrahsm and strict discipline. The 
League was headed by the (lentral Lroup led by Lennn 

It was tlie first organisation in Htmsin to introduce socialism 
intii the working cias.s nmvernent. it combined the workers' strug- 
gle for economic demands with the political struggle against 
tsarism. The Leamoi issued leaflets and painnhlets for the workers. 
They were edited by Leniin whi» al.so guided the publication of 
Huhockeyt Dyelo (Workers’ (kuise), a workers’ political newspa- 
per. The League's influence spread far beyond St. Petersburg. 

Late in the night on December H {2u), 1895, Lenin and most 
of the other members of the League were arrested and the first 
issue of Ralmcheye !)ydo ready for the preH.H was seir^ecL 

While in prison, Lenin continued to guide the activity of the 
League, helped it with advice, smuggled coded letters and leaflets 
out of prison, and wrote the piimplib‘t (In Strikes (which has not 
been found yet) and The Draft and Fxpianution of a Programme for 
the SociaFDemoc ratio Party, 

The League was significant bee.ause, in Lenin's words, it was 
the embryo of a revolutionary party drawing for support on the 
working-class movement and guiding the class struggle of the 
proletariat. In the second half of 1B9H the Kconomfsts gained the 
upper hand in the League. Through their newspaper Eabochaya 
Mysl (Workers* Thought) they pro]>i‘gst(‘d trade-unionism and 
Bernsteinism In Bussia. Old members of tim League, who had 
escaped arrest, carried on the traditions of Lenin's League. They 
helped to prepare the First Oongress of the K.S.B.L.l*. in 1898 
and to draw up the Manifesto, which was published after the 
Congress. p. 120 
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The repressions against strikers at the Great Textile Mill in Yaros- 
lavl on April 27 (May 9), 1895. Galled in protest against a cut in 
wage rates, the strike involved more than 4,000 workers. 

The article Lenin wrote about this strike has not been found. 

p. 120 

S. Peterburgskij Rabochy Listok (St. Petersburg Workers’ Paper) 
was the organ of the St. Petersburg League of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class. Only two issues appeared— 
No. 1 in Russia in February (dated January) 1897, and No. 2 
in Geneva in September 1897. 

The paper advanced the aim of combining the workers’ eco- 
nomic struggle with broad political demands and emphasised the 
need for a workers’ party. p. 121 

Tlie private meetiriff referred to by Lenin was held in St. Peters- 
burg between February 14 and 17 (February 26-March 1), 1897. 
It was attended by V. 1. Lenin, A. A. Vaneyev, G. M. Krzhizha- 
novsky and other members of the St. Petersburg League of Struggle 
for the Emancipation of the Working Class, that is, by the “old” 
members of the League, who had been released from prison for 
three days before being sent to exile in Siberia, and the “young” 
leaders of the League, who took over after Lenin’s arrest, p. 122 
'^Listok''* Rabotnika (The Workingman’s Paper)— newspaper of the 
Union of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad, published irregularly 
from 1896 to 1898 in Geneva. Altogether ten issues appeared, of 
which Nos. 1-8 were edited by the Emancipation of Labour group. 
When the majority of the Union’s members turned towards Econo- 
mism, the Emancipation of Labour group refused to edit the 
Union’s publications, and Nos. 9 and 10 (November 1898) were 
edited by the Economists. p. 122 

7® Gendarmes in tsarist Russia wore blue uniforms. p. 124 

80 y.— pseudonym of V. P. Vorontsov, one of the ideologists of 

liberal Narodism in the 1880s and 1890s. By the “V.V.s of Russian 
Social-Democracy” Lenin means the Economists, who represented 
the opportunist trend in the Russian Social-Democratic movement. 

p. 124 

The Vienna Congress of the Austrian Social-Democratic Party ^ held 
on November 2-6, 1901, adopted a new Party programme in place 
of the old Hainfeld Programme (1888). The draft of the new pro- 
gramme, prepared by a special commission (Victor Adler and oth- 
ers) appointed by the Briinn Congress in 1899, contained major 
concessions to Bernsteinism. p. 127 

Eirsch-Duncker uwiom— reformist trade unions in Germany founded 
in 1868 by Hirsch and Duncker, members of the bourgeois Pro- 
gressist Party. In keeping with their theory of “harmony” between 
the interests of labour and capital, the sponsors of the Hirsch- 
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Dmjfkor iiinoBH thri'W ihi\ tioor.s of thm^ tinioiis open to rapital- 
i.HiH «s v^ell as to ^^orkers ami rlainuHi that the strike stniggio was 
ivointless. They maintained that it was possible to deliver the 
workers from the capitalist yoke within the framework of capi- 
lallsi society by means of bourgeois legislation ami trade union 
organisatiom The mam functions of the trade uiiiims* as they saw 
it, was to art as a mediator bef'^^een the workers and the rapi- 
talislH and aecnmnlate fmannal res(nirres. Taking a negative 
attitude strikes, the nirs<di nnncker iiinons were, in effort, 
blackleg organisations. Their activit> was centred on imitual 
benefit soriidnos and educational work* The llirscli Duncker 
unions, wduch existed until May !h33, never played an important 
role tn the working class movement in (lermany, p. 121) 

Iskm (The Hpark) was tlie first all Hnssia illegal Marxist newspa- 
per^ founded by Lenin abnuid in nerember tlHH) ami secretly 
tninsnorted to Itnssia. t^km playmi an important role in rallying 
the lUissinn Social Demmwats and helping tn unite the scatterod 
local organisatiouH into a revolutionary Marxist party. 

After the Second tkmgress of the U.SJ), LJk (tDOd), which 
the Larty had snht into a revolutionary (Bolsheviks) and an 
opportunist (Mensheviks) wing, hkm Imcame a Menshevik newspa- 
per, beginning with issue ISo. b2, ami wms referred to as the “now'" 
Iskra^ as distinguished from the Leninist *'old’’ iskra. p, 133 

Old Iskra or hkra Mos. 1-51 (see Note B3). p, 136 

Osvobozhdmiye (Emancipation) a fortnightly bourgeois liberal 
journal publisheu abroad in 11)02 il5 under the I'.ditorship of Pyotr 
Struve. In 1903 it was the centre around which the Osmihozhdeniye 
League took shape. This League was formally established in Janu- 
ary 1904 and existed until October l!H)b, when it formed the core 
of the Constitutional-Democratic Party (see Note 90). p, 145 

Vperifod (Forward) - an illegal Bolshevik weekly publisliod in 
Geneva from December 22, 1904 (January 4, 1905) to May 5 (18), 
1905. Altogether eighteen issues appeared. Lenin was the orga- 
niser, ideological guide and leader of the newspaper. 

In its special resolution tlie ‘Fhird Congross of the Party noted 
the outstanding services rendered by the newspaper in the fight 
against Menshevism, in upholding the Party principles, propound- 
ing the tactical questions posed by tlie rev()lut.i<mary movmueut, 
and in the struggle for the convocation of the 'khird Longres.s, 
and conveyed its thanks to the paper. 

By decision of the Third Gongress ProlHary supplanted Vperyod 
as the central organ. It appeared in Geneva from May 14 (27) to 
November 12 (25), 1905. Twenty»six issues were put out. 

p. 145 

6n January 9, 1905, on direct orders from the tsar, government 
troops opened lire on a peaceful demonstration of St. Petersburg 
workers, who, led by priest Gapon, were marching to the Winter 
Palace to present a petition to the tsar* This cold-blooded act 
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started a wave of mass political strikes and demonstrations 
throughout Russia under the slogan “Down with the Autocracy!’’. 
Tlie events of January 9 marked the beginning of the 1905-07 
revolution. • p. 147 

It was first called Zeitung des Arbeiter^-Vereins zu Koln (Newspaper 
of the Cologne Workers’ League) with the subtitle Freiheit, Bru- 
derlichkeity Arbeit (Freedom, Brotherhood, Labour). Its editors 
were Joseph Moll and Karl Schapper, members of the Communist 
League. Forty issues appeared between April and October 1848. 
In October 1848 the name of the newspaper was changed to Frei- 
heit^ Bruderlichkeit^ Arbeit and twenty-three more issues came out 
under the new title between October 1848 and June 1849. 

p. 151 

Khlestakov---k\ braggart and liar in Inspector-General^ a play by 
the Russian writer Nikolai Gogol. p. 154 

Cadet?"— members of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, the 
leading party of the Russian liberal bourgeoisie founded in Octo- 
ber 1905. They advocated a constitutional monarchy. During the 
first Russian revolution of 1905-07, the Cadets called themselves 
the party of “People’s Freedom”, but actually they betrayed the 
people’s interests and secretly negotiated with the tsarist govern- 
ment on how to smash the revolution. 

During the First World War (1914-18) the Cadet leaders became 
the ideologists of the Russian imperialists and supported the 
expansionist policy of tsarism. After the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution in February 1917 they entered the bourgeois Provisional 
Government and fought against the revolutionary movement of 
the workers and peasants. Following the victory of the October 
Socialist Revolution (1917) the Cadets took part in the armed coun- 
ter-revolutionary struggle against Soviet Russia. p. 156 

91 Bezzaglavtsi—d^ semi-Cadet, semi-Menshevik group of Russian 
bourgeois intellectuals, formed when the revolution of 1905-07 
was on the wane. The group derived its name from Bez Zaglaviya 
(Without a Title), a political weekly published in St. Petersburg 
in January-May 1906. Its editor was Prokopovich. Later the 
Bezzaglavtsi grouped around the Left Cadet newspaper Tovarishch 
(Comrade). Under cover of their formal non-attachment to any 
party, they were the vehicles of bourgeois liberalism and oppor- 
tunism and supported the revisionists in the Russian and interna- 
tional Social-Democratic movement. p. 156 

Kishinev pogrom--om of the most severe Jewish pogroms in tsar- 
ist Russia. It was instigated by V. K. Plehve, Minister of the 
Interior, in April 1903. Several hundred people were killed and 
wounded and more than a thousand homes were pillaged and 
destroyed. 

The Sedlets pogrom was organised at the end of August 1906. 
There was artillery and rifle fire in the town and hundreds of 
people were killed and wounded. p. 157 
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w Vremya (hv\^ a daily iicni5|ui|ier puldi^lmi in St. 

Peli'tsbiirg from 18r>H to ibi7. it a Miccession of editors 

anci Its policy changed time aiul again, it began as a moderate 
iibenvl iievispaper and in 1878 Ihh anie the imnithpiefe of the reac- 
lioniirv liiwled nobiiit> and burmirrary. hi IBOb it taken 
over by the Black Hundreds. After the hourgecus democratic 
revolution in February liB7 it Mii-P^o-tcd the counter revolutionary 
poiicy of the bourgeois i^rovisoutfil (hiverniueni awl viciously 
litarKed the Bolsheviks, It v«ascloMHl doi^n hy the Bevoluikmary 
Military Committee of the Petrognul hoviet on October 2G (Novem- 
ber B), 1M7, Ltnun called it an eiample of a venal uewsnaiu^r. 

p. 159 

Lenin meiuia the nevtspaper Zihnu (('*lna) (Struggle)* the central 
organ of the Lettish »Social Democracy, louiicled in March 1904. 
In' HI4CI the newspaper became the organ (*f the Oentriil Ckmimittee 
of the Communist Party of Laivia and the Supreme Soviet of the 

Latvian Soviet SiKutlmt Hepubhr , p, 159 

The Polish SoeiaUst Party-- a reformist nationalist onranisation 
founded in 1B92, p. 162 

The man in ihe mu/llcr—ihe chief personage in a story of the same 
name by the Hussian writer Anton Cdiekhov, typifying a narrow- 
minded philistine, who fears all innovations or initiative, p. 173 

The reference is to the ‘‘wise small fry" in one of the stories of the 
Buasian satirist Saltykov-Shchedrin, typifying a timid, over- 
cautious philistine. p. 173 

Lenin refers to Marx’s The Ciail War in France (Marx and Engels, 
Sekckd Works^ VoL 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 17S-244). p, 174 


Sooremennaya Zhizn (Contemporary Life)— a Menshevik journal 
published in Moscow from April 1906 to March 1907, p. 177 


Otkliki (Comments) were Menshevik collections published in St. 
Petersburg in 1906 and 1907. Three collations appeared, the 
first under the title Otkliki and the other two Jzdatektm OtklikL 


See Note 64. 


P 
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The idea of a *^labQur congre$s^ and a *^broad labour partf was put 
forward by the liquidators, representatives of a trend that spread 
among the Mensheviks (an opptirtuiust wing of the ILS.D.L.F.) 
after the defeat of the 1905 (17 rovolutiun. Larin was a leader oi 
the liquidators. 

^ The liouidators demanded that the revolutionary illegal party 
of the working class should be liquidated. They urged the workers 
to stop the struggle against tsarism, and suggested the establish- 
ment of an opportunist “broad", petty bourgeois, programmeless 
labour party with a supreme body in the shape of a “labour con- 
gress", in which Bociai-nemocrats, Socialisi4ievohitionaric.s and 
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anarchists ^oiihi I In^ partv, m li<|nitlatorH vunvinl 

it, was in abanilnti rnvnhitMnunry ^ioKans and only nngagi* in 
legal activity permiltmi hy llip gn\eriuneiit* lannn nxp<»nH| 

this very liarmfiii attempt of the Menslnniks to liqiiulaln the 
Social-Democnitir Lalenir I’nrly and to dHMdvn the vangtianl of 
the working cIhh^ in the petty teniigemi inn 'Hn* policy of the 
liquidators met \ulh no support among the workers llie Fragile 
ConfereiiccMd the whnh took pl.ne ui January lIHlh 

expelled the Iiquidaiori from the Farty. p* ITH 

103 Lenin means the First I cmgrens of the Second International and 
the congress held hy the l^rem h Po^HihihstH and the llriiish So« uiF 
Democratic Federation snmillane*m*ily ni Fans* p, IHt 

Lenin quotes EngehkH letter to Florence Kelley-Wisclmewet'/ky 
of May Z, 1HB8* p. IHo 

Lenin quotes Kngehks ieller to Friedrich Adolph Sorge of January 
IB, 18113 (Marx «ud Ffiigidn, SrlfciM Cornapondenct^ Moscow, 
11)65, pp. 453 54)* p* IBti 

Marx and Kngeh, AVIccicd U\irks, \oL 3, Moscow, lt)7U, |u 27, 

p* IHB 

The strike was called by French colliers at Decazevilio in January 
1886. It was put dowm by government troops. The bourgeois depu- 
ties, including the Uadicals, came <mt in support of the govern- 
ment and the victiinisaiion of the strikers. This action of the 
Hadical deputies cost them the support of the wmrker deputies 
who formed their own group in the Chamber of Deputies. 

p. 181 ) 

Lenin means the lUisscwTurkish war of 1877-78. p. IDi 

Engels wrote about Our Difftrences and the nature of the impend- 
ing revolution in Hussia in hi.s letter to Vera Zasulich of April 
23, 1885 (Marx and Engeh, Selected Corrcsnojidcnce, Moscow, 
1965, pp. 383-85). p. il)2 

Lenin has in mind the article '*To Die for the Republic’’ from tlio 
series entitled The German Campaign for an Imperial Constitution^ 

Octobrists or the Union of October a counter-revolution- 

ary party of the big industrial bourgeoisie and big landowners 
formed in November 1005, Paying lip-service to the Manifesto of 
October 17, 1005, In which, frightened by the revolution, the tsar 
promised '‘civil liberties’’ and a constitution, the Octobrists gave 
full sujMort to the foreign and home policy of the tsarist govern- 
ment. The leaders of tno party were A* Guchkov, a powerful 
industrialist, and M* Riidz.vanko, owner of huge landed estates* 

p.- 100 

On June 3 (ICI), 1907, the Second Duma was dissolved and a new 
law issued on the elections to the Duma. This law gave larger 
representation to the landowners and the industrial and commer- 
cial bourgeoisie and cut down the peasants’ and workers’ repre- 
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M'lst.itioiu MiuUI iih It o\i‘r. llw oiajonty i>! the 

|io|Hilatiuii m \\w Ahiaii hart nf t\w naiiilry «h’Iiri\eil ul all 

elwtural t!u* r«‘pir*'*'tital inis ul ih^ainl anti tlia Cau- 

casus wan halt’d. 

The June 3 re^Jime er the react uni tinis la/^aii in Hus- 

siiu p. C»7 

Moichaiinhm a term derived Jnnn Mulchaliiu a rnn^nn- and 
tnady in Alexander tlnhe^edux's |tla> Wit HerCs ICoe. p. ip? 

Marx’s letter to Ludwig Kugehnann (»f March ih IhdP (Marx and 
Engels, iSVIcrtcd roimpenf/cncc, Mo.hcuu, ItHKn pp- 318 ill), p. 2IHI 
Baliiliitkin a character ni 8alt>kuv ^!n‘hednn^H iMmlern Idtjil^ 
a liberal v.indhag, unHcrupuhnsH ndxentnrer and har \\ho places 
hiH personal well being above evi*r>nnne else. |n 2(12 

A'co Kanltuns repren^uitative'^ of a reaitionar) trend in philtcsophy 
that aroM) in Ceniiany in the niid IlHli rentur>.J inler the slogan 
of *dnick to Kant*' they preaehetl reMiHcitation of Kant’s ulealism 
and opposed dialeetieai and hist**nrai inatenalisiiL p, 210 
Karl Marx, Capital, \ul, 1, Mi^seow', iHOb, p. 111. p* 210 
Soon after this Leiun wrote Mati’nahmi and Empuin ('ntielsin 
which was piihlislietl in May llHhh In it In* g4ive a <ie\<istating 
criticism of Bogdanov and other revisionists and their philosophi- 
cal inentims, Aveiiarius and Mach. He upheld and devehiped the 
theoretical foundations id Marxism and pimvitled a materialist 
generalisation of all the achievements of science, and especially 
the natural sciences, in the period fnua Engels’s death to the 
appearance of hin book* p* 211 

Itevolutionanj syndicaHsm a petty hourgeois seini-anarclust trend 
in the West -European labour movement at the end <d the 10th 
century. 

The Syndicalists maintained that tliere was no need for the 
proletariat to wage political struggle and rejected ilie leading 
role of the party and the dietatorsliip of tlio proletariat. They 
held that the trade unions (syndicates) coiihl overthrow capital- 
ism and take over control of pnaluction witliout a revolutiom 
by calling a general .strike of the workers. lamiii pointed mit that 
“revolutionary syndicali.sm in many countries was a direct and 
inevitable result of opporlunism, reformism, and parliamentary 
cretinism*' (V, L Lenin. ('oUrctnl Works, Vol. 13, p. ItUl), 

p, 215 

Frederick Engels, Special Introduction to the English Edition of 
Socialism: Utopian and BHentifir (Marx and Engels, 'Sdected 
Works, VoL 3, Momniw, 1970, pp- 100 02). p. 219 

Lenin refers to Engels’s works Anti Duhring (1H78), Luduig fener- 
bach and the End of Classical German Phi!iK^:(fid:n (IBBB) and the 
Special Introduction to the English Edition (1892) id Socialism: 
Iftopian and Scientific, p. 219 

Marx and Engels, Selected Works, VoL 3, Mo.vow% 1970, p. 347. 

p. 220 
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123 Lenin refers to Engels’s Introduction to Marx’s pamphlet The Civil 
War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 
1969, p. 181). p. 231 

God-buildini: -i\ religious philosophical trend, hostile to Marx- 
ism, which arose among a section of the Party intellectuals who 
had broken with Marxism after the defeat of the 1905-07 revolu- 
tion. 

I'he “god-builders'’ (Lunacharsky, Bazarov and others) preached 
the foundation of a now, “socialist” religion and tried to reconcile 
Marxism with religion. At one time they had the support of Maxim 
Gorky. A conference of the enlarged editorial board of Proletary 
condemned the “god-building” trend and declared in a special 
resolution that the Ihdshevik faction disavowed “such distor- 
tions of sciontific socialism”. 

Lenin exposed the reactionary character of “god-building” in 
his Materialism and Empirio-Critlcism and in his letters to Gorky, 
which he wrote in Fobruary-April 1908 and November-December 
1913. p. 236 

Vekhi (Landmarks)- -a collection of articles published by N. A. Ber- 
dyayev, S. N. Bulgakov and other prominent Cadet publicists, 
representatives of the counter-revolutionary liberal bourgeoisie. 
It appeared in Moscow in the spring of 1909. 

The Vekhi writers renounced all revolutionary-democratic 
traditions of the Russian liberation movement, vilified the 1905-07 
revolution, and thanked the tsarist government for protecting 
the privileged classes “with its bayonets and jails” from “the fury 
of the people”. The writers called upon the intelligentsia to servo 
the autocracy. ‘ p. 237 

The Youny were a potty-bourgeois semi-anarchist opposition in 
the German vSocial-Demdcratic Party, which took shape in 1890. 
Its core consisted of young writers and students who posed as the 
Party’s theorists and leaders. This opposition failed to understand 
the change that had taken place in the conditions for the Party’s 
activity after the Anti-Socialist Law (1878-90) was repealed. It 
rejected legal forms of struggle, opposed the participation of 
Social-Democracy in parliament and accused the Party of 
defending the interests of the pc tty-bourgeoisie. Engels made a 
dead set against this opposition. 

The Erfurt Congress of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
held ill October 1891, expelled some of the leaders of the Young 
from tho Party. p* 245 

This was tho name used in Russian political literature for the 
extreme Riglit-wing representatives of the reactionary landow- 
ners. p.’'248 

Otzovlsm (from tho Rus.sian otozvat, meaning to recall)-— an oppor- 
tunist trend that arose among the Bolsheviks after the defeat of 
tho 1905-07 revolution. The otzovists (Bogdanov, Alexinsky, 
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and othan) oppo*^ad tlna utilisation of lepal fanns of 
i.^ork» ilinuandod tho roral! of tho Sfvlal nomorratir doputies 
fraiii tlio Duma nml rofu^od to work in tho trailo unions and other 
li'ffal f^rgani^ntions of Iho \\orkinR ponplo. Tlmir polirv ' would 
ha\o Dnlatod Iho Party from tho nncl ronvcutoil it Into a 

M'ltariin r^r^mnDiition infapablo of forcon a new 

revolutionary u|vmrgo. 251 


Tho d/ofiufiiln and tim Gimndr two politlral Rroupin^s of the 
hout^ooiuo durinsr the Fronrh houri^otds rovolutton of the late 
IRth fouturv. The Mmintitin, or the ]aro|un*«. wore the more reso- 
lulo ropro’^entatives af the rovolutlonarv of flm day, the 

fsounioohio. who advoratfd tho aholiti(nt c^f a]^-:r,lntiviu and 
feudalism, t'nliko the JnrobtiH, the 6’lronrll<rf\* varillatod between 
revnlutson and rounter revolution iind rompromi^ed with the 
monarfhv. 

By the lalHt Gironde*' fmnin means the opporttnu.st trend 
in Rdf ial-Demoerary and by the **Mountii!n*' the revolutionarv 
Social Democrats, " p, 254 

/iumi mperinfrndent^ rural officiah in tsarist Bu.ssia appointed 
from the liitided nobility and exercisinq^ adminhtrative and 
magisterial functions, * p. 255 

Imnin draws on Wilhelm LiebknechGs^ reminiBcences of Karl Marx. 

p, 257 

See Karl Marx, Tmnfidential rommuidcatioir. p. 285 

Marx and RngelB, '^Articles from the Neue Rheinistht Zeliurtf^, 
18^*4^, Moscow, 1972, p. 39. p. 285 

Marx’s letter to Engels of November 2, 18f>7. p, 286 


Frederick Engels, Dfr dernGkratiiche Pamlawismus. p. 287 

The 7Ammerwald Left group was formed on Lenin’s initiative at the 
Internationalist Socialist Conference In Ztmmerwald, Switzer- 
land, in September 1915. 

The Zimmerwald f^eft group, led by Lenin, waged straggle 
against the Centrist majority of the conference and submitted a 
draft resolution and a draft manifesto denouncing the war and 
exposing the sociaLchauvinIsts’ treachery and pointing to the 
necessity of active campaign against the war. The leading force 
in the Zimmerwald I.eft were the Bolsheviks who adopted the 
only consistent and thoroughly Internationalist stand, p. 293 

Karl Marx, Preface to the second edition of The FAghteenth Bm- 
malre of Louis Bonaparte. V* 


m Organising CommBfce— the guiding centre^ of the Mensheviks, 
formed at the conference of Menshevik liquidators and all other 
anti-Party groups and trends In August 1912. p. 299 

Marx and Engels, Selected Works^ VoL 3, Moscow, 1970, pp. 44042. 

p. 305 
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industries committees were set up by the big imperialist 
bourgeoisie of Russia in 1915. In an effort to gain influence over 
the workers, the bourgeoisie established “workers’ groups” that 
were subordinated to the committees. The bourgeoisie saw the 
advantage of these “workers’ groups” in agitating for higher labour 
productivity at munition plants. 

The Mensheviks took an active part in this bourgeois venture. 
The Bolsheviks, supported by the majority of the workers, boy- 
cotted the committees. p. 307 

The Chkheidze factton---a Menshevik group in the Fourth Duma 
headed by N. S. Chkheidze. During the First World War, while 
ostensibly maintaining a Centrist position, this group aligned 
itself with the Russian social-chauvinists. p. 310 

Nashe Dyelo (Our Cause)““a Menshevik monthly, mouthpiece of 
the liquidators, who were the social-chauvinists of Russia. It 
appeared in Petrograd in 1915 in place of Nasha Zarya (Our Dawn), 
which was closed down in October 1914. 

Golos Truda (Voice of Labour)— a legal Menshevik newspaper 
published in Samara in 1916 after Nash Golos (Our Voice) was 
closed down. Three issues came out. p. 310 

Jugend-I nternationale—ovgm of the International League of 
Socialist Youth Organisations which followed the lead of the 
Zimmerwald Left group. It was published in Zurich from Septem- 
ber 1915 to May 1918. p. 313 

The Internationale group was formed by the German Left Social- 
Democrats Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Franz Mehring, 
Clara Zetkin and others at the beginning of the First World War. 
At the all-German conference of the Left Social-Democrats in 
January 1916, this group adopted the theses on the tasks of inter- 
national Social-Democracy that were drawn up as proposed by 
Rosa Luxemburg. In 1916 it began to illegally publish and cir- 
culate “Political Letters” over the signature Spartacus, From then 
on it became known as the Spartacus group. The Spartacists car- 
ried on revolutionary propaganda among the masses against the 
imperialist war, exposing the predatory policy of German impe- 
rialists and the treachery of the Social-Democratic leaders. How- 
ever, they committed serious errors in fundamental questions of 
theory and practical politics. They rejected the principle of the 
self-determination of nations in its Marxist meaning, i.e., includ- 
ing secession and the formation of independent states, rejected 
the possibility of national liberation wars in the era of imperi- 
alism, underestimated the role of the revolutionary party and 
bowed to the spontaneity of the movement. Their errors wore crit- 
icised by- Lenin in The Junius Pamphlet^ The Military Programme 
of the Proletarian Revolution and other works. 

In 1917 the Spartacists joined the centrist Independent Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany but retained their organisational 
autonomy. After the November 1918 revolution they broke with 



tlii' atui in THnfmbc^r of thi' nmw year fouiidin! the 

r^uiumori-l I'iiiiy of Crormiiiiv p, 

FmliTifk Frrfiirr to thf» <oll<¥ti(ni infftnuiinnnlfs am 

tifm ifH7i /»S7/4 p^ 317 

i« lolt^^r to KiHMlnrh \<!o1pli Soi|»<t of No\«*tiilior lilt, |gBf> 

(Bfaric iuhI 1 Srtnfed ('iuir^pandfifrr, Mum’ow^ !fir>5, 

pp. 3^5 tIHF p, 322 

i4t of Moplu^^toplu'lo*^ in Pint I» Sroiif IV of 

Ciootho's Faust. p. 324 

u$ wonh woro ^said by P. N. Mil>iikov, loador of tbo ('adet 

Partv. At a Inncboon glwn bv tlH» Lord Mayor of London on Inn© 
i% {Inly 2). MIlyttkov *<aul: **,..So long «h thorn in a logislaiiv© 
rhambar in Bnaaia ^hirh rontroln tha Inidgat, tha Iln?^*^inn Oppo- 
#iitlon will nnnain th«^ Oppo«t|tlon of tin MajaMw not t(t ILh 
M ajtwtyo’ (Breh No, th?. Inna 21 (Jnlv 4L V\m). p. 327 

This anti Bohhavik slogan ^^as pni forward in llKKh by Parvus. 
This sh^gaii of a ravol^tition withoti! tha paa^^antry, uhirh hacame 
ono of tho basic postulatas of coitntar ravolnt ionary Trotskyism, 
was sharply criticLsod by Lanin. p. 327 

Karl Marx* The Civil tPar la Frarier. Address nj the General Courts 
eil af the Internatiorwl IParAlng Aferds Assaelatian, and Engals^a 
Introduction to Marx’s The Civil IPor In France. p. 328 

Lenin refers to Plekhanov’s Anarrhkm and Sarlalkrtu tbe German 
translation of which was first published in Berlin in 1804. p. 328 

Karl Marx. The Civil tPar in France (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Wark$, VoL 2, Moscow, 1900, p. 221). p. 33B 

Sh^lock>^ a usurer in Shakespeare’s play 77ic Merchant e/ Venice. 

p. 344 

The Russian writer N. G. Pomyalovsky described the life of semi- 
nary students in his novel Sketches of Seminary Life. 

p. 344 

The AtLBumia Demaeratk Conference, convened by tlie Mensheviks 
and Soeialist-Bevolutionaries for the purpose of deciding the 
question of power, was held in Pc/tmgraa on September 14-22 
(September 27-October 5), 1917. It was attended by more than 
1,500 delegates. The Menshevik aiul Socialist-Revolutionary 
leaders did their utmost to cut down the number of delegates 
from the workens and peasants and increase the representation 
of the petty hourgenis and hourgecds organisations, thus securing 
a majority at. the conference in their favour. Tln^ sponsors of 
the conference aliped at diverting the attention of the masses from 
the mounting revolution. 

The Bolsheviks decided to participate, in the conference m 
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order to use it as a platform for exposing the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

On September 19 (October 1) the conference adopted a decision 
to set up a pre-Parliament (Provisional Council of the Republic). 
This was meant to create a semblance of a parliamentary system 
in Russia. The regulations endorsed by the Provisional Government 
made the Council merely an advisory body of the government. 
Lenin emphatically insisted on boycotting the pre-Paiii ament, 
otherwise it would create the illusion that this body was capable 
of solving tbe tasks of the revolution. The Central Committee 
of the Party discussed LenirPs proposals and decided to withdraw 
the Bolshevik deputies from the pre-Parliament. Only Kamenev 
and other capitulators insisted on participating in it. On October 7 
(20), when the pre-Parliamont met in session, the Bolsheviks read 
their declaration and walked out. p. 353 

Alexandrinaktj f/icatrc— the theatre in Petrograd where a Demo- 
cratic Conference was held. 

Peter and Paul Fortress, located on the far bank of the Neva 
opposite the Winter Palace, was used in tsarist days as a prison 
for revolutionaries. The fortress had a huge arsenal and was an 
important strategic point in Petrograd. p. 355 

Officer cade/5— students of military academies in tsarist Russia. 

p. 355 

The Savat^e Division was formed during the First World War. The 
volunteers were recruited among the mountain peoples of the 
North Caucasus. It was an assault force of the troops moved by 
General Kornilov against revolutionary Petrograd. p. 355 

Fend^e— hotbed of counter-revolution in France during the bour- 
geois revolution at the end of the 18th century. In their fight 
against revolutionary France, the counter-revolutionaries drew 
for support on the backward Vendean peasants who were strongly 
influenced by Catholic priests. p. 357 

Novaya Zhmi (New Life) and Vpenjod (Forward)— Menshevik 
periodicals. 

Dyelo Naroda (People’s Cause)— a Socialist-Revolutionary 
newspaper. p. 362 

Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1070, p. 26). p. 367 

Engels’s letter to August Rebel of March 18-28, 1875 (Marx and 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, pp. 290-96). 

This is a qiiotation from Engels’s On Authority (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, VoL 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 379). p. 374 

The Entente--m imperialist bloc of Britain, France and tsarist 
Russia, which took final shape in 1907 in opposition to the Triple 
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Allifiiifp of Gmnmt},^ \ii‘itrl.n Ihiti^nry anil Italv, During iho 
FiM World War Ihf rntantu joniud by tho riiitfd States of 
Amorira, Japan, and father C‘mntno«i. \ftor tiio iNioluT Socialist 
ttovohitiou Britain, rriUKO and the r.S.\.. the throu loading 
iiiiunWri id tlio Fiitinita, c^rganiwl iind ; -ri ;=■ ii-.-ir,! mtlio mili- 
tary inlorvonUmi In Soviet Hn*»^ia. ’ p, 375 

Lenm hm in mind the plitn to *innomler iVtrogriid worked out 
l»v a !^ubv*wivo ^py organisation, wluon inoinbors iiicluded Fadets, 
Monslioviks and SoriiiliHt Itevolntiounrifs i organisation was 
headi'd by tlie so r idled National 1 ontr«\ wlinh look its ruo from 
(onogn inlrlhgonie servo os 

c»n June Id, DHID in nor.n'inro of their phiii tlie conspirators 
engineered a mutiny at the Krinnava Conkii fori. 1he coast guards 
and the of the Hidhc fleet attiuked the ff>ri from land and 
»ieiu On Jtnn^ Id the fort winmu upied hy Soviet troop*^ 1 he coun- 
ter revolwlioniiry orgiiniHation behind the plot was uncovered and 
hquulated. p. 3fK) 

The /l«nc /rifmififhmaJ the Second liilermituinal reMirrected 
at a conference of social chauvinist and tdnitrist parties in Berne 
in February I1H9. p. 31)2 

^6^ The batik 0 / Sadawa (a village near tlie town of Hradec Kralovd 
IKcmiggretxl) took place on July 3, !8hB. It decided the outcome 
of the^ Austro Prussian war in favour of Prussia. p, 395 

The BresklAiot^sk Peace Treatij %m i^igned by Soviet Russia, on 
the one hand, and Germany, ' Austria llungarv, Turkey and Bul- 
garia, on tlie other, on March 3, ItiiB. 1 he German uuperialLsts 
took advantage of the t<uup<irary weaknens 0 ! the y<ning Soviet 
Republic to impose very harsh terms. After the Ko\ ember 1918 
revolution in Germany the Soviet (lovernmeut annulled the 

treaty. p. 450 

Pod Znamenem MarHitma (Dmler the Banner ‘d Mar.xism)- a 
monthly philosophical, social and evonomir jtnirnal published 
in Moscow from January 1922 to June 1944, p. 457 

ixo Ekommist---a journal published In Ihdrograd in 1921-22 by the 

Department of Industry and Economy of the Russian Technical 
Society. 

The /fmwian Technkal Swieiu was a siueniific body founded 
in St. Petersburg in ISSS, with branches in other towns. It po- 
moted the development of industry and the spread of technical 
knowledge. 

After the October Socialist Reviduticm most of its member, «!, 
who were engineers, ofike employet's, lawyers, shopkeepers and 
former manufacture«i, were hostile to Soviet rule. In 1929 the 
Society was closed down. p* 404 
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Adler^ Friedrich (1879- 
I960)— Austrian Social-Dem- 
ocrat; a theorist of Austro- 
Marxism^ a trend which 
screened its rejection of revolu- 
tionary Marxism and the class 
struggle of the proletariat 
behind Marxist terminolo- 
gy*— 426 

Adler, Victor (1852-1918)— 
an organiser and leader of the 
Austrian Social-Democratic 
Party; maintained contact 
with iSngels in the 1880s-90s 
but soon after the latter’s 
death went over to reformism 
and became one of the leaders 
of opportunism.— 50 

Akimov (M akhnovets) , Vladi- 
mir Petrovich (1872-1921) — 
Russian Social-Democrat, 
mominent representative of 
Economism, extreme oppor- 
tunist.— 136 

Arakcheyev, Alexei Audrey evick 
(1769-1834)— Court favourite 
during the reign of Paul I 
and Alexander L His name 
is associated with an entire 
epoch of unrestrained police 
despotism and arbitrary 
army rule.— 77 

Armotle (384-322 B.C.)-Greek 
philosopher and scholar whose 
works embrace almost all 
fields of knowledge of his 
day. In his philosophical 
views he vacillated between 
materialism and idealism.— 
280» 282 

Arnim-Suckow, Meinrich Ale- 


xander (1798-1861)— Prus- 

sian baron and diplomat, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the Camphausen cabinet 
(March-June 1848). -148 
Auer, Ignaz (1846-1907)— Ger- 
man Social-Democrat, an op- 
portunist leader.— 184 
Aveling, Eleanor — Marx, Elea- 
nor (g.v,) 

Avenanus, Richard (1843- 
1896)— German bourgeois 
philosopher, a founder of 
empirio-criticism, a reaction- 
ary philosophy which revived 
the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley and Hume.— 221, 
223, 226 

Axelrod, Pavel Borisovich (1850- 
1928)— a leader of the Men- 
sheviks. In 1883 was one of 
the organisers of the Emanci- 
pation of Labour group. From 
1900 a member of the edito- 
rial boards of Iskra and 
Zarya, After the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 

a became an active Men- 
.—98, 99, 114, 132 


B 


Bakunin, Mikhail Alexandro- 
vich (1814-1876)— Russian 

revolutionary; one of the 
ideologists of anarchism. In 
the First International acted 
as an avowed enemy of Marx- 
ism; was expelled froni the 
International at the 1872 
Hague Congress for splitting 
activity.— 12, 115. 184 
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roforiniam in tlm Garmimi^ork - 
%m' movoimmi, -53* 1K1» 

1H4, IBk mil UG 2m) 62. 331. 
332. m 

Beekrr^ Ji^hann (1B03 

IBBti) Gorman workor. took 

part* in llio fB4B“4i) rovol«« 
tion in Gemany; in ilm iBBOa 
was an artlva tmmlm of the 
First Int*n*national: friond of 
Marx and Ivng«ds.---f76. 11)5 
Edward Smrwer (iH3l« 
1915)— British historian and 
positiirist philosopher: popnia- 
risad Aiignsto Gomto^a Ideas 
in Britain and translated his 
works into English. --2I9 
Belinjky. VUMUrion 

pkh (1811 l‘S/|8)’ Htissiim 
wolntionary democrat, lit 
©r|ty critic, pnbllciit and 
materialist philosopher; 
played an ontstanding role in 
promoting social and aosthotio 
thinking in Hnsaia.— 114 
BeUusm, f.O. (b. 1875) - Mon- 


‘Awxil h:r, llopnly of 
ftm lluril Ihim.i. 2ilf 

G‘>r^r 1753 )™. 

I ogh li lo.irf pliilos- 

Molo j . prfoiiHii'ut ‘^'iibjoctive 
ohah‘ 4 . 2 !!. IJh;; 


u ^ff n. / liftitui (1350- 
13 . 1 /) liNuho o! I lift oxtromo 
^*ppnrfntii*4 \ung of t\w (ior- 
miui Borml Ucinorriitir Ibir- 
fv and nf tlw ScromI Iiitorna- 
tnoiiil, 1ho«»iisl of rovisifm- 
mm. .VI. 32. Ilik 101, lOP, 
ild. 112. IM Ho. 203, 2!4, 
215. 2511, 257. 350. 305. 375 
/Girmircl,', iifk (IHi5 IHIIHk- 
(am! Gorman) 
dtphiniftf im«l stafOHiiian, In 


IS*-;’ Vvw ■ om Frcsiiiopt and 
of Foreign Affairs. 
Hr*0 Ghiinrellor of tlio Ger- 


man Fmiiirc (hS7i 00). Forc- 
ililv united (*orman lauds 
liinlor PnisHian domination. 
Author of the Anti-Socialist 


41. 9!. li)2, 230, 
231. 2:iH, 203. 208 
Bl$$(datU i^nnuda (1857-1920)— 
II ffmntler of the Italian So- 
riiilist Party, heiulod its 
Bight wing. During the First 
World War adiipted a soeial- 
rhaiiviiiist stand. Minister 


witknit portfolio in 1916- 

llliiw. Affiil# {IHll-1882)— 
French petty* bourgeois so- 
cialist, historian; questioned 
the irreroncilahiliiy of class 
fotitriidifiicms under capital- 
ism; opponent of the prole- 
tarian revolution, sought 
r«>mi>rnmi-i*s with the bour- 
geoisie. «57, 153, 327 

Blm^uit Aoiilt Aiigiiitf (1805- 
1 8H I ) — F rt o t c h r*' V ( d u t i onary , 
promiiHUil n’presentaiivo of 
utopian r<unmuniMu; ‘rngiuiLs- 
or of II number of secret so- 
cieties and plots: active partic- 
ipant in tim 18 :U) ana 1848 
revolutions. 
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Advocated classless society, 
()ui failed to muierstand the 
essence oi Marx’s teaching on 
the proletarian revolution and 
the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat; held that revolution 
could he acc(nnpiished by a 
luuuiful of conspirators. «-92, 
97, lh9, 1(K), lti2, llhh 172, 
174, 230, 237, 327, 32B, 350, 
351 

Hagdanoi\ Alexander Alexand- 
ra vieh ( 1 8 7^3“- 1 9 28) — H ussi a n 
Social-Democrat, philoso- 
pher, sociologist and econo- 
mist; attempted to create his 
own system of empirio-mo- 
nism (a variant of subjective 
idealist Machist philosophy), 
covered up by pseudo-Marxist 
terminology.-— 21 1, 217, 224, 
227 

Bvhm-Bawerk^ Eiigen (1851- 
1914)— -bourgeois economist, 
a representative of the 
Austrian school in political 
economy. Criticised Marx’s 
theory of surplus value, 
claiming that profit is derived 
from the difference in tlie 
subjective estimation of exist- 
ing and future material wealth 
and not as a result of the 
exploitation of the working 
class. His reactionary views 
are used by the bourgeoisie 
to defend capitalism.— 211, 
213 

Borkheimj Sigismund (1825- 
1885)— German publicist, 
democrat, participant in the 
1848-49 revolution in Ger- 
many.— 359 

Born, Stephan (real name Butter- 
milch, Simon) (1824-1898)— 
German worker, type-setter, 
member of the Communist 
League; during the 1848-49 
revolution was one of the 
first representatives of reform- 
ism in the German work- 
ing-class movement; withdrew 


from the movement after 
the revolution.— 151-54 

Bracke, Wilhelm (1842-1880) — 
German Social-Democrat, a 
founder (1869) and leader of 
the Social-Democratic Wor- 
kers’ Party (Eisenachers); a 
close associate of Marx and 
Engels,— 182, 331 

Brentano, Lujo (1844-1931)— 
German bourgeois economist, 
one of the main representa- 
tives of Kaiheder-Socialism, 
advocated renunciation of 
the class struggle and claimed 
it was possible to settle 
the social contradictions 
under capitalism and recon- 
cile the interests of workers 
and capitalists by organising 
reformist trade unions and 
introducing factory legisla- 
tion.— 170 

Brouckere, Louis de (1870- 
1951)— a leader and theorist 
of the Belgian Workers’ Par- 
ty, heading its Left wing prior 
to the First World War. Dur- 
ing the 1914-18 war he beca- 
me an avowed social-chauvin- 
ist.— 215 

Brousse, Paul (1854-1912)— 
French petty-bourgeois so- 
cialist, a leader and ideolo- 
gist of Possibiiism, an oppor- 
tunist trend in the French 
socialist movement.— 184. 215 

Buchner, Ludwig (1824-1899)— 
German bourgeois physiologist 
and philosopher, representa- 
tive of vulgar materialism.— 
15, 169, 219 

Bulgakov, Sergei Nikolayevich 
(1871-1944)— Russian econo- 
mist, idealist philosopher. 
After the revolution of 1905- 
07 sided with the Constitu- 
tional-Democrats, preached 
philosophical mysticism, 
contributed to the counter- 
revolutionary collection 
Fe/c/u'.-169 
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Cabit^ Etienne {i78B-lSS0)— 
French pnldirist, prominent 
ropresontulivr of utopian 
communism, -“5? 

Camphumm^ Ludn!{ (1803- 
1890)— Prnasian Minister-* 

Prosidont In IB48* leadorof 
the liberal bourgroiMr. inir-- 
sued a trearlierini.s policy* of 
agreement with reiCiion.-- 
14S» 14S 

Canittf Augmi (t783“1852)— 
Prussian general; reprtsenta- 
tiye* of reactionary nobility 
and ofiiciaUiom; War Minister 
in the Camphau.M*n cabinet 
in May-Jun© 1848*— 14S 
Curm, Paul (1852-19iej-Amer- 
ican reactionary philosopher, 
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alMut Iordan riertmn deal 
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f hmunl n\ k. A . (h. 1883)— 
biH'ialnf HevrhUioiiary, In 
1 91 II iMinnher of tlie Fecial- 
llevolnlioniiry People 
gtmp, \Uiirh gave up ||h 
iirinrd stregitir ' ngninyf. the 

Soviet tlttVfj lUi'.i'iiJ {03 

( hetniH\ Viclor M ikhaiUnich 
{IHTfi mcl) leader of the 
%Soeiahst Hevolntionary Par- 
t^; Minister of Agnrnlturo in 
the Imnrgeoi.H Provisional 
(HJverniiieiit (19!?); after the 
Orloher Socialist lievolution 
lie one of the ''iioniisers 
of the rouiitf'r revidution; 
u li 1 1 egn a rd em i gre. -» 344 , 

Mlu 353. 431, 433 
( /. rr V , .• : -. ; h v , .V i h • ■ ■ , ; i 6’ avril 0 - 
riff (!SLo- -Hussian 

revolutionary democrat, an 
outstanding predecemor of the 
liussian Social-Democrats; 
liiH philosopiural views repre- 
sent the wimmil of pre-Marx- 
ian materialist philosophy* 
114, 456 

i‘*hkhiithr, Nikniai AVmpono- 
t)kh (1864 1926)*- a leader 
of the Mensheviks; deputy of 
the Third and Fourlli Dumas, 
chiirmin ot the Menshevik 

f roup in the Fourth Duma; 
itring the First World War 
he became a Centrist. After 
the October Socialist Hevo- 
lution he wm cliiiirman of the 
counter-revolutionary Trans- 
caueafdan Seltn in Georgia; 
tonigrated abrotd*“-308, 311, 
324, 32? 
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Chkhenkeli, A kaki Ivanovich 
{187449511)— Russian Social- 
Democrat, Menshevik, deputy 
of the Fourth Duma; during 
the First World War he 
adopted a social chauvinist 
stand; in 19t8»2i Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the 
Menshevik government of 
Georgia; emigrated abroad.— 
303 

Clemenceau^ (kn^rgcs (1841-1929) 
—French statesman, Prime 
Minister in 1900 09 and 1917- 
20. An organiser and inspirer 
of the armed intervention in 
Soviet Hussia, supporter of 
tlie Russian counter-revolu- 
tion, strove for ‘Vconoinic 
encirclement and strangula- 
tion of Russia'D— 376 

Comte^ Auguste (1798-1857)— 
French bourgeois philosopher 
and sociologivSt, founder of 
positivism.— 219 

Cornel issen , ( 7i risti a n — D ut ch 

anarchist; during the First 
World War became a chau- 
vinist.— 345 

Cornelius^ Hans (1863-1947) — 
German bourgeois philoso- 
pher, subjective idealist. 
Sought to supplement Mach- 
ism with immanent and 
pragmatic philosophy, played 
the part of middleman be- 
tween Machism and neo-posi- 
tivism.— 226 

Cromwell^ Oliver (1599-1658) — 
English statesman; promi- 
nent figure in the 17th-centu- 
ry bourgeois revolution; from 
1653 Lord Protector of 
England. -270 

D 

Dan, Fyodor Ivanovich (1871- 
1947)— a Menshevik leader; 
during the years of reaction 
(1907-10) and a new revolu- 
tionary upsurge he headed 


liquidators; became a social- 
chauvinist during the First 
World War.-258 

Danton, Georges (1759-1794)— 
prominent figure in the 
French bourgeois revolution 
at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury.-357, 358 

Davids Eduard (1863-1930) — 
leader of the Right wing of 
the German Social-Democrat- 
ic Party, revisionist; became 
a social-chauvinist during the 
First World War. -303, 380 

Democritus (c. 460-370 B.C.)- 
Greek materialist philoso- 
pher; a founder of atomism.— 
283 

Denikin^ Anton Ivanovich (1872- 
1948)— tsarist general, white- 
guard leader during the Civil 
War (1918-20). Succeeded Gen- 
eral Kornilov as commander- 
in-chief of the whiteguard 
forces in the south of Rus- 
sia, After his armies were 
routed in March 1920, he fled 
the country.— 449 

Descartesy Rend (1596-1650)— 
French dualist philosopher, 
mathematician and natural- 
ist.— 283 

Dietz, Johann Heinrich Wilhelm 
(1843-1922)— German Social- 
Democrat, founder of a So- 
cial-Democratic publishing 
house; from 1881 deputy of 
the Reichstag.— 53 

Dietzgen, Eugen (1862-1930)— 
son of Joseph Dietzgen and 
publisher of his works. He 
called his philosophical stand- 
point “naturmonism” in 
which materialism and ideal- 
ism are supposed to be recon- 
ciled. He considered Joseph 
Dietzgen’s philosophical 
views as absolute and deemed 
it necessary to “supplement” 
Marxism with them; he arrived 
at a negation of material- 
ism and dialectics,— 458 
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J}ulmmt\ Fyi^diir Vusilyevirh 
(l845HIII2)-a kador of the 
tsarist roaetimi, active in 
criisliing Ih© first Russian 
rovoluiion of 19U5 R7*** 201 . 
Dulwm, Pierre (IHtU IDlb) - 
French tlHKiretkal physicist; 
author of works on the histo 
ry of physics; in the theory of 
knowledge a Machist.— 223 
DUhring, Eugm (fB33 1921) -- 
German philosopher and ecoii 
omist, pettv-bourgeois idooU 
ogisi; his philosophical views 
repi^esented an eclectic mix« 
tore of positivism, metaphys- 
ical materialisin and ideal- 
ism* -40, m, 168, 100, tBt, 
209, 211, 210, 220, 220-31, 237 
Dumker, Fram (1822-1888)- 
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211. 217 21, 223, 226, 220- 
33, 23,H, 2'i7, 267 70, 277, 
280, 288, 2H0. 205. 206, 

303 08, 311, 313, 317, 319. 
322, 327, 3,31. 332. 336. 343, 
34,6. 3hS. 360 6!, 370-72. 
:mo, !tt7. !O0. 421. 136. 459, 
460 

Fpicurus (r. 3!l c. 270 IhC.)— 
Greek materialist philosopher 
atheist, follower of Democri- 
tus* *-0 


F 

Ffchner, Guitar Thetnhr (IBOl- 
IHH7) 4»erimui naturalist 
and idealist philosopher."* 
210 

Feuerfmeh, Ludwig {iUn t872)- 
German iiyiteriiilist philos- 
oplier of the pro Marxian 
period. 1347. 218, 220. 

,221. 225. 220, 232, 237. 283 

Fed*. Ferdinund ( 1 86 1 ■■ 1 020)— 
French niarslmi; during the 
First World War occupied 
high commanding posts; be- 
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came commander-in-ckief of 
Entente forces in April 1918.— 

395 

Fomin (Krokhrnnl, F. N.) (1873- 
1933)— Russian Social-Dem- 
ocrat; after the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P, 
(1903) he became a Menshe- 
vik; at the close of 1904 
was co-opted into the Party 
GAh from tiio Mensheviks.— 
132 

Fourier^ Frangois Marie Charles^ 
(1772-1 837 ) — Fre nch utop ian 
socialist.— 95, 115 

G 

Gaston Alexandre (1830- 
1909)— French general; a 
butcher of the Paris Commune 
(1871). -316 

Garibaldi^ Giuseppe (1807- 
1 882) — I tal i an revolutionary 
democrat, headed the move- 
ment for national liberation 
and unihcation of Italy.— 268 
Gassendi j Pierre (1592-1655) — 
French materialist philo- 
sopher; also known for liis 
works in astronomy, mathe- 
matics, mechanics and histo- 
ry of science.— 283 
George V (1805-1936)-King of 
Great Britain (1910-36)-294 
George, Henry (1839-1897)- 
American publicist and bour- 
geois economist; advocated 
nationalisation of land by 
the bourgeois state as a means 
of settling all social contra- 
dictions of capitalism, tried 
to lead the American work- 
ers’ movement and to direct 
it into bourgeois reformism.— 
178, 179 

Ghe, A Iwinder 7.(1879-1919)- 
Rusian anarchist, after the 
October Socialist Revolution 
supported Soviet rule.— 345 
Gierfctf— member of the Prus- 
sian Chamber of Deputies; 
Minister of Agriculture in 


Hansemann’s cabinet (1848)— 
149 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809- 
1898)— English ^ statesman, 
leader of the Liberal Party. 
Prime Minister in 1868-74, 
1880-85, 1886, 1892-94; mem- 
ber of Liberal cabinets. Pur- 
sued a colonialist policy.— 270 

Grave, (1854-1939)— French 
petty-bourgeois socialist, a 
theorist of anarchism; during 
the First World War he 
became asocial-chauvinist.— 
345 

Grimm, Robert (1881-1 958J— 
a leader of the Swiss Social- 
Democratic Party; a Centrist 
during the First World War; 
helped to organise the Two- 
and-a-Half International.— 

311 

Grun, Karl (1817-1887)-Ger- 
man petty-bourgeois public- 
ist; in the mid-1840s one 
the principal representatives 
of “true socialism”.— 58, 59, 
218 

Griinberg, Karl (1861-1940)— 
Austrian Social-Democrat; 
jurist, economist and histo- 
rian; in 1911-29 published 14 
volumes of Archiv fur die 
Geschichte des Soczialismus und 
der Arbeiterbewegung. — 289 

Guchkov, Alexander Tvanowich 
(1862-1936)— big capitalist, 
organiser and leader of the 
Octobrists; during the First 
World War President of the 
Central War Industry Com- 
mittee. After the 1917 Feb- 
ruary Revolution he was War 
and Navy Min ster in the 
first bourgeois Provisional 
Government. Fled abroad 
after the October Socialist 
Revolution (1917).— 318, 325, 
327 

Guesde, Jules (1845-1922) — one 
of the organisers and leaders 
of the French socialist move- 
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GnndyoVt Kusma Aniunuvich 
(I>* Mnushnvik liqin- 

(lator; adoj^t od .^«>rial rhau 
viuist vmws during tho First 
World War; chairman of th«^ 
workers’ group on the Ontral 
War Industry (himmittao.— 
3UH, 3H 

II 

Ilaiest John (h. 1B39)-- trade- 
unionist; from 1H72 headed 
the reformist wing of the 
British Federal (Icnineil of 
the First International; con* 
ducted activities directed 
against the General Council of 
the International and its 
leaders Marx and Engels; 
held chauvinist views in re- 
lation to the Irish labour mov« 
ement* In May 1S73 he 
was expelled from the Inter- 
national by the General Goum 
ciL--304 

Mamemmitt Dmnd Jmim 
(1790-1864)— Prussian states- 
man^ big German capitalist, 
a leader of the liberal bour- 
geoisie; in M arch-September 
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(nili'rtmifrotl) fiom 1273 to 
ISia.i; ru ifT-: of Austria 
(from lHn*)an(l Auslna-Ilun- 
gary (IHr>7 PdlH). 170 

H nttpiffutnn, OVr/iar/ { 1862 - 

i04ti)- (lorman playwright; 
author (d a play dedicated to 
a workers’ nprinuig. » -01 2 
iitufji GVorg Wiihfim Frieirtch 
(1770 1831) great Cuirman 
idulosopher* objective ideal- 
ist; ideologist of German 
bourgeoisie. HegePs histo- 
ric merit vuts that ho made 
a profound and thorough anal- 
ysis of dialei tics” which 
served an one of the theoretical 
sources of dialectical mate- 
rialisnu-*4h 14 17, 45, 63, 
Iff), 134, 200, 210, 210, 220, 
2H0, 282, 283, 463, 464 
J/elnc, Heinrich (1707-1BS6)— 
great German poet and pub- 
licist.-- 195 

Bindersortt Arthur (1863- 
1035) --a Bi itish Labour lead- 
er and trade-unionist; main- 
tained social-chauvinist views 
during the First World 
Wat; member of Labour 
cabinets. -310 

HeracUtm e/ Ephmus (c. 530- 
470 B.C.) -Greek materia- 
list philosopher, founder of 
antique diiilectics.— 283 
Jft'rtzct}i;tririt Mikhail Yakau- 
Imieh (1859-1006)— Kussian 
economist, Gonstitutional- 
Democratic leader; that par- 
ty’s theorist on the agrarian 
question. -449 

//fr»en, Alexander hmn&aid 
(I8124870)—Bussian revolu 
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tionary democrat; material- 
ist philosopher, writer and 
publicist.— 114 

Hilferding^ Rudolf (1877-1941)— 
an opportunist loader of the 
German Social-Democratic 
Party and the Second Inter- 
national. In 1910 published 
Finance Capital, which played 
a certain positive role in the 
study of monopoly capita- 
lism; but the book contains 
serious tiieoretical errors and 
opportunist propositions. Du- 
ring the First World War 
he was a Centrist advocating 
unity with the social-imperi- 
alists. After the war created 
the theory of “organised capi- 
talisnPh In 1917 became the 
leader of the Independent So- 
cial-Democratic Party of Ger- 
many; enemy of Soviet rule 
and the dictarorship of the 
proletariat.— 300, 302, 303, 
383, 384 

Hillquit, Morris (1869-1933)— 
American socialist, at first 
sided with Marxism, then 
turned to reformism and op- 
portunism; a founder of the 
reformist Socialist Party of 
America (1901).— 176 

Eindenburg, Paul von (1847- 
1934)— German field marshal 
and statesman; during the 
First World War commanded 
the German armies on the 
Eastern front, later Chief 
of the General Staff. —395 

Eirsch, Max (1832-1905)— Ger- 
man economist and publicist, 
a founder of trade unions or- 
ganised on the principle of 
conciliation of labour and 
capital. In his works opposed 
the revolutionary tactics of 
the proletariat, defended re- 
formism*— 125, 129, 181 

Eohson, John Atkinson (1858- 
1940)— British economist, 

typical representative of bour- 


geois reformism and pacifism. 
During his last years openly 
defended imperialism and 
preached the “theory of a 
world state”.— 300, 301 

Eohenzollern—a. dynasty of 
Brandenburg electors from 
which came the kings of 
Prussia (1701-1918) and Ger- 
man emperors (1871-1918).— 
172 

Ebchberg, Karl (1853-1885)— 
German Right-wing Social- 
Democrat, journalist. After 
the promulgation of the Anti- 
Socialist Law (1878) was as- 
sociated with Bernstein and 
Schramm in opposing the 
revolutionary tactics of the 
party, preaching union with 
the bourgeoisie and subjuga- 
tion of the interests of the 
proletariat by it.— 180-83 

Eolbach, Paul Eenri (1723- 
1789)— French materialist 

philosopher and atheist. An 
ideologist of the French bour- 
geoisie in the 18th century.— 
283 

Eolyoake, George Jacob (1817- 
1906)— English co-operator, 
reformist.— 39 

Eume, David (1711-1776)- 
Engiish philosopher, subjec- 
tive idealist, agnostic.— 15, 
211, 218, 219, 220, 283 

Euxley, Thomas Eenry (1825- 
1895)— English naturalist, 
close associate of Charles Dar- 
win and populariser of his 
teaching. In philosophy he 
called himself a follower of 
Hume, but while dealing 
with concrete problems of 
natural science he held mate- 
rialist views.— 15, 219-21 

Eyndman, Eenry Mayers (1842- 
1921)— British reformist so- 
cialist. In 1881 he founded 
the Democratic Federation 
which in 1884 became known 
as the Social-Democratic Fe- 


33-262 
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deration. In 1900-10 a mem- 
ber of the International So- 
cialist Bureau. A leader of 
the British Socialist Party; 
he left the party in 1916 after 
the Salford Party Conference 
condemned his social-chau- 
vinist stand during the im- 
perialist war (1914-18).— 
185, 310, 311 

I 

Izgoyev (Lande^ Alexander So- 
lomonovich) (b, 1tS72) — Bus- 
sian bourgeois publicist, ide- 
ologist of the Consl|itutioaai- 
Domocratic Party. At first ho 
was a “legal Marxist'’, at one 
time siding with the Social- 
Democrats; in 1005 became 
a Constitutional-Democrat. — 
255 

J 

Jacoby y Johann (1805-1877) — 
German publicist, politician, 
bourgeois democrat. Joined 
the Social-Democratic Party 
in 1872; Social-Democratic 
member of the Reichstag in 
1874. He was not a Marxist, 
but Marx and Engels appre- 
ciated him as a democrat who 
came to the proletarian move- 
ment, though they held diffe- 
rent views on many issues. — 
395 

JameSf William (1842-1910) — 
American philosopher and psy- 
chologist, sSubjective idealist, 
a founder of pragmatism.— 
224 

Jaurh, /ean (1859-1914) — prom- 
inent figure of the French 
and international socialist 
movement, founder and edi- 
tor of V Eamaniti, Leader 
of the reformist Right wing of 
the French Socialist Party. 
An active fighter against mi- 
litarism. On the eve of the 


First World War he was 
murdered by an assassin 
hired by militarists.— 215 

/ luii us—L u rcfn b iirg, Rosa {q,iK) 

K 

A abluki}i\ N Ikolai A leecuevich 
(1819-19 (9) — Russian econo- 
mist and statistician, advo- 
cate of liberal Narodism. 
Expounded the idea that the. 
small-peasant economy was 
“stable” and considered that 
the village commune helped 
to prevent the stratification 
of the peasantry.— 149 

Kamyshansky^ P. A^— Procura- 
tor of St. Petersburg. Con- 
ducted the prosecution.in the 
trial of the Second Duma So- 
cial-Democratic group. Gov- 
ernor of Vyatka in 1810.— 
201 

Kanty Immanuel (1724-1804)— 
German philosopher, founder 
of German classical idealism. 
Kant’s theory of knowledge 
is characterised by a combi- 
nation of elements of materi- 
alism and idealism, which 
found its expression in the 
theory of the objectively exist- 
ing“thing-in-itself”.— 15, 210, 
218-20, 283 

Karaulov^ Mikhail Alexandro- 
vich (1878-1917)— monarc h- 
ist, deputy of the Second 
and Third Dumas.— 255 

Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938) — 
one of the leaders of the Ger- 
man Social-Democratic Party 
and the Second International; 
initially a Marxist, he became 
a renegade of Marxism 
preaching Centrism (Kaut- 
skyism), which was the most 
dangerous and harmful varie- 
ty of opportunism; author of 
the reactionary theory of 
ultra-imperialism. Openly op- 
posed the October Socialist 
Revolution, the dictatorship 
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of tho working class and 
Soviet rule. —54, 127, 15B, 
157, 164, 286, 293, 294, 297, 
298, 300«-05, 310-12, 315, 316, 
318, 327, 330, 361, 365-75, 
380, 382-84, 387, 393, 399, 
426, 430-32, 456 
Kelley- Wischnewetzktjy Florence 
(1859-1932)— member of the 
Socialist Labour Party of 
America; translator of 

Engels’s book The Condition 
of the Working-Class in 
England into English; later 

became a bourgeois reform- 
ist.— 178 

Kerensky y Alexander Fyodoro- 
vich (188l-197())--8ocialist- 
Revoluiionary. After tlm 

bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion of February 1018 Minis- 
ter of Justice, Minister of 
War and Navy, and later 
cliairman of the bourgeois 
Provisional Government and 
commander-in-chief of the 

armed forces. After the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution acted 
against the Soviet Govern- 
ment and in 1918 fled 
abroad,— 352, 384 
Kiesewetter, Alexander Alexand- 
rovich (1866-1933) — Russian 
liberal bourgeois historian 
and publicist, a leader of 
the Constitutional-Democra- 
tic Party. In his works distor- 
ted the significance of the 
Russian 1905-07 revolution.— 
201 

Kolchaky Alexander Vasilyevich 
(1873-1920)— tsarist admiral; 
monarchist. After the October 
Socialist Revolution pro- 
claimed himself supreme ruler 
of Russia and headed military 
dictatorship in the Urals, 
Siberia and the Far East. In 
1919 Kolchak’s troops were 
routed by the Red Army. 
Kolchak was taken prisoner 
and on Felruary 7, 1920, shot 


by decision of the Irkutsk Re- 
volutionary Committee.— 419 
KoltsoVy D, (Ginshurgy Boris 
A bramovich) ( 1863-1920) — 

Russian Social-Democrat; af- 
ter the Second Congress of 
the R.S.D.L.P. (1903) became 
an active Menshevik; contrib- 
utor to Menshevik publica- 
tions.— 154 

KorniloVy Lavr Georgiyevich 
(1870-1918)— tsarist general, 
monarchist, a leader of the 
counter-revolutionary forces 
in Russia in 1917-18.-351, 
352 

KrlegCy Hermann (1820-1850) — 
German journali.st, repres(‘n- 
tativo of ‘‘true .socialisnC’; 
editor of tho Valksfribun pub- 
lished in New York.— 138-43 
Kropotkiny Pyotr A lexeyevich 
(1842-1921)— participant in 

the Ru.ssian revolutionary 
movement, one of tho princi- 
al theori.sts of anarchism; 
eld chauvinist views during 
the First World War. -345 
RugelmanUy Ludwig (1830- 
1902)— German Social-Dem- 
ocrat; friend of Karl Marx; 
participant in the 1848-49 
revolution in Germany, mem- 
ber of the First International. 
Corresponded with Marx in 
1862-74 informing him of 
events in Germany. Marx’s 
letters to Kugelmann were 
first published in 1902 in the 
journal Die Neue Zeit , — 
42, 167, 169, 171, 172, 174, 
175, 177, 200, 219 

h 

Labriolay Arturo (1873-1959) — 
Italian politician, jurist and 
economist; a leader of. tho 
syndicalist movement in 
Italy; author of books on tho 
theory of syndicalism in which 
he tried to adapt his pr( 
gramme of so-called revoluti< 
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nary syndicalism toMarxism^ 
by revising Marxism.— 215 

LafargiiCi Laura— ^ Marx ^ Laura 
iq.v.) 

Laf argue, Paul (1842-1911)— 
outstanding figure in the 
French and international wor- 
king-class movement; a foun- 
der of the French Workers’ 
Party, talented publicist; one 
of the first adherents of scien- 
tific communism in France; 
close friend and associate 
of Marx and Engels.— 186, 
270 

Lagardellejluhert (1874-1958)- 
French petty-bourgeois pol- 
itician; anarcho-syndica- 
list.— 215 

Lange, Friedrich Albert (1828- 
1875)— German bourgeois 
philosopher, neo-Kantian; 
enemy of materialism and 
socialism.— 169 

Larin, Y. (Lurye, Mikhail Ale- 
xandrovich) (1882-1932)— 
Russian Social-Democrat, 
Menshevik. After the defeat 
of the 1905-07 revolution 
actively supported liquida- 
tionism. In August 1917 
joined the Bolshevik Party. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution held posts in 
overnment and economic 
odies.-178, 257-65 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825- 
1 864) — German petty-hour- 
geois socialist; one of the 
founders of the General As- 
sociation of German Workers 
(1863), which beneficially in- 
fluenced the working-class 
movement. However, Las- 
salle, who was elected its presi- 
dent, directed it along an op- 
portunist path. His theoreti- 
cal and political views were 
sharply criticised by Marx 
and Engels.— 12, 41, 53, 96, 
129, 180, 181, 280, 331, 332, 
339-41 


Leclair, Anton von (b. 1848)— 
Austrian reactionary philos- 
opher, subjective idealist, 
representative of immanent 
school, defended Fideism.— 
226 

Legien , Karl ( \ 8(> I •' 1 920) - Gor- 

man Right-wing Social-Dem- 
ocrat; a leader of German 
trade nniona; revisionist. 
Extreme social-clunivinist 
during the First World War,— 
303, 310, 380 

Lensvh, Paul (1873-1926) -Ger- 
man Social-Democrat. So- 
cial-chauvinist during the 
First World War. -286, 305 

Levitsky, F. (Zedirhuuni , Vladi- 
mir Osipovich) (b. 1<S83) — 

Russian Social-Democrat, 
Menshevik. A iiquidationist 
leader during the years of 
reaction (1907-10) and a 
fresh revolutionary upstirge. 
Advocated social-chauvinist 
views during the First World 
War.-256, 257, 265 . 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826- 
1900)— outstanding figure in 
the German and international 
working-class movement, 
one of the founders and lead- 
ers of the Gorman Social- 
Democratic Party. From 1875 
up to the last days of his 
life he was a member of the 
Central Committee of the 
Party and editor-in-chief of 
its central organ, Vorwdrts, 
He was active in the work of 
the First and in the organisa- 
tion of the Second Intorna- 
tionaL-41, 53, 84, 181, 184, 
185, 189, 262 

Lloyd George, David (1863- 
1945)— British statesman; 
leader of the Liberal Party, 
Prime Minister in 1916-22. 
One of the inspirers and orga- 
nisers of the armed inter- 
vention in Soviet Russia.— 
309-11, 376 
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Longuet, Charles (18394903)--- 
French socialist, Proudhon- 
ist, who became a Fossibil- 
ist; member of llie General 
Council of the First Interna- 
tional (t8(>B“67 and 1871-72) 
and participant in the Paris 
Commune {187!).--270 

Longuet^ Jean (187()4938)*--a 
leader of the Fretich Socialist 
Party and the Second Inter- 
national; publicist; son 
of Charles Lonpfuet and Jenny 
Marx. During the First World 
War he headed the Centrist 
minority in the French So- 
cialist Party.— 42C) 

Longuetj Jenny ( 1 81 1 ■ 1 883) — 
participant in the internation- 
al working-class movement, 
Marx’s eldest daughter. Con- 
tributed to periodicals, writ- 
ing on proletarian interna- 
tionalism.— 13 

Lopatin^ Hermann Alexandro- 
vich (1845-1918)-Hussian 
revolutionary Narodnik; 
member of the General Coun- 
cil of the First Internation- 
al.— 267 

Lopatin^ Lev Mikhailovich (1855 
1920)~Eussian idealist phi- 
losopher.— 225 

Lunacharsky^ A natoly Vasi- 
lyevich (1875-1933)— Russian 
professional revolutionary 
who later became a prominent 
Soviet statesman. 

After the Second Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P. (1903) 
ho became a Bolshevik, but 
during the years of reaction 
(1907-10) he departed from 
Marxism, was a member of 
the anti-Party Vperyod group 
and preached the combination 
of Marxism with religion, 
Lenin exposed and criticised 
his erroneous views.— -225, 
227, 230 

Luxemburg^ Rosa (Junius) (1871- 
1919)— prominent figure in 


the German and Polisli work- 
ing-class movement and the 
Second International, one of 
the founders of the Commun- 
ist Parly of Germany.— 2()7, 
314, 374 

Lvov, Georgi Yevgenyevich (1861- 
1925)— Russian prince and 
big landowner; member of the 
(Constitutional Democratic 
Party; Ghairrrnui of the (Coun- 
cil of Ministers and Minister 
of tlie Interior in the bour- 
geois Provisional Government 
from March to July 1917. 
After the October Social i.st 
Revolution he emigrated ab- 
road.— 325, 327 

M 

MacDonald, James Ramsay 
{ i 866-1 937 ) — B ri t ish s ta tos- 
man, one of llie founders and 
leaders of the Labour Party. 
Followed an extremely oppor- 
tunist policy in the party 
and in the Second Internation- 
al. Prime Minister in 1924, 
1929-31, 1931-35.-426 
Mack, Ernst (1B38-I916)-Aust- 
rian phpicist and philoso- 
pher, subjective idealist, one 
of the originators of empirio- 
criticism.— 217, 218, 221-27, 
251 

Makhov (real name Kalafati, 
D.P,) {1871-1940)-Russiau 

Social-Democrat; after the 
Second Party Congress (1903) 
became a Menshevik.— 135 
Mann, Tom (1856-1941)— a not- 
ed participant in the British 
working-class movement, 
joined the British Communist 
Party in 1920.— 190 
Manning, Henry Edward (j808- 
1892)— English cardinarirom 
1875, known as an ardent 
defender of the secular power 
of the Pope.— 190 
Manuilov, Alexander Apollo- 
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novich (1861-1929) — Russian 
bourgeois economist. Consti- 
tut i onal-D emocrat , profes- 
sor of political economy and 
rector of Moscow University 
(1905-11).-149 

Martov^ L, {Zederbaum, Yuli 
Osipovich) (1873-1923)— a 

Menshevik leader; liquidator 
during the years of reaction 
(1907-10) and a new revolu- 
tionary upsurge. Maintained 
a Centrist stand during the 
First World War. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
he became an enemy of Soviet 
rule and in 1920 emigrated ab- 
road.-132-35, 169, 257, 262- 
65, 299, 302, 303, 393, 432 

Martynov, A. {Pikker, Alexan- 
der Samoilovich) (1865- 
1935)— a prominent represen- 
tative of Economism in Rus- 
sian Social-Democracy; Men- 
shevik, who later joined the 
Communist Party,— 145 

Marx, Eleanor (1855-1898)— 
youngest daughter of Karl 
Marx and wife of Edward 
Aveling; prominent in the 
working-class movement.— 
13 190 

Marx, Heinrich (1782-1838)— 
father of Karl Marx, an advo- 
cate and later a Justizrat 
(Councillor of Justice) in 
Trier; held liberal views.— 9 

Marx, Jenny, nie von West- 

phalen (1814-1881) — wife of 
Karl Marx.— 10, 13 

Marx, Karl (1818-1883).— 9-22, 
24-32, 34-45, 47-51, 53-69, 
71, 78, 79, 87-89, 95- 96, 103, 
104, 109, 110, 112, 113, 119, 
127, 138, 139, 142, 143, 

145, 146-54, 167-83, 185- 

93,, 195, 196, 199, 200, 202 
203, 208-13, 215-19, 221, 
224-36, 238, 240-43, 245-50, 
265-72, 279-81, 283-88, 297, 
298, 301-03, 308-10, 315-18, 
320-32, 336, 339-42, 345, 


346, 350, 351, 354, 355, 
357, 358, 363, 365-75, 379-81, 
384, 386, 388, 393, 399, 407, 
439, 453-55, 459-64 

Marx, Laura (1845-1911)— 
participant in the French 
workiiig-ciass movement, 
daughter of Marx and wife 
of Paul Lafargue.— 13 

Maslov, Pyotr Pavlovich (1867- 
1 94 6) — K ussian ec onomist , 

Social-Democrat, Menshevik. 
During the years of reaction 
(1907-10) ho adopted a liqui- 
dationist stand.— 169 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-1872) — 
Italian bourgeois revolution- 
ary; a leader and ideologist 
of’ the Republican-DeiAOcrat- 
ic wing of the Italian bour- 
geoisie during the struggle 
for the unification of Italy.— 
12, 268 

Mehring, Franz (1846-1919) — 
oiitstanding Left-wing leader 
of the German Social-Democ- 
ratic Party; historian and 
publicist; one of the founders 
of the Communist Party of 
Germany.— 138, 145, 151, 

153, 176, 180, 182, 183, 185, 
329 

Mignet, Frangois-Auguste (1796- 
1884)— French bourgeois 

historian of the liberal trend.- 
21 

Mikhailov, N. N. (1870-1905) — 
agent-provocateur, on whose 
information, in December 
1895, V. L Lenin and other 
leaders of the St. Petersburg 
League of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working 
Class were arrested.— 124 

Mikhailovsky, Nikolai Konstan- 
tinovich (1842-1904)— Russian 
sociologist, publicist and li- 
terary critic, prominent theo- 
rist of liberal Narodism, rep- 
resentative of the subjective 
school in sociology. In 1892 
he edited the magazine Russ- 
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koye Bogatstvoj waging a fierce 
struggle against Marxism.-- 
88, 89 

Millerandi Etienne- A lexandre 

(1859-1943)— French states 

man; in the 188t)s he wins a 
petty-bcmrgeois ratiical; in 
the IBDOs sided with social- 
ists and headed tlie oppor* 
tnnist trend in the French 
socialist movement. In 1899 
became a minister in a reac- 
tionary bourgeois govern 
ment.-109, 110, 314 
MUijukoVy Pavel Nikolayevich 
(1859-1943)~-Ieader of the 
Constitutional-Democratic 
Party, ideologist of the Uns- 
sian imperialist bourgeoisie, 
bistorian and publicist.— 201 
Moleschott, Jakob (1 822-1 
Dutch scientist; one of the 
main representatives of vulgar 
materialism. — 15, 

MoH, Joseph (1812-1849)— pro- 
minent figure in the German 
and international working- 
class movement, member of 
the C.C. of the Communist 
League, participant in the 
1848^-49 revolution.— 151 
Most^ Johann (1846-1900)— •Ger- 
man anarchist. In the 1860s 
joined the working-class 
movement. After the promul- 
gation of the Anti-Socialist 
Law in 1878 emigrated to 
England and in 1882 went 
to America, where he contin- 
ued preaching anarchism. - 
42, 181, 182, 237, 245 
MUhlberger, i4r^;mr (1847- 
1907)— German petty-bour- 

geois publicist, Froudlionist; 
physician by profession.— 209 

N 

Napoleon I (Bonaparte) (1769- 
1821) — Emperor of the French 
(1804-14 and 1815).-456 
Napoleon III (Louis Bonaparte) 


r>or) 


(1808-1873)- Emperor of the 
French ( 1852-70), 170 
Nicliidas II (!8{)S-19I8)- -the 
last Emperor of Russia (1891- 
1917).-294, 323, 3(U 
Noski\ (histav ( 1 HI »B“ 1 940) — 
extreme Right \uug (huunan 
Social Democrat; traitor and 
butcher of the working clajs; 
organiser of assas.sioat nm 
ot Karl Liehkiiecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg in January 1919 - 
380 

() 

()sttrti!(L Wilhelm Fn ninth 

(1853- 1932) (ierman natural 
scientist and idiudist philos 
opher. Kxp<ment of ener 

gism, a variety of ‘^physical’* 
idealism -223, 224 
Owcriy Jlobert (1771-1858)— 
great English utopian social- 
ist. -95, 115 

P 

Pannekoek, Anton (1873-1960) — 
Dutch Social-Democrat. One 
of the founders of I>e Tribune 
(1007), organ of the Left 
w’ing of the Dutch Sociai- 
Democratic Workers^ Party, 
which became the Social-De- 
mocratic Party of Holland 
in 1909. In 1918-21 member 
of the Dutch Communist Ihar- 
ty, took part in the work of 
the (kmuntern, propagating 
Ultra-Left sectarian views. In 
lt»21 left the Communist Par- 
ty and withdrew from politi- 
cal activity.— 241, 243, 248 
Pearson, Karl (1857-1936)- 
Englisli matliematician, bio- 
logist and philosoplier; Macli- 
ist.— 223 

Petrunkevich, Ivan Ilyich (1841- 
1928)— Russian landowner, 
one of the founders of the 
Constitutional-Democratic 
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Party, chairman of its Q.C., 
member of the First Duma.— 
148 

Peizoldt^ Joseph (1862-1929) — 
German reactionary philos- 
opher, subjective idealist, 
disciple of Mach and A vena- 
rius; opponent of scientific 
socialism.— 226 

Philo Judaeus (c. 25 B.C - 
50 A. D.)— philosopher; head 
of the Jewish Alexandrian 
school, tried to combine Ju- 
daism with Platonism and 
stoicism. His mysticism pow- 
erfully influenced GhrLstian 
theology.— 280 

Plato (c. 427-c. 317 B.C.)- 
ancient Greek philosopher, 
objective idealist.— 283 

Plekha7iov, Georgi Valentino- 
vich (1856-1918)— outstanding 
figure in the Russian and 
international working-class 
movement. One of the first 
propagandists of Marxism in 
Russia, founder of the Eman- 
cipation of Labour group, 
which was the first Marxist 
group in Russia. After the 
Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. (1903) advocated 
conciliation with opportu- 
nism. In the years of reaction 
(1907-10) opposed Machist 
revision of Marxism and li- 
quidationism. His attitude 
towards the October Social- 
ist Revolution was negative, 
but he did not take part in 
the struggle against Soviet 
rule.-76, 104, 132, 133, 

154, 171-75, 192, 195, 210, 
241, 280, 283, 310, 318, 
328, 345, 458 

PoincarS, Jules Henri (1854- 
1912)— prominent French 
mathematician and physicist. 
In his philosophical views 
he was close to Mach.— 224, 
225 

Poincarij Raymond (1860- 


1934)— French bourgeois sta- 
tesman; held cabinet offices, 
Prime Minister in 1912-13, 
1922-24, 1926-29, President 
of France in 1913-20. One of 
tlie instigators of the First 
World War.'— 294 

Ponn/alorsky, Nikolai GcrasU 
movidi (1835“ 1863)— Rus.sian 
democratic writer. —344 

Popov {Rozanov^ Vladimir 
N ikolayein ch) (1876-1 939) — 
Russian Social-Democrat, 
delegate to the Second Party 
Congress (1903), held Cent- 
rist view^s; after the (kmgress 
became an active Menslie- 
vik.— 133 

Potres(n\ Alexander Nikolaye- 
vich (I869-1934)-a Menshe- 
vik leader; during the years 
of reaction (1907-10) and 
the new revolutionary upsurge 
headed the liquidators and 
directed Nasha Zarya and 
other liquidationist legal 
luiblicat ions. After the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution 
an enemy of Soviet rule, 
emigrated abroad.— 265, 303, 
308, 311 

Prokopovich, Sergei Nikolaye- 
vich (1871-1 955)— Russian 
bourgeois economist and 
publicist. At the end of the 
nineties he was a prominent 
representative of Economism 
and one of the first advocates 
of Bernsteinism in Russia. 
In 1906 he was a member of 
the C.C. of the Constitutio- 
nal-Democratic Party. Wrote 
several books on labour, 
treating this problem from 
Bernstoinian liberal posi- 
tions.— 129 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809- 
1865)— French publicist, eco- 
nomist and sociologist, ideo- 
logist of the petty bourgeoisie, 
one of the founders of anarch- 
ism.-lO, 12, 58, 115, 128 
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153, 168, 172, 174, 209, 
268, 269, 277, 285, 290, 291 

R 

Renan, Ernest (1823-1892) — 
French philologist and his- 
torian of Christianity, ideal- 
ist philosopher.— 154 

Renaudel, Pierre (1871-1935)— 
a reformist leader of the 
French Socialist Party; editor 
of Vllumaniti after Jau- 
res’s death (1914-20); during 
the First World War adopted 
a social-chauvinist stand.— 
310, 311 

Renner, « Karl (1870-1950)— 
Austrian statesman, leader 
and theorist of the Austrian 
Right-wing Social-Democrats; 
one of the authors of the bour- 
geois nationalist theory of 
'‘cultural-national autonomy 
Held social-chauvinist views 
during the First World War. 
Chancellor of Austria (1919- 
20). -377 

Ricardo, David (1772-1823)— 
English economist, one of the 
most outstanding represent- 
atives of classical bourgeois 
political economy.— 30, 64, 
169 

Rodbertus-Jagetzow, Johann 
Karl (1805-1875)— German 
vulgar economist and politi- 
cian, preached reactionary 
ideas of Prussian “state social- 
ism”.— 30 

Rodichev, Fyodor Izmailovich 
(b. 1856)— big Russian land- 
owner, a leader of the Con- 
stitutional-Democratic Par- 
ty, member of its C.C,; 
deputy in the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Dumas.— 
148, 149, 204 

Ruge, Arnold (1802-1880) — 
German publicist, Young He- 
gelian.— 10, 48 

Ryazanov, David Borisovich 


(1870-1938)— Russian Social- 
Democrat; during the 
First World War adopUni 
a (Centrist stand; contributed 
to the Menshevik newspapers 
Golos and Nashe 289 

S 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri 
(1760-1825)— leading French 
utopian socialist. — 115 

S altykov- S hchedri n , M ikhail 

Yevgrafovich (1826-1889)— 
noted Russian satirical writ- 
er, revolutionary democ- 
rat.— 464 

Schapper, Karl (1812-1870)- 
prominent figure in the Ger- 
man and international work- 
ing-class movement, a loader 
of the League of the Just, 
Member of the C.C. of the 
Communist League, partici- 
pant in the 1848-49 revolu- 
tion; in 1850, when the 
League was split, a leader of 
the sectarian “Left” group; 
in 1856 again associated 
with Marx.— 40, 151 

Scheidemann, Philipp (1865- 
1939)— a leader of the extreme 
Right wing of the German So- 
cial-Democratic Party; du- 
ring the First World War 
advocated social-chauvinist 
views. From February to June 
1919 head of the German 
bourgeois government; one of 
the organisers of the bloody 
suppression of the German 
working-class movement in 
1918-21.-310, 311, 377, 380, 
383 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1775-1854) — representative 
of German classical philos- 
ophy; x)bjective idealist; lat- 
er had recourse to mysti- 
cism, and became an adhe- 
rent of religion,— 218 

Schippel, Max (1859-1928^ — 
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German Sociai-Democr^, 
revisionist; deputy in the 
Reichstag (1890-1905). —184 

Schramm^ Karl August Ger- 
man Social-Democrat, refor- 
mist; he criticised Marxism; 
in the 1880s withdrew from 
the party. — 181, 183 

Schubert-Soldcrn, Richard 

(1852-1935) -German philos- 
opher, representative ot 
the so-called immanent school 
in philosophy.— 226 

Schultze-Delitzsclh Hermann 
(1808-1883)— Gorman hoiir- 
geois economist and poli- 
tician; in the 1860s was one 
of the leaders of the bourgeois 
Progressist Party; tried to 
divert the workers from the 
revolutionary struggle by 
establishing co-operative so- 
cieties.— 129 

Schuppe^ Wilhelm (1836-1913) 
German philosopher, subjec- 
tive idealist, head of the so- 
r.alled immanent school in 


philosophy.— 226 

Schwegler, Albert (1819-1857) — 
German theologist, philos- 
opher, philologist and histo- 
rian.— 282 

Schweitzer^ Johann Baptist 
(1833-1875)— a leader of the 
German Lassalleans, after 
Lassalle’s death President 
of the General Association of 
German Workers; supported 
Bismarck’s policy of unifying 
Germany under Prussian he- 
gemony.— 53 

SchweriUj Maximilian (1804- 
1872)— Prussian statesman, 
representative of the reac- 
tionary nobility and bureau- 
cracy. In 1848 a mernber of 
the Camphausen cabinet.— 

i48 

Shchedrin^ Saltykov-Shchedrin 


(g.a.) ^ 

Seel, Richard (1819-1875)-Ger- 
man painter; in 1845-48 lived 


in Paris, was acquainted with 
Engels; also known as a com- 
poser and writer.— 57 

Sher, P. V, (!884-191())-Rus- 
sian Social-Democrat, Men- 
shevik.— 405 

Sismondi, Jean Charles Leo- 
nard Simonde de (1773-1842)— 
Swiss economist, petty-bour- 
geois critic of capitalism.— 
299 

Skobelev, Matvei Ivanovich 
(1 885" 1 939) —Menshevik, in 
1912 member of the Fourth 
State Duma, a social-chauvi- 
nist during the First World 
War. -308 

Smith, Adam (1723-1790)— 
English economist, one of the 
greatest representatives of 
classical bourgeois political 
economy.— 27, 64 

Sombart, Werner (1863-1941)— 
German vulgar bourgeois econ- 
omist, prominent ideolo- 
gist of German imperialism. 
At the beginning of his ca- 
reer he was one of the theo- 
rists of ^‘social-liberalism’'’; 
later became an opponent of 
Marxism describing capital- 
ism as a harmonious econom- 
ic system.— 170, 200 
Sorge, Friedrich^ (1828-1906) — 
German socialist, active par- 
ticipant in the American and 
international working-class 
and socialist movement, 
active member of the First 
International; friend and as- 
sociate of Marx and 
Engels.— 42, 54, 177, 179, 
181-83, 304 

Sorokin, Piiirim Alexandro- 
vich (1889-1968)— Russian 
bourgeois sociologist, Social- 
ist-Revolutionary; prior . to 
1917 assistant professor at 
St. Petersburg University. 
In 1912-22 lecturer on sociol- 
ogy at the higher oducation- 
nal institutions in Petrograd. 
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Emigrated in 1922,-464, 466 
Spartacus (d. 71 B.G.) — Roman 
gladiator; leader of the big- 
gest slave uprising in Ancient 
Rome in 73-71 B.C.--417 
Spectator (Nakhimson^ Miron 
Isaakovich) (b. 1880)— 

Russian economist and pub- 
licist. Bundist in 1899-1921, 
adopting a Centrist stand 
during the First World War 
Wrote books on world eco- 
nomy.— 299 

Spinoza^ Baruch (1632-1677) — 
Dutch materialist philos- 
opher, atheist.— 283 
Stein^ Lorenz (1815-1890)— 
German bourgeois econo- 
mist*— 18 

StekloVy Yuri Mikhailovich 
(1873-1941)— Russian So- 

cial-Democrat, after the Sec- 
ond Party Congress (1903) 
joined the Bolsheviks. After 
the February 1917 bourgeois- 
democratic revolution went 
over to “revolutionary defen- 
cism”; later sided with the 
Bolsheviks.— 324, 327 
Stirling, James (1820-1909) — 
Scotch philosopher, wrote 
among others a book on 
Hegel.-54 

Siirner, Max (pseudonym of 
Schmidt, Johann Kaspar) 
(1806-1856) — German phi- 
losopher, theorist of bour- 
geois individualism and 
anarchism.— 269 
Stolypin, Pyotr Arkadyevich 
(1862-1911)— Russian states- 
man, big landowner, Chair- 
man of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Minister of the 
Interior (1906-11). His name 
is associated with a period 
of ruthless political reaction 
directed towards the suppres- 
sion of the revolutionary 
movement (Stolypin reaction 
of 1907-10).-197, 201, 202, 
261, 262, 264, 266 


Struve, Pyotr Berngardovich 
(1870-1944)— Russian bour- 
geois economist and publi- 
cist; exponent of “legal Marx- 
ism” in the 189 Os. Later 
became a member of the C.C. 
of the Constitutional-Demo- 
cratic Party; a whiteguard 
4migr6 after the October So- 
cialist Revolution. — 1 29 , 
170, 197, 200, 201, 227, 255 
Sukhanov, iV. (Gimmer, Nikolai 
Nikolayevich) (b. 1882)—^ 

Russian economist and pub- 
licist of the petty-bourgeois 
trend; Menshevik. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
worked in Soviet economic 
organisations and institu- 
tions. In 1931 was sentenced 
as the leader of an under- 
ground Menshevik organisa- 
tion. -455, 456 
Surkov, Pyotr Ilyich (1876- 
1946)— Russian Social-Demo- 
crat, Bolshevik, deputy in the 
Third Duma.-229, 240 

T 

Thierry, Augustin (1795-1856) — 
French bourgeois liberal 
historian of the Restoration 
period.— 21 

Thiers, Adolphe (1797-1877)— 
French bourgeois historian 
and statesman, butcher of the 
Paris Commune.— 21 
Thiinen, Johann Heinrich (1783- 
1850)— German bourgeois eco- 
nomist, expert in agricultural 
economy; big landowner. 
Preached reconciliation of 
the classes and claimed there 
were no antagonistic con- 
tradictions between labour 
and capital.— 169 
Timiryazev, Arkadi Klemen- 
tyevich (1880-1955) — profes- 
sor of physics at Moscow 
University; joined the 
C.P.S.U. in 1021.-462, 463 
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Travinsky (Krzhizhanovsky^ 

Gleb M aximilianovich) (1872- 
1959)— veteran* of the Com- 
munist Party, well-known 
Soviet scientist, electrical 
engineer. Joined the revolu- 
tionary movement in 1803; 
together wuth Lenin heli)ed 
to organise the St. Peters- 
burg League of Struggle for 
the Emancipation of tho 
Working Chuss. In tho autumn 
of 1902 member of the Orga- 
nising Committee for the 
convocation of tho Second 
Congress of tho R.S.D.L.P,; 
he did not attend the Congress 
(1903) but was elected a mem- 
ber of the Central Commit- 
tee.— 132 

Tr'otsky (Bronstein)^ Lev Davido- 
vich (1879-1940)— rabid ene- 
my of Leninism; supporter 
of Mensheviks at the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 
(1903); after the Congress 
opposed Bolsheviks in all 
questions of the theory and 
practice of the socialist revo- 
lution.— 132 

Trubetskoi, Sergei Nikolayevich 
(1862-1905)— Russian prince 
with liberal political views; 
idealist philosopher; strove 
to reinforce tsarism through 
a moderate constitution.— 149 

Tsereteli, Irakli Georgievich 
(1882-1959)— a Menshevik 
leader. Minister of Post and 
Telegraph, later Minister of 
the Interior in the bourgeois 
Provisional Government in 
1917. After the October So- 
cialist Revolution a leader 
of the counter-revolutionary 
minority in the Georgian 
government. After the victory 
of Soviet power in Georgia 
(1921) became a whiteguard 
Emigre. -324, »327| 344, 345, ^ 

, 352 - « 

Tugan-Baranovsky, Mikhail 


Ivanovich (1865-1919)— Rus- 
sian bourgeois economist; in 
the 1890s a prominent expo- 
nent of “legal Marxism'', later 
joined the Consliiutional-Do- 
m ocra t i c Party. — 3 4 1 

Tussy-- Marx, Eleanor (q.v,) 

V 

Vandervelde, Emile (1868- 
1938)— leader of the Belgian 
W ork (' rs’ 1 ^art y , C 1 1 airman 
of the International Social- 
ist iUireau of the Second 
International, held extreme 
opportunist views. During 
tho First World War was 
a social-chauvinist, received 
a cabinet post.— 215 

Vaneyev, Anatoly Alexand- 
rovich (1872-1899)— Russian 
lovolutionary, Social-Demo- 
crat, together with Lenin, 
Krzhizhanovsky and others 
was a member of the Central 
Group of the St. Petersburg 
League of Struggle for tho 
Emancipation of the Working 
Class. In 1899 took part in 
drafting a protest against the 
Economists’ Credo. — 120, 122 

Vasilyev (Lengnik), Friedrich 
Wilhelmovich (1873-1936)— 
Russian Social-Democrat, 
Bolshevik; joined the revolu- 
tionary movement in 1893; 
in 1901 joined tho Iskra 
organisation; at the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 
(1903) was elected to the 
C.C. and the Party Council. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution held responsible 
government and Party 
posts.— 132 

Veresayev (Smidovick, Vikenti 
Vikentyevich) (1867-1 945) - 
Russian writer and physi- 
cian.— 363 

F.J, (Ivanskin, Vladimir Pav- 
lovich) (1869*'1904)— Russian 
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Social-Democrat, Economist, 
one of the editors of Rabockeye 
Dyelo. After the Second 
Congress of the H.S.D.L.P. 
(1903) he became a Menshe- 
vik.— 123 

Viereck, LouU (1851-1921)- 
German Social-Democrat, 
joined the Right wing of the 
Party, follower of Dhhring. 
In 1890 emigrated to Ameri- 
ca, where gradually withdrew 
from the working-class move- 
ment.— 183, 189 

VI, L. {Vladimirov^ I/.— pseudo- 
nym of Sheinfinkel, Miron 
Konstantinovich) (1879- 

1925>— Rxissian Social-Dc- 
moQrat, Bolshevik.— 272 

Vogt, Karl (1817-1895)-Ger- 
man naturalist, vulgar mate- 
rialist, petty-bourgeois de- 
mocrat, an instigator of a 
campaign of slander against 
proletarian revolutiona- 
ries, r- 12, 15 

Volkmann, Paul (1856-1938) — 
professor of theoretical phy- 
sics in Konigsberg; eclectic 
in philosophy; opposed mate- 
rialism, defended the Pro- 
testant Church.— 283 

Vollmar, Georg Heinrich (1850- 
1922)— one of the leaders of 
the opportunist wing of the 
German Social-Democratic 
Party; journalist; an ideolo- 
gist of reformism and revi- 
sionism.— 110, 182, 186 

F. F. (Vorontsov, Vasily Pav- 
lovich) (1847-1918)— Russian 
economist and publicist, ideol- 
ogist of the liberal Narcdism 


in the 1880s-1890s. Preached 
conciliation with the tsarist 
government and opposed 
M arxism .— 124, 125 

W 

R'ard, James (1843-1925)- 
English physiologist and 
idealist philosopher, spiri- 
tualist.— 223, 225, 226 

Sidney (1859-1947) 
and Beatrice (1858-1913)— 
English sociologists; in 
1883-84 founded the refor- 
mist Fabian Society; wrote 
hooks on the history of the 
labour movement. Dining the 
First World War preached 
social-chauvinism. After the 
October Socialist Revolu- 
tion sympathised with the 
Soviet Union.— 201, 306 
Weitling, Wilhelm (1808- 
1871)— prominent figure in 
the early stage of the German 
working-class movement; a 
theorist of utopian equalita- 
rian communism. — 128 
Westphalen, Jenny von — A/ar.f, 
Jenny {q,v,) 

Weydemeyer, Joseph (1818- 
1866)— German revolutiona- 
ry, member of the Communist 
League, participant in the 
1848-49 revolution in Ger- 
many; later emigrated to 
America; member of the 
First International; friend of 
Marx and Engels.— 329 
Wilhelm II (1859-1941)- 
Emperor of Germany and 
King of Prussia (1888-1918)— 
294 




